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^ABSTRACT . ^ ^ ^ \ * . 

This bulletin includes repcrts of research which were 
in progresB or had lust been completed' in the period frci March 1977j 
through August 1977. Each entry includes infcroation concerning the 
investigator^ purpose^ subiectSr wethods# durationr ccoperating 
grpups*. ani findings (if available), Tlie riports are list€a* under ^ 
several topical . headlngsr fl ) Icng-Tertt les€ar(ph^ (2) Groisth and 
Dfvelopmentt ii) Special Groups of Chjldren^ (tt) The Child/in *ths 
Fa Billys (5) Sbcloeconomic and c^ltur,al f actors^*^ .(6 )' l<3ucaticn|l 
Factors and Services^ (7)- Social Services^ and (8) Health Services-, 
In addition to the'reports on Research, k selective bibliography o^ 
cognitive aspects of reading and mathenatics liarning is included.^ 
These references pertain to the ways ir which cognitive developaent^ ^ 
cognitive proce^ses^ and cognitive style influence reading and " 
mathSMtics learning* References include ISIC dccuoients/ ^curnal 
articles* and dissertations, (RH) , * ^ , 
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NOTEH: Rcsvanh Rvlatinsj. f(> Children is prepared by the \l\UC Cicarin^liouhi nii Rarh, 
Chiidhood Eldiication under the direction of Ijlian G, Kai/, Ph.D. Investiiiators 
who wish /to Hiibmit abstractH of their research prqjectH Hhnuid addre?iH Lorre- 
spondence to: 

Research Relating to Chiklren 
HRIC CiearinghoiiHe on fjarly Childhood Fdiication 
UniverHity of rilinolN 
^ 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
' Urbana, Illinois 61801 



Research Reiatmg w Children, Bufietin 39 was prepared by the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Early Childhood Education pursuant to Contract OCD-CB-02, 
Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under Govern- 
^ment sponsorship are ^encouraged Jo express freely their judgment In profes- 
sional and technical matters/ Points of view or opinions 'do not, therefore, 
necessarily represent official Office of Chifd Development position or policy. 
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Research Reiaiing to Children, Bulletin 39 Includei rgports of research in progress or 
recent! ' completed research. With the exception of the section on Long'^Terrn Resears7K', it 
does 1 ' repeat studies included in Bulletins I through 38 even though they are still in 
progress. This issue,* therefore* does not reflect all research relating to children^ but only 
reseaTch reported to us from March 1977 through August 1977. 

In addition to reports of current research, BulleiirL39 contains. CogwVm Aspects of 
Reading and Mathemaiics Learning: A BibiiQgraphy, which updates previous ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Early Childhood Education bibliographies on the subject. The bibliographic 
sources Include ERIC documents, journal articles, and dissertations that we hope you will 
find usefuL m \ 

Publication references and plans are cited in the abstracts of research in the bulletin. 
The Clearinghouse, however, does not mairitain information on the publications of the 
investigators. If you wish to obtain further details about £ny of the projects, please check 
professional journals in the appropriate field or write directly to the investigator. 

We 'i^ish to thank investigators who have submitted reports of their research and those 
who have informed us of other studlts. We wish to acknowledge the valuable assistance of 
the foundations that provided us with information about their research grants. 

; Lilian G. Katz, Ph,D, 

Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 



To Research Investigators: 

This publication Is only as complete as you are v^iliing to make it On page 197 you will 
find a form for reporting your current research. On page 201 you will find a form to let m 
know of other investigators who are working in the field. Please let us hear from you. 
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COGNmv(i ASPECTS OF 
READING AND. MATHEMATICS LEARNJNG 
I A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Re(erenC€S contained in this selective bibliography pertain lo the ways in which 
cognitive develophient, cognitive processes, and cogiulive style influence reading and 
mathematics learning. The bibliography is divided ii^to two sections— Reading and 
Mathematics. References include ERIC documentSj Journal arMcleSp and dissei'tations. 

Citations of ERld: documents (denoted by HQ numbers) appeared In Resources in 
Educaiion, and citatipns of journal arttf Its and dissertations appeared in Current index to 
Journals in Education and Psychologicai Abstracts. Journal articles are available In- public 
libraries. Availability for dissertations is cited in the bibliography, ERIC documents ,may 
be ordered from: r , * 

\ ' ^ - ^ 

Computer Microfilm International Corporation 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EbRS) ' 
P. Box 190 , ^ 

^ . Arlington, Virginia 22210 

ERIC studies may be ordered on microfiche (MIF) or in hard copy (HC). To read MF 
(a transparent rilm card), use a microfiche reader available In most large librarfes. HC is a 
phbtocopy of the original documenL * 

Each reference is followed by index terms that describe the nature of the material 
discussed/' Steferendes cataloged innhe ERIQ system are indexed with major descriptors 
(nfiarked witH asterisks) and rrilnor descriptdrs. References cataloged ih PsycK^Sidgicaf 
Abstracts arr indexed Wfth major descriptors only without asterisks. ' / . 
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Alvarez, Angela and Crellana, Eugenia, Development of .the neclisary.^rocesse§-for learn- 
ing tp read and write, from the standpoint pf Piaget*s theoryr /?ev/|/a Latinoamiricana 
^d^ Psicoiogia, \91S,l{l),n \:%%. , . V^^--^^ 

Cognitive Development, Perceptual Development, Piaget (Jean), Reading 
Readiness, Verbal Learning, Written Language _ ' ' , 

Arnold, Drew etal. The search for information In pictures. 1977, 9 pp. ED 131,456, 

BehaviorjL Science Research, *Cognitl^e Prbcesses, *Context Clues, Grade 5, 
, Intermediate Grades, Language Research, *Pictorial Stimuli, ^Reading 
'A!?ility, ^Reading Coftiprehension 



Borucki, Diane Marie. The ralatlonship of Pia'gtt's stages of cognitive dfvelopment to first' 
graria reading achievement: J 976, 101 pp. Availabra frdm: University Microfilms, P. O. 
, Box 1764, Ann Artor, Michigan 48106 (Order No, 76^21,456, MF, $7.50; Xerography, 
$15,00). ^ ^ , i \ ' \ 

♦Beginning Reading, Cognitive Development, *Developmental Stagfes, Doc^ 
lofBl Theses, Orade 1, ^Primary Education; *Reading Achievemrni, /*Rcnding 
Readiness, Rkding Research, Sex Differences 

. ' ■: ■ " • ■ , ' 

Bowman, James Dale. Effects of a cognitive organizer with and^without accompanying 
directions for i^ use as a facilitator of reading comprehension. 1975, 170 pp. Available 
from: Univers^y Microfilms, P, O. Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48i06 (Order No 
76^17,781, MF, $7.50; Xerography, $15.00). ^ ^ , " 

♦Cognitive Processes, Doctoral Theses, Higher Education, ♦Instructional 
Aids, *Learning Processes, ♦Reading Comprehension, Reading Instructron, 
Reading Research i I ' ^ ^ 

.ft 

Bruning, Roger et ai Memory by ear and by eye: Relationships to reading achievement 
April 1977? 15 pp. ED 136 247/ ^ ^ ' 

♦Auditory Perception,^ Cognitive Processes, Failure Factors, Intermediate 
Grades, *Memory, ♦Reading Difficulty, ♦Reading T^rocesses, ♦Riding Ra^ 
search, Success ^acto¥.s, ♦Visual Perception . 

.) . ■ * ^ 

' Calfqe, Robert Memory and cognitive skills in reading acquisition. In^ D. Duane and 
M. B. Rawson (Edr.), Reading, perception, and language: Papers from the World Con- 
\ jress on Dyslexia. Baltin^ore, Maryland: York Press, 4975. XII, $12.50. Pp. 55^95. 

Cognitive Development, Cognitive Processes, Memory, Reading, Reading 
EducJition ^ . , 

■ ^ . : ( 

Carpenter, Patricia A, and Just, Marcel Adam. Linguistic control of inforrnation process- 
ing. Final Report. September 1975, 164 pp. ED 121 114. ■ ^ 

'Cognitive Processes, Language Skills, Language Tests, Linguistic Coni' 
> ^ petence. Linguistic Theory, Memory, *Negative Forms (Lmguage), ♦Psycho- 
- linguistics^ ♦Reg^bg Coniprehension; Reading Tests,. Sentence Structure, 
Symax, ♦Testing, Verbal Tests 



Cooper, Charles R. and Petrosky, Anthony R. Reading strategies and teaching implica^ 
tions for secondary schools from the'psychoHnguistic model qf the readin'g process. 
Wgh School Journal, Noyember 1915, S9p^^ ' 

Cognitive Processes, Definitions, ♦PsycHolinguistics, ♦Reading Ability,^ 
♦Reading Process^, Reading Programs, ♦Reading Research, Secondary ^ 
Schools, Syntax » ^ 



Cowan, J, Ronayne and Sarmed, Zohreh. Reading performance of bilingual children ac.' 

cording to type of school and home language. Working papers on billnguallsm', No. 1 1, 
. August 1976, 42 pp. ED 129 057. 

♦Bilingual Educaiion, *Bilingualism* l^lingual Schools, '^Bilingual Students, 
, Cognitive ProcesseSt Elementary Ejiucationt English, English (Second Lan- 
guage)* Language of Instruction, Xrnguage Programs, . Persian, '^Psyc}io- 
linguistics, ^Reading Skills . 

' ' =s ' . 

Cox,' Diane Field independence/field dependence and precocious kindergarten readers. 
1976,48 pp. ED 124 916. 

i ♦Beginning Reading, ♦Cognitive Processes, Reading Ability, ^Reading 
Achievement, ♦Reading Researcht ♦Visual Discrimination 

\ « * . . ' ^ 

Cramer, Eugene H. Pictures in your head" A discussion of relationships among mental 
imagery, reading comprehension, and reading attitude. 1976* 15 pp. ED 122 263. 

♦Cognitive Processes, High School Students, ♦Imagery, Multisensory Learn- 
^ ing, ♦Reading Comprehension, Reading ProcesseSj Reading Research, ♦Stu- 
dent Attitudes, ♦Visualization ' ' 



Davey, Beth. Cognitive styles and reading achievement. JourmI of Readings November 
1976, 20{2K 113^120. - . 

' Cognitive Processes, ♦Cognitive Style, Elementary Secondary Education» 
Literature Reviews, ♦Reading Achievement, Reading Difficulty 

D^vis, Ann Elizabeth Potter. Identification of the cognitive processes employed by teach- 
^.er^in the implementation of a reading program. 1976, 141 pp. Available from: Univer- 
sity iClicrofilms, P. 0. Bo% 1764, Ann ArW, Michigan 48106. (Order No. '76''27,638i 
MF, $7.50; Xerography, SI5. 00). 

♦Behavior Patterns, ♦Cognitive Processes, Doctoral Theses, Elementary Sec- 
ondary Educktion, Program Development, Reading Instruction, ♦Reading 
Programs, ♦Reading Research, Teacher Behavior, Teacher Evaluation, 
♦Teaching Skills 

Downing, * John, What is decoding?^^f^rfmf Tea^hen November 1975, 29(2), 142^144- 

Cognitive Processes, Phonics, Reading Educatirn 

ft ^ , 



Edidi, John. J. Thg.relation between cognitive styles of children and their cogtUtive strata 
jgy \n the attaintiient of selected mathematical cuncepts, Dissertation^AhsVracts Inter- 
nathnal, November !973» 34(5=A). : 

Cognitive Development, Cognitive Style, Concept Learning, Mathent^iiics 
(Concepts), School Age Children - 

Ellis, DiAnn Joyce WaskuL The cognitive development of early Evaders. 1975, 192 pp 
, Available from: University MlcrofllAs, P. O. Box 1764, Ann A>bor, Michigan 4gl06 
(Order Nte 76^883, MF, S7J0; Xerggrfiphy, $15.00). ' 

. ■ ^ 

^Cognitive Development, ConServatid|i (Concep^^ Doctoral Theses, Early ^ ^ 
Childhood -Education, ^fiarly Reading, Middje Class, •Oral Reading, Pre^ 
school Education •Reading Ability, ♦Reading Achievement, Reading ' • ' 
Research, Reading skills , ^ . ^ 



Ferhandes, Kathleen. An information processing mod^l for reading and reading-like task§ 
Dissemtton Abstracts Internationai,, MMch \9lS, 35(9-A),.5922. ' 



Cognitive Proceises, Reading Comprehension,, Reading Speed, Recognition 
, (Learning), Semantics, Silent Reading, Spatial Orientation ■ " ''v 

I-inlayson. M. Alan and Reitan, Ralph M./ractile.perceptuaI functioning in relation to In." 
tellectuai, cognitive and reading skills in younger and older noripal children. Develop, 
mcntat Medicine and Child Neurology, Augusf 1 976, 1 3(4), 442-446 . 

' ■ / ■ ' ■: 

■ Adolescent^ Age Differences, Cognitive Ability, Intelligence, Perceptual - 
Development. Readina Ability, School Age Children, Tactual Perception 

Pox, Barhar«,Crowley, How children analyze languaii: Implications for beginnlni reading 
insimciion. Readtng Improvement, V\/imm^ l^^ 

*Bcgin^ing Reading, *Cognitive Processes, ♦Language Development, Litera- 
ture Reviews, Primary Education, *Reading Instruction, Reading Research 

Froese, Victor, The intprrelationship of conservation readini readiness and intellectual 
* turuy nj^asUres in first grades. Reading Horizom, Summer 1976, 16(4), 234-238. 

^Cognitive Development, ♦Conservation (Concept), Grade 1, *Ma£uration, 
Primary Education, *Readini Readiness, Reading Research ^ * v 



^ * 



Goldniani Susan Reudiug skill ^nd tN minintum distance priiiriple; A comparison of 
listening and reading comprehension, Journal of Ex^erlnSnfal Child Psychology, 
^ August 1976. By). 123^142. . . 7 ^. 

^Cognitive Development, ^Elementtry Education, Elememary School^ Stu- 
dents^ ♦Language Deve!opment,-'|£istening Comprehension, *Reading{Cbm- 
' , prehensiop, Reading Skills * - . 



Coldstein, David N1. Cognitive-linguistic functioning and learning toread^in preschoolers. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, December 1976, 68(6), 680^688. ' V 

' ^ - - - f \ ^^^^^ ' 

♦Beginning Reading, *Cognitive Development, ♦Language Skills, Memory, 

♦PreschooLChildren, Preschool Educatldn, *Reading Insirugtion, Reading 

Processes ' ^ . I ' ' . n 

Goliiikoff, Roberta Michnick. A comparison of reading comprehension processes in good 
and pojor comprehenders. /?^acf/wf ^eJe^rcA 1975-76,J 1(4), 623-659. ; . 

^ ♦Cognitive Processes, Comparative Analysts, Elementary Secondary Educa- ^ 
tion, ^Failure Factors, Higher Education, Literature | Reviews, ^Readirig 
Comprehension, ♦Reading Processes, Reading Research, *Success Factors 

. . ' "\ '^-^ . ' ■ " ' 

GoHnkoff, Roberta Michnick and kosinski, Richard R. Decoding, semantic •processing, 
and reading compreheniion skill. Child Development^ March 1976, 47(1), 252-258, 

♦Cognitive Processes; *Decrfding ^fReading), Elementary Education, 
^ ♦EJementary School Students, ^Reading Coinprehension, Research, Task 
Performance 



Crasser, Albert A. A mUltlvariat& analysis of cognitive style elements as they relate to ap- 
titucle and achievement factors in elementary algebra. Dissertailon Abstracts Interna- 
tiqnaL May 1974, 34(1 1-A), 6943^6944. 

Cognitive Style, Community College Students, Mathematical Ability, loathe- ' 
matics Achievement, Statistical Analysis • > ^ 

'* ' ' y ^\ 

' * '"^ % ' 

Hagsn,. Lloyd. R. The relationship between consef^ation acquisition and first grade reading 
achievement//?gprf/>ff Horizons, Summer 1976, 16(4), 239-244. * 

"^Cs^ifnitive Development, *Conservation (Concept), Grade 1, *Maturation, 
Primary Education, ^Reading Achievement, Reading Research 



.Hendershn, Andrew 0. Training In attention development, m related to cognitive style and 
reading performance pmong disadvantaged children. Dissertation Abstract^ /nterna- 
^ April 1974; 34(I0.B), 5222. , • 

Attention, Coinitive, Styh, Disadvantaged, Elementary School Students, 
, Family Socioeconomic Level. Reaction Time, Reading Achievement 
Teaching ' " ' , ' 



Jackson, Mark D. and^McClelland, James L, Sensory and cognitive determinants of read- 
mg speed. Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, Decmbur 1975 14(6) 
565.574. ' , ' \ 

Cognitive Processes, RsychoHnguiitics, *Rapid Reading, *Reading Ability, 
Reading Processes, *R6ading Research, Reading Skills, heading Speedi^ 
Speed Reading 



Jacob, Safed H. Contexts and images in reading. Reading World, March 1976 15(%) 
167^175, ■ - " V - ^''^^ 

'^Cognitive Prod^sses, ^Context Clues, Higher Education, Literature Re^ 
views; ^Reading Cpmprehsnsion, ♦Reading Processes, Reading Research, 
* Visual. Pcrcepf ion ^ , ' 



Jenkins, Joseph R. and Bausell, R. Barker. Cognitive structure, variables in prose learning. 
Jdurnai of Reading Behavior, Spring 1976, 8(1), 47^66. 

♦Cognitive Processes, Grade 14, Higher Education, ♦Learning, Predictor 
Variable^, ♦Prose, ♦Reading Comprehension, Reading Research 

Johnson, Henry C The effects of subjective organizational ability and tKe organization of 
maierials onTeading comprehension: An information processing interpretation. Disser- 
, . tadon Abstracts InternQiionai March 1975, 35(9^A); 5925. 

Cognitive Processes, College Students, Inference, Reading AblHjy. Reading ■ 
Comprehension, Recall (Learning), Vocabuiary 

Kintsch, Walter and Van Dijk, Teun A, Comment on se rappelle et on resume des histolres 
(How we remember and summarize stories). Lanmaghs^ December 1975, 9(40), 98 1 le! 



♦Cognitive Processes, *Decoding (Reading), Discourse Analysis, Information 
Theory, ^Memory; ♦Reading Comprehensioti, ♦Reading Processes, Recall 
(Psychological), Semantics 



MackWorth,, Jane F, Inforipation processing* modds of reading- A divelopmental ap=. 
proach. 1976J4pp.^ED 12^80. .* , , ^ ^ 

--■ '' ■* . 

* Beginning Reading, ♦Cerebral Dominance, ♦Cognitive Dlvelopment, Early 
Childhood* Educition% ♦Early Readingi Elertentary Secondary Educationi 
Perceptual Development,^ '*Reading .Development, ♦Reading Processes, . 
I ♦Reading Readiness, Reading Research^eading SkUls | 

Malone, Abrian McCoy. The correlation betw^een children4s^eadlng ability and their cogni- 
tive development, as measured by their performance on a^'Piagetian-tfksed test. 1975^ 
103 pp. Available from: University Microfilms, P, O. Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106 (Order No. 7642,568, MP, $7.50; Xerography, $15.00). 

♦Cognitive Development, Doctoral Theses, Elementary Secondary Educa- 
tion, ♦Reading Ability, Reading Research, Success Factors 

Manelis, Leon. Repetitions of propositional arguments in sentences, Journai of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, June 1976, 15(3), 301-312. . ' 

♦Cognitive Processes, Comprehension, *Language Research, Memory, 
^♦Psycholingulstics, Reading Comprehension,. ReOT~(Psych6lbglcaI)^^ 
tences, ♦Verbal Learning ; 

Mirgolis, Howard. Relationship between auditory-'Visual integration, reading readiness, 
and conceptual tempo. Journal of Psychology, July 1976, 93(2), 181^189. 

Cognitive Style, Impulsiveness, Perceptual Motor Coordination, Preschool 
Age Children, Reading Readiness 

, - . • 

Muson, Jana M. Institute for Child Behavior and Development— The acquisUion of read- 
ing skills: A developmental stage processing model. Reading Improvement^ Winter 
1975, 12(4), 195402. ' 

Child Language, ♦Cognitive Processes, ♦Developmental Reading, Elementary 
Education, ♦Language Development, ♦Models, Reading Processes, Reading 
Research, ♦Reading Skills 



Nevius, John R., Jr, Teaching for logical thinking Is a prereading activity. 1976, 1 1 pp. ED 
127 557. . 

I 

Class Activities, Classroom Environment, Cognitive Development, Concept 
Formation, ♦Concept Teaching, Early Childhood Education, ♦Learning 
Activities, Learning Processes, ♦Logical THInking, ♦Prereading Experience, * 
♦Reading Readiness 



Perfetti, Charles k:etal Mem0ry during oral and silent repdi^g. 1976, 17 pp. ED 127 785. 

*Coinltlve Prdcesses, Language Research, •Memory, PsychoHnguistics, 
. Reading, •Reading Comprehension, •Recall (Psychological), Retention, ^ ' --^ < 

Semantics, Syntax, *Vocabulary . ' y 

. 1, ^ „ « ' ' 

Pr^ssley, O. Michael. Mental imagery helps eight-year-olds remember what they read* ' 
^ 1976, 18 pp^ED 123 595. ' ' . ' . ^ ' / 

Behivioral. Science Research, Cognitive Processes, CTntent Reading, Grade 
3, *Tmageryi ^* Learning Processes, Memory, •Mnemonics, Primar^jrBduca- 
lion,; •Prose, •Recall (Psychological), Reterition. Retention Studies, Visuali- 
zation ' ' / 



Rayner, Keith. Developmental changes in word recognition stmUgm. Joumai of Educa^^^ 
tipna! Psychology, June 1976, 68(3), 323-329. 

Age Differences, Cognitive Development, College Students, Elementary 
SchQol Students, Kindergarten Students, Reading Skills, Words (Phonetic 



'Reber, Arthur S. and Scarborough, Don L, (Eds.) Toward a psychology of reading: The 
proceedings of tHe City University of New York conferences. Available from: Halsted 
Press, A Division of John Wiley /Sons, Inc„ 605Third Avenue, Nev^ York New York 
10016 ($18.00 cloth). ' ' ^ 

•Beginning Reading, Cognitive frogesses. Conference Reports, ♦Decoding , 
Weadlnj), .Elementary Secondary Education, Literature Reviews, Psycho-^^ 
logical Studies, *Reading Instruction, •Reading Procesies, ^Reading Re- 
, search, Reading Tests, *Visual Perception 



Sandberg, Karl C. Feature analysis and the teaching of reading. March 1978 14 pp feD 
129 086. ^ ' 

•Applied Linguistics, Cognitive Processes, Memory, Psychollnguistlcs, Read- 
' ^ing Ability, Reading Improvementy ♦Reading Instruction, ♦Reading Pro- 
cesses, •Reading Skills, ^Reading Speed, Speed Reading, ♦Word Recognition 

Schroois, J. }. etaL Temporal order and the process of learning to read. Tijdschrlft voor 
de Psychofogie en haar Orensgebleden, June 1975, 30(4^5), 337-361 - 

Cognitive Development, Kindergarten Students,, Perceptual Development* 
Reading Achievement, Reading Skills 
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Scliwartz, Robert M. Strategic' processes in beginoln| reading. Technical report No, I'S, 
•November 1976, 19 pp, ED 134 937. ' 

Beginning Readlng# ^Cognitive Develdpmentj Elementary Education, •Read- 
ing Processes^ ^Reading Research, *Reading Skills, Rf medial Reading, 
Theories . - ' ■ .. 



Shapiro, Jon E. The relationship of reading readiness skills to refleciion-impulsivity and to 
, the effects of visual discrimination training.on impulsive first grade boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts fnternationaL July 191^ , , . . 

Cognitive Style, Educational Programs, cElementary School Students^ Impul- ^ ' 
siveness, Reading Readiness, Reading Skills,. Visual Discrimination ^ ^ 



Sharps, Robert B. A study of interactions between^fluld and crystallized abilities and 
methods of teaching reading and arithmetic, Dissertation Absiracts International, Sep- 
temberMm 35(3^A), 1432. , 

Cognitive Ability, Elementary School Student^, Individualied Instruction; 
Mathematics Achievement, Hathematics Education, Reading Comprehen- 
sTonrReaBing Education^T ]Vfeffioas7 Vocabulary =^=-^=^ -= - 

Singer, Harry and Ruddell, Robert B. (Eds,) Theoretical modfils and processes of reading. 
Second edition. 1976, 768'pp. ED 124* 919. Also available from: International-Reading 
Association, 800 ,Barksdale Road, hfewark,, Delaware 19711 (Order No. 432, $12.00 
member; $18^0 nonmembep). 



Cognitive/ Processes, Cultural Factors, Information Processing, Language 
Developrnent, *Models, Psycholingulstics, *Readlng Instruction, ^Reading 
Processes, JReading Research, ♦Theories, Visual Perception, Word Recogni- 
tion 



Sones, Giltelle K. Relationship of cognitive styles Mnd reading readiness in kindergarten 
. children. Dlsseriailon Abstracts International, December 1973, 34(6-A), 3161. 

Cognitive Style, Field Dependence, Impulsiveness, Kindergatten Students, 
Reading Readiness ' , 

• * 
Stack; Wesner BroV^n.'Sorrje relationships between operativity and reading comprehension, 
1976, \W pp. Available from: University MlcrqfilmSj P. O, Box 1764, Ann Arbor, 
^ Michigan 48106 (Order No. 76-24,269, N^F, $7.50; Xerography, $15.00), 

^ • . , ■ ; V. ^ ■ I 

^Cognitive Development, ♦Developmental Stages, Doctoral Theses, Inter- 
mediate Grades, ♦Psychological Studies, ♦Reading Comprehension, ♦Read- 
ing Processes, IRgadlng Research . . * 



, Storer, Eldon- Lee. the interrelationships , of renectlon-impulslvity. AutomariMtion, and 
riskjtaking with speed and errors of oral reading of fourth grade students. 105, 109 
■ pp. Available from:. University Microfilmr, P. O. Box 1764. Ann Arbor, /Michigan 
48106 (Order No. 76.16,685, MF,$7J0; Xerography, $15.00). ' ' 7 

•Cognitive Processes, Cognitive Style,. Doctoral Theses, Grade 4, Inter- 
mediate Gtades, •Oral Reading, Predictive Validity, .*Readlng Achievement, 
♦Reading Processli, Reading Research , " , . 

Terry, Pamela et at. The 'effects of letter deir'adation an J letter spacing ^n word recogni- 
tion. Journal of Verbal Ledrning and Verbal Behavior, October 1976, 15(5), 577.585. 

. •Cognitive Processes. ,i*Depodftig (Reading), Experimental Psychology, Lan- 
guage Research, •Letters (Alphabet), OrthbirapHic Symbols, Perception, 
Reading. Space Orientation, *Word Recognition 

" ■"- ' ; " . . ' - 

Thorndyke, Perry W. The, role of infereijdes in discourse comprehension. Journal of 
yerbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, Augmt im, iSi^)^^ 

"*C6gnitive Protgssei, *Connected Discourse, ^Language Research, Learning 
Processes, NarratlonrPsychollTTgptoles;^-^^^ Recogni^ 
lion. Verbal Learning 



Thorndyke, Perry W. Cognitive structures in hunian story comprehension and memory 
September 1975, 184 pp. ED \: 587. ' t ' 

Association (Psycholpgice)^ ^Cognitive Processes, Comprehensibn, *Con= 
tent Reading, Doctoral Ineses, ^Memory, ^Nafration, ♦Reading Compre^ 
hension, Recall (Psychological), Short Stories : * 

Walker, Laurence. Comprehending writing and spontaneous speech. Reading .Research 
Quarterly, \ 1(2) f:H4-\m. 

♦Cognitive Processes,. ♦Conlparative Analysis, Edu^tional Research, Grade 
I I, ♦Listening Comprehension, Oral Communication, ♦Reading Comprehen- 
sion, ♦Recall (Psychological), Secondpry Education, Written Language jr^ 

/ ■ ; ' . ' ' ' ^ • 

White, Richard T. and Gagne, Robert Retention of related and unrelated sentences. 
Journgl of Ediicaiiohal Psychology, December 1976, 68(6), 843-852, . 

> ■ ^ ■ ^ ... . / 

♦Cognitive Processes, High School Students, Organiiation, ♦Reading Pro^ 
cesses, ♦Recall (Psychologpl), ♦Retention, Semantics, ♦Sentences . / v 
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Mathtmatles ^ ^ t ' 

* * ■ ■ 

Bielefeld University, West Germany. Research *on the process^f matherfiatics learning, 
Series: Materials and Studies, Volume 2, 1976, 133 pp. ED 133 179. HC'not availabie 
from EDRS. Availabli from; Institut fur DIdaktik der Mkthem*aiik, yniversitai 
BielefeW, Hcidsickfr Heide 94, D-48b0 Bielefeld 15, West Oermany (no price indicated)* 

.• ** ■ 

COiiiUlyt D«v«lopm«ist, Eltrntntary School Mathematics, Elementary Secon- 
dary Education, Instruction, *!nternational Education, ♦Learning, Learnmg 
: Theories, •Mathematics Education, 'Research Reviews (Publicatiops), Sec- 
ondary School Mathematics ' 

Branch* Robert C. The interaction of cognitive style with the instructional variables of se- 
quencing, and manipulation to effect achievanent of elementary mathematics. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts Internaiionai, February 1974, 34(8-A)i 4857. 
■•' ■ » • ' * 

CQgnitlve Style, elementary School Students, Inductive Deductive Reason- 
ing, Mathematics Achievement, Teaching Methods* ^ ^ . 



Brazier, Gerald D. The role of symb*olic mode preference in the learning of mathematical 
structures, Dmerhtion Abstracts InternQtional, February 1975, 35(8- A), 5145'5146. ^ 

Cognitive proccs^Nts, Learning Rate, Mathematics (Cpncepts), Strategies, ' 
. Ta^k Complexity . 

Brown, Margaret and Kuchemann, Dietmar, *Ms it an *add\Miss?** P^art 1, Mathematics in 
School, November 1976, 5(5), 15-17. 

^Cognitive Development, Evaluation, Mathematics '^Education, *Number 
' Concepts, Problem Solving, Researoh, Secondary EduQation, *Secondary 
Scjiopl Mathematics, Whole Numbers 

Bye. J^L Reading in mathematics and cognitive development, 1975, 18 pp. ED 124 926, 

♦Cognitive Development, *Content Reading, Educational Research, Mathe- ^ 
matical ConceptsX*Malhematical Vocabulary, *Reading Ability, ^Reading f 
Comprehension, Reading difficulty, Reading instruction, "Reading Skills, 
Secondary Educsttion , " - 

Carfton, Gaylen R. Location of a point in Enolidian space by children in grades ,one 
through six. Journal of Research in Science Teaching, July 1976, 13(4), 331-336. 

Abstract Reasoning, ^Cognitive Development, *Edi!cational Research, ^JBle-- 
, mentary Grades, *Gedmetric Concepts, *Mathcmaiics Education, Science 
Education, Thought Processes ' ^ 



Carpemtr, Thomas P. and Xewis, Ruth. The developrntnt of the concept of a standard 
unit of mtasure in young children. Journal for Research in Mathematics Educmioru 
. January 1976, 7<1), 53^58. 



•Cognitive Development, Elementary Education, ♦Elementary School . 
Mathematics, *Geometric Concepts, Geometry, Learning, Leainlng 
Theories, Mathematics Education, •Measurement, •Research 



/ 



Chrisman, Gerrx L, and Wheatley, Grayson H. Formal operational thought and learning 
^ , straiegies in mathematical structures. April 1976, 42 pp. ED 127 138. HC not available 
^ fromED^. , ^ ^ 

•Cognitive Development, Instruction, •Learning,^ Learning Theorip, 
♦Mathematics Education, •Research, Secondary Education, Secondly 
' ^ ^School Mathematics, •Transfer of Training 

\Coleman, Max W. The relationships of selected mental factors and thinking interests to 
success in algebra using two methods of instruction. Dissertation Abs/racts Interna- 
\ttbnal, January 1975, 35(7^A), /,043. ^ ^ 

, \ .. i ' ^ 

w Cognitive Ability, College Students, Inierests, Lecture Method; Mathematics " 
_ . Achievem^^ ^ ^ ; 

r ' 

Collis. Kevin F. levels of thinking in clemlritary mathematics. Australian Mmhemaiics 
Teachen June 1976, 32(3 /4), 133-14L . 

If ' = 

•Cognitive j^velopment, ♦Elementary School Mathematics, Elementary Sec- 
ondary Education, Learning, Logic, Mathematics Education, •Number Con- 
cepts, •Secondary School Mat^iematlcs * 

■ ■ ; '\ \ ■ • . ■ ■ 

Flake, Janice |^overing versus uncovering mathematics. August 1975 23 pp ED 128 
^^9. HQvtfit^vallable from EDRS, ^ 



•Cognitive Development, •Conservation (Concept), Curriculum, Elernentary ^ 
Education, *Elementary School Mathematics, Instruction, •Learning Activi^ 
\ ties, ♦Manipulative Materials, MathematicsfEducation^umber Co^ 

Ceeslin, William E. and Shavelson, Richard J. Comparison of content siructareand cogni- 
live structure in high school students^ learning of probability. Journal for Research In 
MathemdtipEdi4Ca(ion,MEiT^^ 

Cognitive Processes, High ^School Students, Mathematics Achievenjent, 
Mathemaiics (Concepts), Mathematics Education * 
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Hagele, Lowell CrAn knalysis of cognitive behavior observed In selected fourth-, sixth-, 
and tighth«grade pupils on a unit in mathematics. Dissertation Abstracts Ihternationat, 
' 'November 1973»34(5«A), 2388. ' ' 

■ \ - , ' . * ^ 

Cognitive Ability, Cognitive ProcaiseSi plementary School Students, Junior 
High School Students, Mathematics (Concepts) ^ 



Hancock, Robert R. pognitive factors and their mteraction with instructional mode, Jour- 
nal for Resmrch in Mathematics Education, ^ , s 

. Cognitive Stylej High School Students, Human Sex Differencesi f^the- 
matics Achievement; Programed Instruction* Retention 

■ 

\ 

Hollander, Sheila K. Strategies df selected sixth graders reading and working verbal\ 
arithmetic' problems. Dissertation Abstraets Internationa^ April 1974, 34(10-A), 
6258^6259, ' , * ' ' 

Cognitive Processes* Elementary School StudenWTKlathematics Achievement / 



Hwpe!V"Fmnk-^^a/r-A-^epresentative sen Piagetian boncrete operations tasks. The- 
oref;ical Paper No., 57. September I97i, 100 pp. ED 124 416. 

] ^ ♦CMnitive Development, Elenientary^ Education, Elementary School Mathe- 
mafics, l^earning, *Leaining Theories, "^Logical Thihklng, Longitudinal 
Studies,. MatKematical Concepts, *Mathematici Education, ^*Researchj ♦Test 
Construction, Tests ^ \ 

Ippolitova, V, Difficulties in the solution of arithmetic problems experienced by chil= 
dren with a delay in psychological development, pefektologiya, 1974, 1, 3-^ . 

Cognitive Development, Delayed Developnienti Mathematics (Concepts)M 
School Age Children \ 



Joncjs, Linda V. The role of mental age and perceptual development In number concept 
. forma^Qn, Dis^ertatiort Abstracts Fnternationaif ^Au^ 1974i'35(2-B)i 1022. 

Cognitive Development, Concept Formation, Mathematics (Concepts), Men- 
tal Age, Perceptual Development 
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kalech5?ft,ky, 'Robert* An investigation of the mathemitical models 'ot Piiget^s psycho 
Iogi#l ttieory of •cognitive learning* Final report, June 19X1, 92 pp. ED 128 751. 

♦Cognitive D€velopment,^Concept Formation, •Developmental Psychology, 
♦Elementary Secondary Education, Learning Plateani, ♦Learning Theories, 
Mathematical Concipti, Matheittitical Lpgi^ ♦Mathematical h|odeli, . 
Mathematics Instruction, "^Psychological Studies, Research .Projects, 
Thought ^rbcesses „ ' , 



Kapadla, Ramesh/tTie biogenetic I^^h, International Journal of Mat^^ 
Science and Technology, November 1975, 6(4), 431-433. ' 

.. " ' ■ , , 

Cognltiyn Development, *Course Content, Curriculum, ♦Curriculum Design^ ' 
♦Educational Principles, Elementary Secondary Educitloni ♦Instruction. 
' •Mathematics Edaeation, Specifications 

: ■ .-ir - ■ ■ ■■ ■, 

Kidder, p. Richard. Gkmehtary and middle school childreii's comprehension of Euclidian 
transformations. Journai for Research in Mathematics Education, January 1976^0) 
40-52. i ^ ' ^' 

--^ 7-- Cognitive Development, Elementary School Mathematlcsf Elementary Sec*^^^^^-^ — 
ondary Education, Qeometric Concepts, •Geometry, ♦Learning, ♦Mathe- 
• matics fiducation, •Research, Secondary School Mathematics* Transforma^ 1 
tions (Mathematics) 

' V ^ " ' • - • ' ^ , - *s 

igford, P. E« Development of concepts of infinity and limit in mathematics. Archives de 
PjK^o/of/#. Spring^Autumn 1974, 42(167-168), 3 N 

Adolescents/ Cognitive Development,) Concept Formation, Mathematics 
(Concepts), School Age Children ' } 



Lester, Frank K. Devebpmental aspects of children's ability to understand mathematical 
proof. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, January 1975, 6(!), 14-25, 

Adolescenis, Age Diffecences, Cognitive Development, Malheniatical AbiU* 
ity, Problem Solving, School Age Children 



McDaniel, Ernest D. Serial integration and early arithmetic aphievemem. Perceptual and 
Motor Skills, October 1975, 41(2), 586, 

Cognitive Development, Elementary School Students, Mathematics Achieve^ 
ment, Perceptual Development, Spatial Organization ^ ' 



McDaniel, Irniit p* and Ouiy, Roland B* Spatial abilities, mathematics achievemeiiti and 
ihesexe^. April 106, 15 pp, ED 125 m • . 




•Cdgnltive Devilopment, Elimantary School Mathematics, Elementary. Sec- , 
ondary Education, •Mathematics Education, Nonverbal Abilityi *PrfdiQtor 
Variafiles, •Rtiearch, *Six Differencei, Testing 



McMahan, Ian D* Sex-role stereotypes of cognitive task pei;formance. Caialog of Selected 
Docwmnisin Psychology^ May 1976| 6, 39* . 

Cognitive Processes, Mathtmatical Abilityi Wechanical Aptitude, Sex Rolp, 
Spatial Perception, Sterfmyped Attitudes ' ^* 



Macnamara, John, A note on Piaget arid njumber* Child Development, June 1975, 46(2), 
* 424^429. 

Cognitive DevelopmenCConcept Forrnitlon, Mathematics Education, Num- 
ber Comprehension, Piaget (Jean) 

■ ' . ■ ■ = ■ ' \ ^ "' " I' • * . 

-^arttn^-J~-taFryi--AHest-^it4v 

cerning the spatial representation of the young child/ Journal for Research in Mather 
m^ics Education, Japuary 1 976, 7(1), 26*3 8. ^ 

*Cognliiv€ -Development,' *Eleinentary School Mathematics-, *Geometrlc 
^Concepts, *L€arning Theories, Mathematici Edycarion, *Research, TopoU 
ogy, Visual Perception - 



JVIartin, J^^ Larry. An analysis of some of Piaget's topologi^l tasks frohi a mathematical 
point of view. Journal for Research In Mathematics Education, January 1976, 7(1), 
8-24. ■ . ■ 

*Co|nitive Development, Elementary Secondary Education, Haptic Percept 
tion, * Learning Theories, Mathematical Models^ *Maihematjcs Education, 
•Research Reviews (Publications), Space Orientation, ^Topology, Visual ^ 
Perception * ' * ' ^ 
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Martin, J. Larry "and Bradbard, David A. (Eds.) Space and geometry. Paffers from a 
research workshop, August 1976, 250 pp. ED 132 033. Also available frbm:^ Informa* 
lion Reference Center ?ERIC/IRC), Ohio State University, 1200*Chambers Road, 3rd 
Floor, Columbus, Ohio 43212 ($4.25). ' - ' . ( 

; ' ' ^ , ' 

♦Cognitive^, pcvelopment. Conference Reports, Curriculum, Elertlentary 
School Mathematics, Elementary Secondary Education, ^Geometric Con» 
cepts, Geqifietry, Instruction, *Mathematics Education, *Research 



OJiara, Ethel. Piaget, the six-yew-old and modern math. Today's Education, Septem 
ber/October 1975, 64(3), 32-36. ' • "* l. 

, , ■ ' ■ . T : ' 

•Child Development, "Chird Psychology, •Cognitive Development, iduca- . 
tional Theorifs, •Elementary School Mathematics, "Mathematical Concepts, 
Mathematical Logic, Matherfiatics Curriculum, •Mathematics Instruction 



Omotoso, H. M. Plaget'S cognitive tasks "as factbw in the acquisition of mathematics 
among Nigerian children. West African Journal oJMducatioml and Vocational Meai 
wrfffiefl/, February 1976, 3(1), 17-24. . ' 

^ Africa, Cognitrve Developmant, Elemefttary School Students, MatHamatics 
Achievement, Mathematics (Coiicepts), Nursery School Students, Piagetian 
Tasks ' \ 



i Omotoso, Helen and Shapiro, Bernard, Conservsition, seriatlon,:c!assification and mathe^ 
matics achiavement in Nigerian children. Psychological Reports, Jurie 1976 38f3 Pt 2) 
1335-1339.^ ^ . . . \ - 



Africa, Classification (Cognitive Processes), Cognitive Devejopment, Conser- 
vation (ConQept),.Mathamatics^ Achievement Preschool Ghildren 
School Age Children / \ ■ 

Osborne, Alan R. (Ed,) Investigations in mathematics education. Vol, 9, No, 4, 1976, 72 
pp. ED 134 475. ^AIso. available froni- Information Reference Center, (ERIC/IRG), 
Ohio State University, 't200 Chambers Road, 3rd Floor, Columbus, 01\iQ 43212 (Sub' 
scription, $6.00; Single Copy, $1,75). 

*Abstracts, dognitive peyelopment, iffec^^ Teaching, Elementary kec- 
ondary Education, *lnstruction,'*Learnlng, ^Mathematics Education, Prob^ 
lem Sol vinji/ Research, ^Research Reviews (Publications), State qf the Art 
Reviews p 



Piaget, Jean. Comments on mathematical education. Contemporary Education 1975 
47(1), 5-10. " , ' ' 

^Cognitive Development, Deductive Methods, Elementary Education, In= 
structlonal Materials, Language, *Learning Theories, Logic, MathematlAl 
* Logic, *Mathematlcs Instruction, ^ *Modern Mathematics, *Teaching 
Methpds t ^ 



Riggs, F. T, and Nelson,^ L, D* Verbal-nonverbal conservation and primary m^athematics; 
. Journa/ fdr ResearcH in Maiherm^^ Novenlbcr 1976/7(5), 315^320, 

*CogHitlve Develppment, *Conservation (Concept), *Elementary School 
Mathematics, Elementary Secondary Education, Geometric Concepts, r 
Mathematics Education^ Measurement, 'Research ' ^ 
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St. Martin, Allen An inalysls of the relationship, bftween two alternate procedures for 
the utilization of teaching aids and^laget's developnnental theory during the Initial in> 
troduction of selected fifth grade ^mathematical topics, Dissertatidn Abstrflcis /«r#mfi- 
//ana/, May 1975, 35(1 1-A), 7037-70/8. 

Cognitive Divelopment, Educational 'Audiovisual Aids, Elementary School 
StudentSs Mathematics Achievement, Mathematics Educatfon, Retention 



Saiterlyj David J. Cognitive styles, spatial ability, and school achievement, Joumal of 
'Bducational Psychology, FebruiLry 1976, ^ 



Academic Achlevemeht, Cognitive Style, Elementary School Students, fllf 
Dependence, liitelllgence, Mathematics Achievenienti Perception, Spatial 
Perception - ^ 



Sharps, Roberi B, A study of interactions between fluid and crystallized abilities and two 
methods of teaching reading and arithmetic, Dissertaiion Abstracts Iniernationali Sep» 
tember 1974, 35(3'A), 1432/ ' ;v 

tognitive Ability, Elementary School Students, IndlviduallEed Instruction, 
Mathematics Achievement, Mathematics Educationv Reading- Gomprehen- ^t 
sion, ReadingEducation, Teaching MethodSj Vocabulary 



Shores, Jay H. and Undcrhllli Robert G. An anal>?sis of kindergarten and, first grade chil- 
drenU addition and subtraction problem solving modeling and accuracy. 1976, 35 pp. 
. ED 121 62<|, . 

Addition^ ^Cognitive Development, ^Conservation (Concept)j Elementary 
Education, '^Elemerttary School Mathematics, Learning, Mathematics 
tion, *Number Concepts, Problem Solving, *Reseacch, Subtraction 



Silvern, Steven B. and Yawk^y, Thomas Daniels. An investigation of the relationships be* 
tween several Piagetian conservation tasks and selected mathematical skills of childrfn. 
Sot4thernJournaio/Education^^ . ^ 

Cognitive Development, ♦Conservation (Concept)* Elementary Educatibn, 
♦Elementary School Mathematics, ♦Mathematical ConceptSj ♦Skill Analysis 

Smith, Robert F. Mathematics education in early "Childhood: Focus on the developing 
child. Teacher Education Forum; Volume 4, hKimber 11. May 1976, 12 pp. ED 128 
306. ■ ' ^ 

♦Child Developmenti Cognitive Ability, ♦Co|nltlve Development, Cognitive 
Processes, ♦Elementary School Mathematics, Instructional Design^ Mathe- 
matics teachers , fNumber Concepts, Numbers, Preservice Education, *Stu- ^ 
dent Teaching,^ Teacher Educators, Teaching Experience, Teiching Tech- 
niques ■ 
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Soh^s, Marvin L, A comparison betw&rt certain Piagcilan logical thinking taiks ibd thf . / 
subfracpdfi^^ility of tirsu iecond, and third grMe chilirm. Dissertation Abstracts In- * 

Age Differences; Cognitive Development, L&gical Thinking, Mathematical " 
Ability, Piaggtian Tasks/ School Age Children 

Steffi, Leslie and Hirstein, James J. Children's thinking In measurement lituations. A^- 
(imat Council of Tmchm of Mathematics Yearbook, 1976, 38, * 

•Cognitive Development, Elementary Education, ^^i^^entary Schoor 
; Mat^matics, *OgQmetric Cor^c^ts, Instruction, Learn^g, Mathematics 
, Education, ♦Measurement, Perceptual ^Deyelopmant, ♦Research Reviews 
n(Pubiications) I ^ 

Wood, R. and Brown,. Mastery of simple probability ideas among jO.C.E. ordinary ' 
' level mathematics^candidates/ intermttonalJourriQl of Mathematicql Education in ScA * V 
enceand T^chnoibgy, August 1976, 7(3), 2^7-306. ^ 

nitive Develdpnient, Curriculum, International Education, * ♦Mathe- ^ 
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LONG-TJERM RESEApCH 



Nptei Thi reports in this iiction concirn 
rteiearch programs that tri continuoui, * 



»AA 1 LpNQITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD "GROWTH AND DiVILOPMENT 

Iii¥fstlgator(s):„ Frank Falkner, F.R.C.Pm Director; Alixandar F. Roche, M.D„ 

Ph.DM Chief, Section on Phx^Ical Growth and Oepetics; and Robert MgCali,^Ph,D., 
] Chief, Stctror on Perceptual /Cogi^ Development, Fcls Research Institute for the 
Study ^^uman D|V#lopment, 800 Llvirmore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
Purposer To conduct a ^multidisciplinmrir study of chUdreii whose bcaith, growth, 

* psychological development, and^environimnt have been studied since birtfi, with prenatal 
^ ^ and genttfc information; and to determine normative patterns of growth and develops 
ment in human subject!. > ^ ^ " 

Subjectsj Over 800^ suhjectsi from present infants to adults Mth their chfldren in study. 
The subjects are healthy, from rural and urban' areas, and from'uppe^-lower to middle 
class backgrpunds. ^ ^ ■ 

Methodsi A muUidisciplinary longitudinal study is being conducied with regular visits and 
use of appropriate analysis and computer methodelogy. ; . ^ ^ 
Duration: 1930-continuingl ' ' 

CopperaUng group(s): |1) Public Health Service, U.S. bepanment of Health, Education, 
^ and Welfare* (2) National Sclenpe Foundation. (3) Samuel S. Pels Fund (4) U S Air 
Force. ) . . - ' . 

Publications: Information Is available* from the investlgatoi^s on appr6Kimately^l,022 

-publicalions that hfive been completed to date, ' - ' 

39 AA'2 DiViLOPMENT OF BUDGETS FOR CLOTHING AND HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 

Investigator^- |:Vi?ginla, Britton, ph.DM ^ome Economist, Consumer and Food 
^ , Economics; msfftute. Agricultural Research Service, U.S.' Dapartment of Agriculture, ' 

Federal Center Building No, 1, HyattsviUe, Maryland 20782. 

Purposi: To develop and update current household clothing budgets taking into apcount 
known physiological and sociopsychologiQil needs, clothing hablls,^ income, and' other 
resources^ of various population groups, and the prices and availability of clothing item|.> 
SuWecB: ^12,000^ children in ^6(000 families with husband and wif^^ and one to five 
children, bUt with no other plersons living in the home, ^ ' 
: IVfgthodsi.Dat|were gathered from the 1960-61 Survey ^ Consumer Expenditures by the 
Bureau of Labol^ Statistics and the U J, Departmrnt of Agriculture, Budgets for children^ 
were^ computed using regression methods for three ecohomic levels of the USDA food 
pl^ns-^economy, low cost, and moderate cost. Separate clothing budgets were computed 
for boys and gi%categorlzed by age, region, and urbanization, Budgets ,will be published 
as total expenditw^ for children's clothing (updated'to^ current price levels) and in gar^ ^ 
ment equivalent, units," * 



/ 



Findings^ Butfiat costf fcsr bop tend^^^^ equal compa^ablt budgitsjor girls at tha 
economy leveL HowevarTat higher budget leveli, ^oys' costs were substantjally liss than 
girls* budgets. This was esptcially trui.for older cWldren. *Cost diffirenccs betwain 
clothing budget hvek wart substantially grater than batWien food plans, riflectlng the 
greatar ^astii^ty of clothing axpanditures, The niajorlty of farm budgets and rural , non- 
farm budggts was about equal to the comparable urbap budgets^ ' * 
Durttioni 1962-c6ntinuing. ^ . »■ ' 

pubUeadonii Brittoni V. Ciothing budgets fdr children from the USDA: Annual costs at 
three levals in four regioris* Home Economics Research Jourriah March 1973, 1(3), 
173-184, (Reprints are available from: Sales Office, American Home Economics Asiocltf- 
tlon, 2010 Massachusetti Avenue, HVff, Washington,* D.C. 2W)36. Price SLOG,) 



39-AA-3 CHILD HEALTH AND DeVELOPMENT STUDIES 



Invistigator(s)f Bea J. van den Berg, Ph.D,, Research Pediatrician, Sahool^of Public 
Health, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720; Stephen Thomas, M.D.i 
Directors Depiirtment of Obstetrics and Gynecology; and Edgar Schoan, M.D,, Directorf- 
Department of Pediatricsi Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oaklandp Califdrnia 9461 L 
Purposf I To investigate t^e relationships^ of biologic, genetic, and medical and en- 
vironmental factory in the parents (including events in prignancy^ labor, and delivery) to 
the nornial^Ad, abnormal development *of the offspring; and to investigate the relatioh^^ 
ships of these factors to ^pregnancy Joss in the forn^ of early fetal death, perinatal mor- 
tality. Infant and childhood mortality, and Jo incidence of congenital anomalies, to 
growth and morbidity patterns in infancy .and childhood, and to cognitive attainment, 
behavioral developmantf and physical characteristics at ages 5 and 10 years. 
Subjects: Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan (a. prepaid niedical health plan) 
who reside in the San Francisco-East Bay Area/ 

Mtthods: The method of study is longitudin^ for both mother and child. In addition to 
Informatioh obtained ipeclfically for the studies,, the medical records for the gravida and 
child provided information on illnesses, injuries, and drugs, A special interview and 
developmental examination were given the child on his 5th birthday and to a large sample 
of children when they were ages 9 t0'll# These Include vision, hearing, speech, and tests 
of Cognitive ability. It is planned to extend the observations with a follow-up examination 
of a subcohort of about Z.OOO .mothers and their children when the latter are about 16 
years .old. An epidemiological research project is in process, aimed at the identification of 
precursory factors for high blood pressure in young persons, 
Durations July 1959-CQntlnulng, ^ 

Publications: Copies of a publication list and reprints are available fromi Child Health - 
and Development Studies, 3867 Howe Street,, Oakiand,- California 94611. 



W'AA»4 " THE BIRKELiY, CAUIFORNIA GROWTH STUDY 

I 

;inveitigator(§)i Dorothy H» Eichorn, Ph,D,, Research Psychologist, Institute of Human 
^ Develapment, University of California, Berkeley, Calf ornia 94720, 

Purposei To study the mental and physical growth of normally healthy persons from 
birth to the present. ' . 
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Subjccisi60fuIMefm» healthy newborns, born ifiBiirkdey bsjitah from !W8t£l929 of 
wliit€, English^ speskin J p^rerils; and 140 offspring of these Jiibjwts, a^tis blrili to 20. 
seen irregularly. 

Mfthodii The -sanfic data, RppropflRte for age, were ccllecled for the subjeclg and thar 
offspring, Begifiiiing im ijie fim ^eeM of life, tests of mentaJ and moMt dovelopnient, 
pediatric eMofninations, and lnt©rvie%v.s were conducted at freiquent intervals during 
gfovyth. At aMjiSitsJiiquiries were rtiadcc^i^^^ lucent illnesses. 

A.nthropomeiric?i, tod^^ photographs, afid skeletaJ X-rays wre taJin at mau- agm, 
Hm'ioQQommic dai^ were colJccted. Studies of th^ physical ^spacts of growth iiiclude 
analyses thatwnpare tiealth hlitories with plysical growth and with sbteal inaturatlofi. 
Emotional and other personplity variablub ure being nii<licd for cons dstcficy, and in 
various intewlptions wih maternal beh^vioj in infancy, ftlrtti hinories, socloiconomlc 
status, and i JiteUectijal and physical growth. 
I>iira<lon! 1928-continuing, 

Piiblicalions; (I ) A mrkan Psych^lOffisn 1961 23( J), (2) Monograph of ih& Sa- 
ci£ty/or Research ifiCMd D^vdopnwuU I9S3. 28, C3) Biy^r, JLcora and Bayley, Nancy. 
Growth dia^msis: Selected m^ihodsfm inferfimrins ond pr^dieiing phjsical d^^ 
frcm one year to malurJiy, Chicago; University of Ctiicago fre^Si | 959. 



39 AA5 GFOWVTH ANO PSVCHONIfSICLOGICALP^rriRNS IN INFAWCy 

In^estjgatQr(s); mgner H.Bridger, M,D., Aswiate ProfMsor of Psychiatry; and 
Beverly Birns. ph,D,. A%Bmm Profesicpr Psycliology, Albert Einstdn College of 
Medicine, Ye^hiva LJniversity, BroiiJi, Mew York 1 040], 

Purposes To invatigate th^ oriiins and course of development of individiial dirferences 
In neonates. 

Sufcjecls: Normal, healttiy, fulJ^term babies, 2 5 days old, born at drmx Mu'iicipa! 
Hospital Center. 

MethfHls: A fieoratal behavioral profile, vvhich was estsblished in previous studies, ^viI^ 
be used. The profile includes bchawral and jiean rate ratings on excitation, soothing, 
feeding, sleep, arj-d ncnstimulus periods of obsirvatiori, Neonates will btff&llo\^ed at ages 
2 Nveeks. and 1. 2, 3^ and 4 months to fneasur^ the stability ^Imrly appearing traits and 
their rdation to later be haviors. Data wll be analyzed ^Ith respect to stability c?f early 
appearing behavicrs and the relationship betv^eeri neonatal behavior and maternal and 
birth history. 

Duration* 196^-eQntinuln|. 

Cooperaling group(s)! National Institute of Nlcntal Heal lh; ^Public Health Service; LT.S. 
DrpartfTient of Health, E^uc^tion. and \^elfare. 

Publlcslions: (l) Ne^vtoii, Craiit and Le^lne, Seyinour (Eds.] e^rly experience ami 
behnviar: fsychobioi^iy of de^elopmnl SptingMd, Illi nois; Charles C Thomis, 1968. 
il) PiydiosomQiic i^edicfm, 1966, 2fi, 3 36, 



39^AA 6 lONGItUDIMAL STUDV Of DENTOF^CIAL SKILeTA.L, PHySICAL GBO\mH 
^ND ISIUTRiriONOf CmLBReN 

Invesiigflior(s)^ Bhim Sen Savara, D.MD-.M.S, .Chairiiian, Child Study Clinic. Schcol of 
Dentistry. Health Sciences Center, University of Orejon . Portland, Oregon 97201 . 
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Pufpoici' To study the deniofacial growth of children, asscis ikeletal age related to facial 
growth, and variations in physique arid its effect on dgntofaciiil growth; and to deterrnino 
heritable traits. 

Subject.^! Over 40O subjects (liicluding 40 pairs of tWlns)j followed ftpm preadolescence to 
adulthood^ with records taken every 6 months until age 14 and yearly thercafteh 
Meihodsi Cephalograms, hand, wrist, and calf x^fays, intraoral x-rays* dental study casts, 
anthropometric measurenienis, and photographs are talcen and oral examinations ad- 
ministered to the subjects every 6 months until a^e 14 and yearly thereafter, A system has 
been developed to combine cephalometria data with dental Qmt measurements. In effecti 
the cephalograms are expanded to three dimensions by using both frontal and lateral 
cephalograms of the Broadbent Boltoti cephalonietric system» then study cast is measured 
in three dimensions and matheniatically placed In this expansion. Measurements are 
corrected for magnification and distortion by transformation forniulae (Savara 1965). 
Findings: See Publications below. Over JO publicatiphs have been generated from this 
longitiidinal program since it was begun in 1 949. 
Duritloiii 1949^1978. 

Cooperating groiip(s)i National Inititutes of Health; Public Health Service; U, S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfarei 

Publications^ (1) A list of publications is available froni the investigator. (2) Some recent 
publications Include: (a) Savara, B. S. and Talceuchi, V. A longitutlinal study of effects of 
electrical burns on growth of tht ofo-faeial structures (in press), (b) Takeuchl, Y.; Savara, 
B. S,; and Shadel^ R, J, Norms of size and biennial increments of eight anatomical 
measures of the temporal bone in boys and girls from 4 to 20 years of a|e (in press), (c) , 
Savara, B. S. and Steen, J. C. Timing and lequence of eruption of pernianent teetl^in a ' 
longitudinal sample of Oregon children (in press), (d) Takeuchi, Y. et aL Longitudinal / 
growth study of the sphenoid bone using factor analysis (in press), (e) Savara^ B. S. and^ 
Takeuchi, Y. Locating landmarks on sphenoid and temporal bones (in press). (1) Arya, b/ 
S. and Savara, B, S. Field theory and mesiodistal tooth size. Jourml of Indian Or- 
thodonHc Society, 1976, VI1I(4), 2348. 



3B AA1 NEW RADIOGRAPHIC STANDARDS OF RiFERlWCi FOR SKELITAL 
DIVE LOPMil\!T OF CHILDREM AND StANDARDS IN PREPARATION 

liivesfigator(s): S. Idell Pyle, . Ph.D,, Research Associate in Anatoiny, School of 
Medicine, Case Western Reserve Universltyp Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W. 
GrQulich, Ph.D., Research Biologist, National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, Btethesda, Maryland 20O14; and staff of the National Center for Health 
Siatistics involved in the National Health SurveVi tPublic Healtti Service, U.S- Depart^ 
ment of Health, Education. "and W^elfarei Washington, DlC. 2020L 
Purpose^ To develop radiograpliic standards of reference for skeletal development of 
children to provide a basis for Identifying maturity levels of growing bones in the hands, 
elbows, shoulders, hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the shapes 
of the bone shadows in an X-ray film.. 

Subjects^ Approximately 1,000 healthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. 

Methodsi The bone shadow^s in an X-ray film display a modal rate of growth of each 

bone by illustrating regularly occurring osseous features ^hich develop in series in the 
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jurfacc of the bone Qom% as it calcifies. A Nference standard CDnsists^of films arranged 
as a series to show lequeritial osseous featuras %v^iich are alike^i^ males and fcinaks. It Is 
an instrument for mtasuring the skeletal matiirity level of children. Films of the subjects, 
covering the full span of growth froni birth to adulthood, fiava been used to prepare 
standaras. A staiidard of reference for joints in th^ uppgr extremh/ Is in prepararion, 
with the section on the hand and wrist showini thg application of cardinal maturity in- 
dicatofs of individual bones to handwrist bones v/hkh are anomalous in ihe number of 
their bofie growth centers. For published standards, scr^ublication references listed 
below. . ' ^ 

Durtiijcm i948-CQntinuing. 

Coopfradng groicp(§)r Bolton-Brush Growth Study Center, Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland; Departnient of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard University School of 
Public Health, BDston; Natiohal Center for Health Statistics, Rockville, Maryland; 
Departments of Pedlatrici and Endocrinology, Henry Ford Hospital Detroit; Merrill- 
Palnner Institute, Detroit; Department of Education, Ea^ern Mlchl|an LTiiivarsity. 
Ypsilanti, - . ^ K 

FublkBtlcifta: (I) Greiilich, W/ W, and Pyle, S. I, ^ raaiographlc ailas of skeleial 
devilopment oj tfw hand and wrist (2nd Ed.) Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1955. (2) Hwr, N. U] Pyle, S. L; and Francis. C. C, A radiographic alias cf 
skeletaf develapmeni of the foot and "ankle (1st Ed.) Springfield, Illinois: Charia C 
Thomas, 196a. (3) Pyle, S. I. and Hoerr, L. A standard of reference for tJie 8ro%^lng 
knee (2nd Ed,) Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1969. (4) Pyle, S. I.; 
Waterhcuse, M.,* and Oreulich, W. W. Asiandgrd of re/erencefor the growing Hand 
and mUt (1st Bd.) Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of Case Western Reserve University, 1971, 



MiTMODS IM CHARACTER OEViLOPMEWT 

lnv€stlgsitpr(fif Erhesl Ligon, Ph-D.. Director; and staff, Union College Character 
Hfsearch Projeet, 10 Ndtt Tefrace, Schenectady, New York 12308. ' 
Purposes To develop more effective methods in character daveloprnent in cooperation 
with families and charpcter training agencies. ("Character" is defliied in terms of three 
diinenslons: philosophy of values, breadth of social visloii, and strenglh of purpose,) - 
SubjecU: Children and families throughDut the LJnited States. Thehamilles belong to 
churchesryMCAs, and schools but participate in the study as individi|al families> 
IVIethodst Procedures of ih^ rasearch are based on action research, in \vhich the par- 
ticipants cooperate svlih th^ laboratory and use methods of coscientist research. Open^ 
ended reports on research goals consliture the basic body of research data, An analysis of. 
these data serves as^the basis for the developnicnt of new prpcedures and for the scien- 
tific reports that are published concerning it. 

Findings^ Repbrts have been prepared cDncerning hypotheses tested in the home and 
character building agencies. Most of the Findings relate to the home, learning, decision 
making, and methods for character development, plus descriptions af age level potentials, 
especially for decision making. 
Duratioii* 1935-continuirig- 
Coopenting grDCip(j)i Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

PubllejititfiiB* Catalog: Attitude Education and Character Development, ^hich lists 44 
publications and includes a price list, is available from the investigator. 




LONQlTUDiNAL QROWTH STUDIES OF CHILDREN WITH. 
CRANIOFACIAL BIRTH DiFECTS 



IfivesUgaioHs)- Samud Pruzansky. D.D.S.« Director, Center 1f©f Crariio facial Anonialies, 

Mfdical Cmlm, Unlveriity of Illinois^ P.O. Box 6998, ChlcagOi lUiriois 60680. 

Parposc^ To study the apidemlology, genetics, morphalogy, physiology, and postnatal 

deviIopin€rit or childrerti and to plot the natural history of children with craniofacial 

birth defects. ^ 

SubJecUi Over 3,000 subjects, males and femalesi frofn infancy to adulthood. 

Methodi: The iubjects were Initially studied as infants. Procedures Included tomU 

genocephalbmetfy, tomography, dental casts; and photographs. Speech and hearing, 

psychosocial, and padlatric evaluations supplied additional information, ^ 

Findingii Patterns, of growth have been delineated that are useful in clinical mana|em#nt. 

Some condiilDns have bean shown to get V'orse; some show spontaneous imprDvement; 

and others remain unchanged, Syndrome-specific cranial niofphologies have been de- 

scribed and genetic significance has been described. . 

Duration: 1949-cQntinuing, 

CDoperaHfii group(s)j (1) Illinois State Pediatric Institute. (2) Division of SerWces for 
Crippled Children, University of Illinois. (3) Cook County Children's Hospitah (4) Divi» 
sion of Research; Maternal and Child Health Services; National Institutes of Health; 
Public Health Service; UJ, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare/ <5) National 
Institute of Dental Research; National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U^S. 
Department of Health, JduQatlon, and Welfare, ^ * . 

PuhUdAtiomt Clejt Palate Journal, 1971, 8, 239. A list of articles in Journals of dentistry, 
medicinei public health * speech and hearing, and psychology is available from the In- 
vestigator, . • 



aS^AA'lO NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIOfJAL PROGRESS (NAEP) 

InveiUgaior(§)r J. Stanley Ahmann,.Ph.D., Project Director; Roy Forbes, Ed.D., Project 
Director; and George Johnson, Ph.D^j Ass^ociate.ProjM Director, National Assessment 
. 'of Educational ProgresSi 700 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver^ Colorado 

•80203. \ / 

Purposei To obtain census^ik^^ data on thfe knowledge, skills, concepts, understandings, 
and attitudes possessed by young Americans; and to meaaure the growth or dfcline in 
educational attainments that occur over time In the 10 learning ^reas assessed . 
Subjeclji 27,000 subiects annuaUy In each age group; 9, 13, and^7 Oncluding high school 
dropouts and early graduates); and 5,000 young adults annuallyj ages 26 to 35, . 
IVfethodst The National Assesiment of Educational Progress is an annual national survey 
that assesses 10 learning arais: art, career and occupational development, citiienship, , 
litefature, niathetflatici, music, reading, science, social studies,' and writing. Three areas 
have been assessed twice: scieftce (1969'70 and 1972^73); writing (1969-70 and 1973-74); 
and reading (1970-71 and 1974-75). The four age leveL^ aJsessad were selected to corre- 
spond to the end of prlniaryj intermediatej secondary^ and postsecondary education. A 
national probability sample of approxiinately 2,500 to 2,600 individuals per group ad> 
ministered jsackage, and a sample of 2^1 W to 2,2M Individuals per indivlduaUy ad- 
minstered package are assessed annuflly. The samples are designed to allow MAEP to , 
estimate the performance of the population for that age leveL Students in school are 
assessed ij small groups up to 12, or In some cases, in individual Intarviewj, Paper and 
pencil questions, djicussi^^^ perform are included among the wer- 
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chm. Adults ai§ interviewed individually at home, and 17-year olds who are out of 
school also rppond to exercises individually. Results are reported Tor about 50 percent of 
the exercises given each year and are stated in percentages of peoplfe responding correctly 
or incorrectly. Results are reported nationally 'and for geographic region, size and type of 
cornmufiity, age, sm, race, and parental eduiation, 
Duration: 1969-continuing. 

Coopepatlnp group(s)* (1) National Center . for Educational Statistics; U,S. Office of 
Education; Lducation Division; U.S. Department of Health, Educationt and Welfare. (2). 
Carnegie Corporation, (3) Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
(4) Research Triangle Institute, (5) Measurement Research Center, (6) Education Com- 
mission of the States. 

Publlcatlonsi The National Assessment Publications List is available from: Education 
Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln Tower. 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver. Colorado 
80203. 



M AA 11 COLLABORATIVi STUDliS IfM CEftlBRAL PALSY AND OTHER 

NiUROLOGICAL AND SEISISpRY DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD , 

I?ivestlgalor(s)i Joseph S. Drage, National Institute of Neurological and Com- 

municative Disorders and Stroke, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
Purposf: The Collaborative Perinatal Project (CPP) is a longitudinal multidisciplinary 
research effort which seeks leads to the etiologies of cerebral palsy, mental retardation, 
learning disorders, congenital malformations, minimal brain dysfunction, convulsive 
disorders, and communicative disorders through studies which relate the events, con- 
ditions, and abnormalitfes of pregnancy, labor, and delivery to the neurological and men- 
tal development of the children of these pregnancies, 

Subjects: During a period from 1959 through 1966, detailed research data were obtained 
from 50,000 women during pregnancy, labor, and delivery. The children born to these 
50,000 women during their participation In the CF*P have been examined at specific inter- 
vals up to the child's 8th birthday to identify abnormal conditions which might limit the 
child's ability to reach maximum developmental potentiaL 
^ Methods: A comprehensive analysis of the data will investigate the complex Interactions 
bet\vecn the child's condition and the antecedent factors which may have contributed to 
the condition. The analysis of this data is underway within the National Institutes of 
, Health, within other governmental agencies, and under contract with teams of. In- 
vestigators at medical centers outside of government. The Perinatat Research Branch knd 
the National Institute of Neurological and Comrnunicative Disorders and Stroke have, the 
responsibility for monitoring, coordinating, and administering the overall research effort. 
The goal of this effort is to make a series of publications^atlable to the research com- 
munity and the general public. The projected completion of this analysis is June 30, 
1976. The data for the CPP were collected at 12 major medical centers in the United 
States. ' ' ^ ' 

Diii^tiOii: 1956'Continuing, ^ . 

Cooperating group(s): Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins Univer/ 
n sity School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland; Boston Lying-in Hospital, Children's 

Medical Center, and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, 
Massachusetts; University of Minnesota Medical School, . MinneapoHs, Minnesota; 
Columbia'-Presbyteri^a Medical Center, New York, New York; Children's Hospital of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York; University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Oregon; 



Children's Hospllal of Philaddphia and Pennsylvania Hospital Philaddphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Brown UAiveriity, Providence, Rhoda Island; University of Tenties'^a^ Medical 
Schooli MarHphis, Tennessee; Medieal College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 
Publkfltionsi (1) Niswander, K. et al The womhn and their pregnandlm 1972. (The 
Collaborative Perinatal Study of the National Institute of Neurological and Com* 
munlcatlve Disorders and Stroke, ) Available from: Superintendent of DocumefttSi U 
Oovernment Priming Offlcei Washington, D.C. 204024 Order Stock No, ,1749-00038; 
price, $10.00. (2) A bibliography is available from the invatigator. / 



3S^AA 12 STUDY OF PERSONALSTY OpIiNTeD DiVEUOPMENT BY THi 
TWIN IISltRAPAm COMPABWOW METHOD ^ 

Investlgntor(|}j Williarn PoUini Chief; Donald Cohen, M,D,, Clinical Associate; 

and Eleanor Dibble, Res^OTch Social Worker, Section on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult 
^ Psychiatry Branch, National Itiiiitute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
' '\ Health Administratjon* ^bllc .HealtK Service, U.S, Departmeni of Health, Education 

and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland iO0l4. 

Purpose: To understand the contributions of genetic, constitutional, and environmental fac- 
tors ip sopal, emotional, and cognitive dgveloprnent during the first years of life; specifi- 
cally,^ to explicate the factors that underlie the emergence of individuality, using' twins and 
triplets as subjects; 

Subjects: Twins and tripkti, fronri the prenatal period through elementary school age* 
-Mtthodsi The central Methodological principle entphasizes the effort to define precisely 
developmental difference wlthjri infant and childhood ME twin pairs,' and then search 
for the determiiTants of such differences. In thejlpngitudinal study, parents are inter- 
viewed as soon as the diagnosis of a twin pregnency is made. Neurological, pediatricj and 
' developmental assessments are performed at birth and at 3- to 6-month intervals during 
the first years of life, The parents are interviewed at the same intervals about the 
children's development and faniily hlstdry, In tjie preschool period, the children receive 
standardized psychological testing, ^re observed in a standardized nursery school setting, 
and are Administered projective psychological testing. Children and families are visited at 
home and are also' seen in structured office settings, In cross-sectional studies, children 
are seen for dgvefopmental evaluation, psychological assessment, and observations of. free 
play; and their parents are interviewed, The value of questionnaire techniques is being in- 
vestigated. A general research question relates to the way in which constitutional dif- 
ferences in the children elicit different types of parenting^and the ways In which differen- 
. , ^ tial parental behavior shapes th-j eniergence of personality differences in children. 

Duratiom 1967-1980/ * . 

39-AA.13 PREVINTIVELY ORIENTED SCHOOL WIENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

Jnvestlgiilor(s): Emory JL. Cowenj Ph.D., Professor,- Departflfient of Ps^ychology, and 
bijeetor; D. A. Dorr, Ph.D,, Research Coordinator; L. D. Izzo, M.A., , Chief 
Psychologist; and M,A, Tfost, M.A., Chief Sotial Worker, Primary Mental Health Pro- 
ject, University of Rochester, River Campus Station, Rochester, New York 14627. 
Purposes To detect and prevent school maladaptation. 

Subjects^ 7,500 Ahool cht^ren, including 4,jM primary children in 11 preventively 
oriented school mental health programs. 

Methods^ Current research, which orighiated in 1958 (see Research Reiating to Childrmu 
Bunetin 19, January^September 1965, Study r9^^SS^7, p.J14), includes_2£sjudi€S^n traip^ 
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ing nonpfofessionaU, evaluation of programs, process analyses, selection-process rela 
uons, jeleclion-outcome reltttions, and process-outcome relations. Between 20 and 30 dif 
ferent research instruments and assessment procedures are being used. 
Duration; 1958-eontlnuing. ' 



39.AA.14 LANQUAGE ACQUISITION IN, THE CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ' 
BIHAVlOB AND INTERACTION J 

Inveailgaloils)! Margaret Builowa, M.D., Researcher, Speech Communication Group, 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cambfidae' 
Massachusetts 021 39, ' • . i ' 

Purpos*.' To find th© steps by which early stages of the child's language development take 



SubJ«y: Four firstborn children from white, English-speaking, middle class families. 
' Methods: Each child was observed from birth for at least 30 months at home at weekly 
inicrvals, On each visit a half hour continuous record vtas made on, tape and film. An 
observer usiog a shielded microphone dictated a simultaneous description of ongoing 
behavior and interaction to supplement the film taken by a robot camera. A timing signal 
was placed on the tape and film every 5 seconds. (The tape and film from an observation 
may be synchronized during playback In the laboratory.) In addition, an independent 
team^ that consisted of a pedia'-ician and a developmental psychologist visited each 
baby's home once a month to assess other aspects of maturation and development. In- 
dexfes to sound and transcripts werfe made from the tapes to permit rapid search. Tapes 
are analyzed by linguists interested in phonological, semantic, and syntactic features. Syn 
chronized tape and film is studied by linguists and by the principal investigator, who is 
mterested in the communicative behavior of which the vocaliEaiion forms a part. 
Findiiigs: The most significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between the 
child's vocal sound production and actions wth the same meaning in early performative 
sentences. Such sentences are used by the ffiild to communicate messages when he Is 
showing somethini to someone, when he is greeting someone, etc. Another finding is the 
spontaneous, .appearance of sentences with topic-comment construction in the child's ' 
speech even though parents rarely use this construction. (The construction is not 
characterisiic of adfltt American English.) • 
Duration: Pilot study, 1959. 1965; present study, 1965.continuing. 

Cooperalliii group(s)j National Institutes of Health; Public Health Service; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. " ' 

Publications: (1) Journal of Child Psyciiiatry, 1964. III(l), 53. (2) Monographs of the 
Society for Resean h in Child Development, 1964, 29(1), 101-114. 0) Language md 
Speech, 1964, 7(2), 107-1 1 1. (4) Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Laboratory oj 
electronics, 1966, 8F, 181-186. -(5) Lingua. 1967, 19(1), 1-59. (6) Foundations of 
Language, 1967, 1, 37-65. (7) Reibel, D. A. and Schane, S. A. (Eds.) Modern studies in 
English. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey- Prentlce-Hall, Inc., 1969. Pp. 422-447. (8) BAr- 
Adon, A, and Leopold, W. F. (Eds.) Child language: A liook of readings. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. (9) Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1971, 10(1), 124-135. (10) Quarterly Progress Report of the Research 
Laboratory of Electmnics. M.I.T., 197J. No. 100. (II) JSuIlowa, M. From communica- 
tion to language. Presented at the International Symposium on First Language Acquisi- 
tion, Florence, Italy, 1972 (mimeo), (12) Builowa, M. and Putney, E. A method for 
analyzing communicative behavior between Infant' and adult from film. Presented at a 
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bor, Michigan, 1973 (mlmeo), (13) Bullowa, M. Non-verbal communication In infancyl 
Presented at tha 1st Congress of the International Association for Semiotic Studies, 
Milan* Italy, 1974 (preprint), (14) Gruber, J. S.. Correlations between the syntactic con- 
siructions of the child anc! of the adult. In C. A, Ferguson and D. Slpbin (Eda,)j Siudies 
of child language. Holt, Rinchart 'and Winston, 1973. Pp. 440-445, (15) Bullowa, M, 
When infant and adult communicate, how do they synchronize their behaviors? A. , 
Kendon etnL (S^s.), Organization of behavior in face-^ Moutonj 1975, 

Pp. 97-129. (16) Bullowa, M, et al. Infant vocalization: Communication before speech. 
In T. R. Williarns (Ed.), Socialization and communication in primary groups^ Mouton, 
1975. Pp. 243=281. (17) Bullowa, M, A matrix for language, Presented at the 21st Annual 
Conference of the International Linguistic Association, New York City, March 1976 
(mimeo), (18) Bullowa, M, From communication to language. International Journal of' 
Psycholingulstics (in press), (19) Bullowa, M, Infants as conversational partners, In T, F, 
Myers (Ed,), The development of discourse and conversation^ Edinburgh University Press 
(in press). (20) Bullowa, M. From performative act to performative utterance. In S. K, 
Cihosh (EdO* Biologyi language and human behavior. University Park Press (In press). 
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33 AA 15 THE HARVARP PRiSCHOOL PROJICT 

Inve§tIgator(s)* Burton L. White, Ph.D,, Director; Jean Watts, Ph,D,, Co-Director; and 
Barbara Kaban, M,A., The Harvard Preschool Project, Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment, Gfaduate School of Education, Harvard. University, 418 Larsen Hall, Appian Way, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

Purpose: To trace the development of educabilily and competence in children during the 
first 6 years of Ufa; and simultaneously to trace the role of experience in such develop- 
ment. ' 
Subjects* Presently, 32 normal children, ages 12 to 32 months, of both sexes, half of 
whom were selected because they exhibited potentials to develop high degrees of general 
competence during the second and third y&ars. of life; while the other children seemed 
likely to develop a considerably lower level of competence. 

Methods: The work in progress constitutes a longitudinal natural experiment, Data are 
collected by home observation and testing of the children on the average of 2 hours per 
week. One observational technique consists of tape "recordings in which the observer 
describes the child- s activities. The data are then coded onto forms using Instruments 
developed for the project. Another techniqtie involves a checklist record of behavior. 
Tests of language and cognitive development are administered regularly. Faetors are 
measured including stream of experience, the child's competencies, and salient en" 
vironment^ influences. ' - ^ 

Findings: Analysis of preliminary data indicates that the observatipn instruments are^. 
monitoring the deveiopment of competence in promising ways. Further indications of 
« how chlldrearing ^practices influence the process are bjcoming clear. The mother, or 

substitute, usually through indirect action, is seen as tise major environmental mfluence 
on the development of competence. A longitudinal experiment will be initiated this year, 
(See Research Relating to Children} Bulletin 22, May-December 1967, Study 22-DA=3, p. ^ 
16.) " ; ^ 

Duration: September 1965-cdntinuing. ' ' 

Cooperflting group(i)! (1) y,S, Office of Economic Opportunity. (2) Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York* (3) Head Start; Office of Child Developnient; Office of Hum*n 
. * . Development; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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3S AA 16 LiARNINQ OF INCENTIVE VALUi IN CHILDREN^ 



InvesUgalor(s): Jum C. Nunnally, Ph,D., Profesior, Department of Psychology, Vander» 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 

Purposei To study the learning of incentive value 'in children through the use of reward 
conditioning, 

Subjectsi Elementary school children, ages 7 to 11* 

Methodi: Neutral objects (usually nonsenia syllables) are associated with receipts of 
reward* nonffcward, and loss of reward in various types of research designs. The amounts 
/ and kinds of condition reward value are measured in relation to verbal evaluation, 

reward expectancy, choice behavior, and measures of selective attention. 

Fliidlngs: Various consistent effects have been found on the dependent measures, and the 

research paradigms have been able to differentiate many treatment conditions' concerned 

with secondary rewards, • 

Duration: 1963-continulng. 

Cooperating groiip(s)r Office of Education; U.S. Department of Health^ Education, and ' 
Welfare. 

Publications! (1) Rileigh, K. K, and Nunnally, J, C. A new measure of semantic ap^ 
praisa! for studies of secondary rewards. Psychonomic Science, 1970- 18, 203-205. (2) 
Vrilson, W. H. and Nunnally, J. C, A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaning in 
children. Psychonomic Science, 1971, 23, 149-150. 

3fl-AA.17 CHILDHOOD. PSyCHOSIS 

Investigalor(s): Rudolf Ekstein, Ph.D., Director, xChlldhood Psychosis Project- Seymour 
W. Friedman, M.D., Director, Clinical Services; Peter Landrds, M.D., Staff Psychiatrist; 
^ Beatrice M. Cooper, M.A., Senior Research Social Worker; and Joel Liebowitz, Ph.D., 

Clinical Research Psychologist, Reiss-Davis Study Center, 9760 West Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California 90035. 

Purpose: To develop better diagnostic and treatment methods for childhood psychosis; 
and to investigate psychoanalytic methods of treatment, the use of support systems, and 
work ^ith parents, collaborating agencies, schools, and hospitalr. 
Subjecte: 10 children, ages 5 to 20. , 
Methods: Data were gathered through tape recordings of psychotherapy sessions, 
therapists' summaries of sessions, and repeated psychological tests. The use of distance as 
a psychological mechanism will be investigated. (See Research Relaling to Children, 
Bulletin 18. March-December 1964, Study 18.L-36, p. 58; and Bulletin JO, October 1965- 
Nlay 1966, Study ZO-IA-l, p. 72.) 
Duration: 1957.continuing. 

Publlcaiions: (1) Children of time and space, of action and Impulse. New York- 
Applet on-Century-Crofts, 1966. (2) The challenge- Despair and hope in the conquest of 
inner space. New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1971. (3) Ekstein, R. and Friedman, S. W. Do 
you have faith that I'll make it? Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2). (4) Rubin, K. 
The flawed hammer, Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2), (5) Cooper, B. The flawed 

. . triangle;. Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971, 8(2), (6) Liebowitz, J. M. Transforihation of 
the navv-.Re.evaluation via psychological testing. Reiss-Davis. Clinic Bulletin, 1971-, 8(2). 
(7) Ekstein, R. and Wax, D. Fusion and diffusion of memory and perception in 
childhood psychosis in relation to psychotherapeutic innovations. Reiss-Davis Clinic 
Bulletin, 1972, 9(2). (8) Ekstein, R.; Friedman, S.; and Caruth, E. The psychoanalytic 
treatment of childhood schizophrenia. In B„ B. Wolman (Ed.), Manual of child 

• ■ *'^J>'cAopflrto/ofj'. New York: McOraw Hill, .1972. Pp. 1033-105 
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39-AA.18 A SURVEY OF THl NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDHeN 

Inve$iiga(or(i)i Judith^ Cook, M,B.. B^Chem., Lecturer; Douglas Altman, B,Sc., Lec- 
turer; W, ,W. Holland, M;D., F.F.C.M., Profeiior; and S. 0. Topp, B.Sc, Dip.Stat,, 
Lecturer^ Depar tmant of Clinical Epidemiology and Social Medicine, School of Medicine, 
St. Thomases Hospital, London S.E.I, England; and A. Elliott, M.D., D,P.H., County 
Medical Officer, Kent County Council, Kend England. 

Purpose! To examine the dietary intake of school children and investigate its relationship 
to health and socioecononilc factors; and to explore the extent and nature of poor nutri- 
tion. 

Subjfctai 1,017 children, born between 1953 and 1955 or between 1958 and 1960, residing 
in and attending Local Authority schools In four areas in Kent, EnglAnd, The sample was 
stratified by sociarclasi, family size, arid (veight, Higher sampling fractions .were uken 
for children (1) from larger families, (2) from lower social classes, (3) with no fathers, 
and (4) with low weights, in order to have adequate numbers of subjects In those groups 
suspected of having the greatest likelihood of deficiency, 

Methodsi Field work for each child, conducted between September 1968 and March 1970, 
was comprised of a weighted diet record, a locioeconomic questionnaire, and a medical 
] cKamination. The weighted diet record was kept for I week and was closely supervUed by 
a trained field worker. The same field worker administered the socioeconomic question- 
naire which elicited information on family structure, father's occupation, mother's educa- 
tion and working status, the child's health history and eating pattern, and the parents' 
heights; The medlcale^^ one of two medical of fleers, 

clinical assessment of the nutritional status of the child; measurements of height, weight, 
triceps ahd subscapular skinfold thickness, circumference, and peak expiratory flow 
rate. The medical examination also noted clinical evidence of vitamin deficiency. 
Durations 1968''C0fttlnulng; ' ' 

Cooperating group(i): Department of Health and Social Security. 
Publications: (I) Cook, J. #/ ai A survey of the nutrirional status of school children. 
Relation between nutrient intake and socioeconomic factors. British Journal of Prevm- 
tive Sqciai Medicine, 1973,. 27, 91^99. (2) Topp, S. p.; Cook, J.; and Elliott, A. 
Measurement of nutrition&l mtake among school children. British Journal of Preventive 
Social Medicine, 1972, 26, 106, 



39'AA IS RESiARCH AND QUIDANCE LABORATORY SUPiRIOR STUDENT PROJICT 

Invest!gator(s): Marshall P. Sanborn, Ph.D., Director; and Charles Pulvino, Ph.D., 
Associate Director, Research and Guidance Laboratory, University of Wisconsin* 1025 
West Johnson, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 

Purpose! To develop and demonstFate procedures for the identifigation and description of 
multipotentlal and promising youths; to study the guidance and educational development 
of human potential; and to serve as a demonitration and developiqeht center for counsel- 
ing, guidance, and planning activities for all cooperating high schools. 
Subjectai This is a longitudinal sample now numbering 3,700 males and females* ages W 
to 30, from 90 Wisconsin school systems, whose average mental test scores are in^the up- 
per three to five percent of students in their age range arid grade in school. Subjects are 
selected using criteria designed to Identify multipotentlal youths in grade 9. Tl^ese criteria 
inchide aspects of the student*! vqcabulary, spoken and written communication, reading 
background, range of interests, school performance, creativity, and learning behavior, ^ 




Methods- Subjects visit the laboratory hmtki for 1 day at least once during their period 
of high school atlendance. Arranged activitias include testing and evaluation, analysis of 
written and oml performancesp vlslii to classes and laboratories, and conferences with 
university itafr memberi in any area of interest. These activities are designed to (1) 
broaden students' horizons with respect to educational and vocational opportunities, (2) 
develop realistic selt%cahcepii about their own strengths and intereits, (3) foster plans for 
suitable educational programs, (4) c|iscover methods for overcoming limitationi, (5) en- 
. courage development personal and academic strengths, and (6) provide counsel on 
matters that m«y influence the individual student's fullest development, Findings are in^ 
terpreted and impUcatlons are considered with the student In individual counseling ses- 
sions. Uboratory staff teams (1) visit 'imdents' schools and hold conferences with the 
parents of each participating child to inform parents about characteristics of their 
children which ^hey may not know; (2) stimulate action of parents to meet their child's 
developmental needs; (3) facilitate communication between tfie parents, school, and stu- 
dent; and .(4) discover points of view and other parental characteristics which affect the 
student^s development, A written report regarding each individual student is sent to his or 
her school contwning Information about the itudent's performance, interests, and needs; 
as well as sugge^tioni the school could implement to provide desirid educational or per» 
sohal experieneei. Inservice training sessions are held to discuss ^ecifk students, suggest 
tions to the school, and general principlei for guidance and education for superior 
students. Objectives of these training sessions are (1) stimulation of and assistance with 
the processes of identification of superior students; (2) ^encouragement and assistance in 
making speaal lprbvision for the ^d^ of superior students, and stimulation to do 

so for other students; (3) provision of information about educational and vocationaUre- 
quirements and opportunities particularly applicable to superior students; ,(4) encourage^ 
ment of innovation and experimentation in school procedures for superior students as 
well as for other students; and (5) demonstration of appropriate gOidance^servicei for 
high school students, Although there are difncultles in obtaining adequate control 
groups, some rf$earch studies have been done comparing laboratory participants with 
other students matched on academic, familial, school^ and community variables. In addi^ 
t<on, comparisons of the effectiveness of two or more procedures for accomplishing a 
particular guidance goal have been made in other laboratory research studies. 
Findings: The Research and Guidance Laboratory is a cooperative effort which has main- 
tained direct, personal, longitudinal, and functional relationships between the University 
of Wiffconsin and 3,700 top students, their parents, and their teachers throughout 
Wisconsin (See {Research Reiaiing io Chltdrm, Bulleim 22, May-December 1967, Study 
22-QA-l. p. 83,) More than 97 percent of all student participants who have iiraduated 
from high school have enrolled in higher education programs. Many have gone on to 
graduate and professional study. As a group, these young people have established a vary 
outstanding record in college. 

Durationi 1957-qontinving. / 
CoopepaHng group(s); (i) Office of Education^ Education Divisidq; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) Ninety cooperating school systenis in Wisconsin. 
PublicEfionss (I) Uboratory monograph: Research on the gifted, a^nd talented student, 
1976. (2) SanborM, M. P. and Niemiec, C, J. Identifying values of superior high school 
students. Schml Coumehr, March 1971. (3) Bradley, R. W. and Sanborn, M. P. Ordinal 
position of high school students identified by their teachers as superior. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, m% «)tl)^45^)J^os^iesian,av;^Heath,-R. and Rothney.J. W. 
M. Superior students' occupational preferences md their fathers* occupations. Persgniwl 
and Guidance Journal, November 1966. (5) Refer to Education Index for other publications 
related to this proj^et, ' ) 
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PANiL STUDY OF FAMILY INCOME DYNAMICS 

InvfMflgaif)r(s)T Jamt%vN. Morgan Ph.D., Program Director; aitd Greg Dukaii, PIlDJ 
Study Director, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, P. O. Bo* 1248, 
Room 3063, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106, 1 
PuTposei To measure changes in economic well being and explaii^ them by folloWihg a' 
representative sample of families over time, monitoring their economic status, eriiployment 
experiences, housing, transportation, food consumption, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 
Subjectsi A natioQ|l probability sample oversampling lower Income families but weighted 
• to provide unbiased estimates. AH individudls from the original 1968 sample of families are 
retained. 

/Methods: Families cpntainlng sample members are fntervlewed each year, Personal in- 
terviews were conducted during the first 5 years; currently families are contacted by 
telephcme. The 1976 Interview (9th year) included a supplemental interview with wives. The 
questionnaire used has a very detailed income sequence. An achievement motivation and a 
cognitive skills sentence completion test was Included in 1972. Many altitude measures were 
inclyded in the interviews during the first 5 years. 'Since the study follows children who 
lekve parental homes, there are now 1,500 Individuals who were children in 1968 and are 
now heads of households, for which there is information reported by parents in the early 
' years of the stuHy. ^ : 
Duratibni 1967-continulng. 

Cooperating groupCs)i Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation; U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. \ 

Publicatlonsi Five thomand American families. Patterns of economic progress. Vols. 1-5. 
. Ann Arbor, Michigan Institute for Social Research, 1974-1977. " v 



3t AA 21 . ST. LOUIS BABY STUDY 

Investigafor(s)^ Thomas E. Jordan, Ed.D., Graduate Dean and Director of Research, 
Graduate School , and Office of Research,. University of Missouri, 8001 Natural Briaje 
Road, St . Louis, Missouri 63 1 2 1 . ^ 
Purposes To describe developmental patterns of children; and to identify factors in- 
fluencing physical and cognitive attainment. 

Subjects: Of three cohorts of children the most Important has been the second, a set of 
1,008 babies born in St. Louis between Winter 1966 and Spring 1967. 
Methods* This study Incorporates data from biological, behavioral, and social Information 
on the development from birth of; i, 000 children. The cohort is comprised of children from 
famiiies of all social classes, and ethnic and income levels. Cooperation was consistent 
across subjects. Information was collected through individual case studies in fWhich families 
were visited by caseworkers at scheduled times. The hypothesis tested is tTOt there is a 
statistically significant relationship between a set of predictors and criteria, Dala were 
gathered on predictor variables grouped under the headings child, mother, and ecology. 
Child predictors included blrthweight, Apgar score, sexl biological risk status at birth, a 
measure of development at 12 months using the Jordan Ad Hoc Scale of Development 
(AHSD), and weight at 12 months, The AHSD was developed to elicit information during 
interviews with unsophisticated mothers. Validity of the Instrument is indicated by a 
statistically significant correlation between IZ-month Ad Hoc scores and the 24-month 
Binef mental age measure, Maternal predictors included an anxiety score 6 months post- 
partum,^age at delivery, IQ, an authoritarian score, chlldrearlng ideology, and marital 
status. Ecological data included race and several measures of socioeconomic status at 
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various ages. Mmislrements of cognitiYe atialnmcnt were taken at ages 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, and 
8. Criteria we^e (I) age 2* the intellectual score of the Preschool Attainment Record tDolh 
1966) and the Verbal Language Development Scale (Mecham, 1959); (2) age 3i the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A (Dunn, 1965); (3) age 4: the Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts and the Preschool Inventory (Caldwell. 1970); (4) age 5: the llJinols Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. Auditory Association and Auditory Sequential Memory Sub- 
tests, and the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence Vocabulary Subtest; 
(5) age 6: the Coloured Progressive Matrices, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (B), and 
Wepman*^ Test of Auditory Discrimlnatiqn; (6) age 7rthe WRAT Reading Test, and 
Fulton's Test of Occupational .Knowledge; (7) age 8: the SESAT Reading Test, and ^a 
classroom rating scale; (8) age 9: the Rubin-Balow School Behavior Profile; (9) at all ages/ 
birth to age 11 (ad hoc) height and weight are recorded; (10) at all ages, measures of 
maternal values and family characteristics are gathered. The multiple linear regression 
model developed by Bottenberg and Ward, and Koplyay*s Automatic Interaction Detector 
i i program (AID-4) are used in statistical analysis pf the data. 

Duration: 1960-continuing. 

Publi^itlonsi (1) Jordan, T. Old Man Rlyer's children. Academic Press <in press). (2) 
Ernhart, C. B.; Spaner, S. D,; and Jordan, t! E. Validity of selected preschool screening 
tests. Contemporary Educational Psychology, 1911 , 2, 78-89.^(3) Jordan, T, E, 
^ Developmental factors influencing exceptional status at age six years, Contemporary 

^ Educational Psychology, 1976, 1, lrl6. (4) Jordan, T. E; The mentally retarded (4th Ed.). 
Merrill Books, 1976 (contains original data from the study). (5) Jordan, T. E. Influences 
on preschool cognitive attainment. MLR V Monographs, 1976, 6(1). (6) Jordan, T. E. The 
natural history of 1,008 infants in the preschool years. National Institute of Education, 
1974. (7) Jordan, T. E. Development and disability at age four: A prospective Jongitudinal 
study. CEMREL, Inc, 1972. (8) Jordan, T. E. Early developmental adversity and the first 
two years of life. Multivariate Behavioral Research Monographs, 1971, 6(1). 



39'AA 22 CHILDREN'S CANCER STUpV GROUP 

Invesiigator(s): Denman Hammond, M.Df, Chairman, Children's Cancer Study' Group. 
School of Medicine, University of Southern California, 021 Griffin Avenue, Los Angeles 
California 90031. 

Purposes To improve the treatment of childhood cancers through controlled clinical trials 
of newly developed therapies and combinations of therapeutic modalities carried out by 
multidisciplinary teams. 

■? Subjects: 4,000 pediatric patients each year, ages 0 to 21, both leukemic and solid tumor 

paiients. ^ * 

Meihodsi Data collection and management are carried outan the group's Operations Office 
located at the University of Southern California School of Medicine in Los Angeles. All 
patient data are computerized and analyzed by the statistical staff of the Operations Of- 
fice, ' . ' 
Duration: 1955-continuing. • 

Cooperating group(s): (1) National Cancer Institute, Division of Cancer Treatment, 
CKnical Investigations Branch. (2)' Twenty-three researchers at university medical schools 
and children's hospitals throughout the United States and Canada including: University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Children's Hospital of the District of Columbig; Children's 
Hospital of Los Angeles; Babiei Hospital, New York; Chlfdren^s'Hospital of Pittsburgh; 
Children's Hospital of Columbus; Children*! Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle; Unlversiiy of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Universliy of Minnesota, Minneapolis; University of Utah Medical 
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Cfnter, Salt Lake City; Childr^ni'i Memoritfh Hospita], Chicago; Princess Margaret 
Hospital, Toronto' UniversUy of Tmm, San Antonio; University of Rochester, New York; 
Children's Hospital of Milwaukee; ChiIdren*i.Hospital of Philadelphia; Cornell Medical 
Center, New York; Indiantt University, Indianapolis; New Jersey College of Medieine, 
Newark; Harbor General Hospital, Torranci; University of Caiifornia, San Francisco; 
Children's Hospital of Lbuiiville; mtd Universiiy of British Columbia^ Vancouver. 
Publications.* A list of publigations is available from the investigator, 
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GROWTH AIM D DEVELOPM CWT 
Physical 

i " 

THE iPFiCTS OF !M FANTIU VACCIMATION O M QROiVTH 

fnvMtlgfllor(s)i Thcmas Landauer, Pti,D., Bell Uborsiloties, 60O Mountain Avenue, 
:Niurfiy Hill He^v Jersey 07974; J, W. WWtirg, Ph^D,, Professor, LaboTat^ry of 
Hurnan Development, Hajvard Unlvcrsiti^i Canribridge^ f^assachuseta 02138; J, M, 
Kagia, M.D,, Unlvefslty of Nairobi, Nairobi, Keriya. 

Purpose! To deifcTriinfi CJCperimM^^ early vaccJnat Ion for smallpox enhances 

grosvth as suggested by corTelallonal cross-cultural and longltudjnal data. 
^ SubJ^cts^ i\pproxirnately 3W girls and boys, ages 3 to 9 in 1973* v*ho live la a single 
ccmriiuriity in (Cenya, 

Melbodsi A.gc vacciimtioa for smallpox v^^as randonily varied, OiJiervvise all children 
Nvere treated identically^. Measurements will be dona without knowledge of vaccirtation 
history. 

Findiiigs^ At an average age at 5 years* those children ^ho were wacclnaced tcfore age 2 
had grown significantly mere than those vacclnsited at Usler age. L^g length and head 
circurnfefcnce \vere especially affected. 
Duralloii: 1968- 1992. 

Cooptrailng gr(piip(s); University of Nairobi, Bureau cf Educatiotial Reiearch. 
Pijbli<ati€nsi I^^cnroe, R/and Monroe* (Eds. > //a//fif&oo^' o/crp^^^ resmrcho^i 
child devslopmeTit (i ti preparati on) . 



33-CB^1 SELP-IVIANAGeMeNr PBOCISSES IN i^&OLCSCEMCE 

Itivestigaiof(s): Carl Tlioresm, Ph.D., Professor; and T tonus J, Coatcs, 
Research Associiiie, Center for Educallonnl Research at SianFord^ Scantod Univerty. 
Stiinfprd, California 94J05. 

Purpose: To develop a conceptualisation of sell'^tnana in a^lolescems; and 

to apply a iremnieni proiranitpilieprobleraiofeatlng aniongadclescenc^^ 

Siibjectsi 21 girls and boys, ages 14 to 1 7, who wereclinlMlly ov^rweighc- 

IVf€lhi»ds: Subjcctnvcre placed into one of clnec groups: tm experimental a iid one controL 

Data were CDlluctcd througb a questionnaire, sclf^teporls of eatiiig behavior, and iii'^hcime 

observations. 

Findings: Wdght Ips^ iidag;^3'4elf-rnanagcment formal requires farfilly and tlier^plst 
support. 

Durations February l977^rebruary J97S, 
Ccvope rating ppoiip(^>i Spenc^er Foundat ion. 

Publlcallons* Copies,?, J. and Thoresen, C. E. llehavicral sel f^nian^jenient In treating 
obesity in adolescerits. In Adwnm in fyehmlordl mwdlofm. Ne^v New Vork: 

Academic Press, Iiie, (in press). 
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3»-CC.1 fIDETie IMAGiRYIN CHILDftfN ^ ^ 

lfivistlgator(i)j Allan Paivbr-fh.D,, Professor; and Murray Cohen^ Doctoral 
Caiididate. Departmant of Psychobiy, Uftlversity of Western Otitario, London, Ontario, 
Canada. ^ , 

Purpose: To dtterniint if any relationship c?cists between ddttlc rfiemory and oral com- 
prehension; and to determine if thtre are any dlfferancei in recdgnltion memory per- 
formance between ''eidetikers*' and ^'iionfidttlkers r 
Subjectsi 214 childran, ages 5 to 8, in kirtdergarten and grades 2 and sl 
IMelhods: All children were tested for eidetic imagery using DooWk griteria, Laniuage 
Qbmpreheniion tests were giveii to IS children identified as ^'ddetikers'^ and to a lample of 
139 aie-ihatched **noheidetikeri.'* A recognition riiemory study using visual (picture) 
stimuli was done using 14 eidetikers and 14 age-matched noneidfttikers, / ' 
Findings: No relation was found between language coniprehenslon and eidetic imager^! 
although in the Grade 2 saniplep eidetic imagery subjects showed loWer comprehensibn 
scores than noneldetlc iniagery subjects. Wo 'differences were found bt 
recognition memory perforriiance, 
Duration: November 1974-doniplcted. 
Cooperallng group<s)i National Research Counci! of Canada. 
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39^00-2 EFFECT OR LENS OVERCOftRECTION OF IVIYOPES 

InvesligatorW: Henry W. Hofstetter, 0,D., Ph.D., Professor; and clvid Goss/B,A.B.. 
O.Pm Associate Instructor, School of Optometry, Indiana University, Bloomington, 



Indiana 47401. ^ 



less of an increase 



Pijfpose: To test the theory that overcorrectiori of myopia will result ir 
in myopia than undercorrection. 
Subjecii: 30 children! boys under age IS and girls under age 13, who are myopic, solicited 
froni the Indiana University Optoinetry Clinic. 

Mfthodsi Frequent monitoring of refractive error and subjective experiencer were used to 
assess the effects of overcorrection. A control group received conventional correction. 
Durallon: January 1977^March 1978, 

* 

3S.CC-3 SEMSORY AND PERCEPTUAL FUNCTIOniNG OF YOUNG CHILDREN WITH AND 
WITHOUT DELAYED LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

ln\estigator(s)i Rachel E. Stark^Seitz, Ph. a. Assistant Professor. Department of 
Pediairics; and Paula Tallal, Ph.a, Aisistaiit Professor, Department of Neurology, John 
F. Kaiinedy Instilute, ^ Johns Hopkins University. 707 IsJonh Broadw^ay, Baltimore 
Maryland 21205. 

Purposes To determine the sensory and pefceptual functioning of children with language, 
speech, and reading impairnients, 

Subjectsi Phase I:^ 50 normal and 36 language delayed children. Phase 11: 36 speech ar- 
ticulation impaired and 36 reading impaired children. All children area|es4 to8 H . 
rviethods; All subjects are given staridardized psychological and speech and language tests 
along with aiidiologica!, neiirological, jnd visual evaluations. Those who meet the criteria 
as normal or impaired in one of the three categories are given a battery of tests designW to 
assess auditory processing, visual processing, oral siereognostic perception, and cross- 
modal integration. 
Dufalioii: June 197J'October 197^, s 
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Coopiratliig gfoupd)^ (J) Departments of Special Education,, Baltimore City and Bilti^ 
njora County, ^aryland. (2) Howard County, Mar^^landi. 



M-CC^ VISUAL fVOKEb POTiNTIALS IN DYSLEXIC CHIUDfiEN ^ 

InvfstigitoKs)s Cesare T. Lombroso, M.D,» Ph,D,, Ppfessor; Yoichi Matsurniya, Ph.D., 
Principal Asiociatg in Neur^ogy; Nicolfe Symann-Lcuett, M,ti. ; and Generoso't. Oasconj 

Asiistaiit Professor,. Harvard Madieal Schcolr 3O0 Long\vood 4venii€| Boston, *' 
Massachusects 02115, 

, Purpose: To Invaitigati visual cortical avoked potentials (VEP) In dyslexic children; to 

determine whether they arg^ different from nDrinal VEP; and to exaniine the results for 
leads into tha etiology of dyilcxia/ ' 
Subjects: 20 normal and dyslmQ children, ages 8 to 14— inostly male, 
Mtlhods* Subjects were presented with words seleeted from the Thorndyke-Lorge List 
^ fl944) displayed on an oscilloscope slaved to a PDP-12 computer. The computer controlled 
stiriiulils pfesentation and was also used to average evoked responses. The subj*acts 
were asked to watch the center of the display scope ^here the stimulus was presented. Two 
^ seconds after stimulus presentatlpn a question nnark appeared, and the subjaci was 
strucied tp pres§ a key when it appeared, then fixate on the center of the screen again. Two 
secorfds after the key pressing, the next visual stimulus was presented. Elec- 
troenceRhaloiraphic recordings were made during stimulus preseiitation. 
Findings: See Publications below.. 
Duratioii: 1972-1978. 

Cooperatlhg grouftCs): National Instituted of Health; Public Health Servipe; U. S. 
Department of Health, Educaiioni and Welfare. ^ f ' 
Publications: (1) Symann-Louett, N. t/ aL Wave form difference in visuSh evoked 
responses between normal and reading disabled phildreii, Nmroh^y, February 1977, 27* 
!56-159> (2) iombroso, C, T. et aL Dyslexia; Differences In visual evoked responses tp 
meaningful and nonriieaningful stimull.jAfewm^ 349. 



39-CF 1 STUDY OF ROINTGEISIQGRAlVIS OF CHILDREN WITH MARKED RErARbATION 
IN SKELETAL MATURATION ^ 

Tn\esllgator(s): Reginald M. Archibald, M.D.» Ph.D. , Pmtessor and Senior Physician, 
Rockefeller Universliy Hospital, Rockefeller University^ 1230 York Avenue, New York, 
New York 10O21,' . - \ 

Purpose! To ascertain factors that lead roentgenDlogists to read skeletal ages excessively 
low (or high) so as to improve the accuracy of reading skeletal ages, thereby increasing the 
accuracy of predlcyon of adult height, and henca the accuracy of assessment of effects of 
administration of anabolic agents on aduh height. 

Suy€ctsi Boys and girls, ages I to 18, attendlni the child growth dlinic of the Rockefeller 
University Hospital. \^ 
Meihods^ Roentgenograms of children who have attended this clinic aver the past 28 ^ears 
are being selected for special study and careful evaliiatlon. RoemgenQgrartis of childreii 
who have received anabolic agents and of those who have not (including untreated sibMngs 
as controls) are being studied. 

Findings: Metacarpals give more accurate leads to true skeletal age than do carpals . 
DuFation: 196OM980, 
, - * * 
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39.CG.1 THi DiViLOPWEMt OFSKIULS 

IiiVisiigator(i)s K, l iConnplly, Ph.D., Protessop and' Head; J. M. Elliott, Ph,D., Uc^ . 
^ , : ^.jurer; and hm Harrison, Bh.D,, Research WorMr, Departinent of Psychobgy, Univarsity 

of Sheffield, Vestefii Bank, Sheffield, 'United Kingdorn SIOZTN. ' 

Purposei To inveitigate the dtvtlopment of motor ikills in young children with pwticulaf 
' _ emphasis on maniialskills. 

*^ Subjects^ NornSal, l^talthy girls and boys, agis 12 months b,6 years; and cerebral palsied 

children, ages 2 tpl2, 

Methodsi The.fxptfrlmental investigations are designed to ejcamine information processing 
aspectSrOf nio^tbr skills using direct observatlan techniques and high speed vrideo recordings. 
BUG feedback techniques are being used to train cerebral palsied individuals. 
Durationi 1^68-ctfntiniiing. 

Publications- (1) Connolly, K. and Harrison, A, In K. S. Holt, Movmeni and child 
develQpmini, Helnemann, 1975, (2) Elliott, J.^anfl Connolly, J. In K.Connolly and J. 
Bruner, The growth oj competence. Acaden^te Press, 1973, (3) Connolly, FC/j, In S. 
Hinde and T. S. Hinde, Constraints on learning. Academic Press, 1973. (4) Coripolly, K. 
J. and Elliott, 7. In N, Blurton Jones (Ed,), MtftoJogicd studies of child behmlour. 
Cambridge University press, 1972. (5) Connolly, K, J. (Ed j Mechanisms oj motor skill 
development, AcadeiTiic Press, 1970. ■ 



3^C^^2 VESTIBULAR STIMULATION INFLUENCE ON MOTOR PEVELQPMENT IN IIM^ 
FANTS 

Invfstigaior(s)i J, k, Kreutzberg, Graduate Student; F. K. W, Chee, L.P.Tm * 

^ Graduate Student; and David L> Clark, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of 
Anatomy, 1 645 Neil Avenue, Ohio State University, Colunibus, Ohio 43210. 
Purpose: To determine the effects of semicircular canal stimulation on gross rnptor 
behavior in normal infants, ^/ " 

Subjects: 26 ncrnial infants, ages 3 to 13 months, both sexes, - ' 

Methods: Childreri were pretested for semicircular canal function and for tevel of gross 
motor development* Based onaevel of motor ability, they were assigned as niatched pairs . 
to control and treatnient groups. Children assiined to the treatment group recgiyed^^l6 
regularly spaced sessions of semicircular canal stijnulation during the 4 weeks following the 
pretest, A posttesU Identical to the pretest, was conducted during the 6th week. Analyses of ' 
'Xovariance and t-^tests were applied to the data. , 

Findings: A highly signincant improvement (acceleration) of gross motor developnierit was 
seen as a fungtion of the sessions of semicircular canal stimulation. vSemicirculkr canal 
function was described quantitatively, and habituation of posirotatory nystagni|is was seen 
to relatively mature at^this age. 
Duration: January 1975-June 1977. 

Cooptraling gfoup<s)i (IpUnited Cerebral Palsy of Franklin County, (2) Easter Seal 
Society. (3) Ohio Slate University, Nisonger Center, 
Publications: Sde/Jc^, Spring^Summer, 1977. 



... • ^ ' *9 . ' 

^ ;3S^CG*3 A STUDY OF PRAXIC BEHAVIOR IN CHILDRiN 

InvesUgatoKs)! Bryant J. Cratty, Ed,D., Professor, Department of Kinesiology, University 
of California, Los Angeles, California 9^ . 
, . PurpQ^i To Itudy the degree to which a motor planning quality emerges In children, gges 3 

^ to 7. . 

Subjects: Normal, .Caucasian boys and girls, ages 4 to 6; and boys and girls designated as 
minimally neuroIo|icallyIm^ * 

Mithods- In a normative study, children were ' given a demonJtration of a six -count 
movement to be copied using the hand. A four-way analysis of variance was used to assess 
the interactipn of sex, agd, handednessi and performance. 
DurallonrMarch 1977-March 1978. 

Cooperating group(s)i Los Angeles City Schools. , ; 



M'CG 4" SCRATCHING OF INFANTS 

Invis!|gator(s): C. Schorer, Assistant Director, Clinical Affairs, Lafayette Clinic, 
9^1 East Lafayette, Detroit, Michigan 48207. . , 

^Purposei To determine the significance of neonatal scratching to later motor development': 
Subjects: 28 neonatal scratchers and 28 nonscratchers born in 1962, 
Meihods: Infants werev^seen the day of their birth and were given a scratching or non- 
scratching status. Birth hiitof las were q^ained fmrn hospital records, fiollow-up Interviews 
with the mothers were cofiduct^ via til^.une at 6 weeks and 3 and 6 months. Subjects 
were seen at 1 and 5 y^ah. treasures administered to the children include the Wechsler 
' Intelligence Scale for dhil^ren, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Vlnelani 
Social Maturity Scales, and other neurological and psycholoilcal tests. 
Fliidlngs: Scratchers have more skin disease and are more dexterous. 
Duratlonn 962- 1980, 
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39 DB 1 THE EFFECTS OF NOVELTY ON THE YOUNG CHILD'S EXPLORATION OF OB^ 
JECTS 

Investigator(s)* Katie Best Butleri M,A,, Acting Director, Mary Moody NoHhern Center 
for Early Chlldhodd Education, ISth Street and Avenue E, Galveston, Texas 77550. 
Purpose: To invesflgate the effects jof novelty on young children's exploration of com- 
monplace three-dimensional objects; and to examine the effects of the repeated exposure of 
ihe^noujjel object on the subjects* exploration, 

Subjeclsi 15 male and 15 female black children, ages 54 to 60 months, from low income 
families, Subjects were enrolled in the day care component of an emrly chifdhood education 
center. ' ^ ' 

Methodsi A repeated measures design was used, Five tnales and five females were ran- 
domly assigned to each of three unfamiliar objects. The object to, which a subject was 
assigned became the novel object for that subject. The other two objfects took on familiar 
stimulus properties through repeated Dxposure to the subjects during four individual 10- 
minute fami!larization sessions, The novel object was then Mded to the two familiar 
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objects during the Mlowing four lO^mliiuta sfiions whleh occurred twice daily, 2 Hays in 
succission. Tlit observer recprdfd jhi subjea's exploration of the thrae objects on a 
chfckliit at the end of each lO-s^ond intervih which was Indicated by a recorded ^ound 
heard through a listening pqij connected to a_Qas^sett# ta^^ 

:teur obstfvatldn seiiiM^^ analyied by multivariate analysii or variance to ^est whethai^ 
, or pot there is a significant difference bet^egn the aniount of exploration of the novel 
object and that of the hi|he$t' icoriflg femiliir objects. To determke if there was a trend 
and, if so, the nature Of thrtreMni^rid~anllysis was or n3t:a aecrease 

in exploration of the novel object occurred over the four sessions* 
. Oufatloni October 1976'^Apfll J 977. 



GENETIC AND iNVIRONMiNTAL HSiFiUIPyCiS ON THE DEVELOPIVitpyr OF 
PIAQETIAN LOGICO MATHiWATICAL CONCE^^ 

Investigator^)! Steven G. Vandenbtrg, Ph.D., Professor; Arleen Oarfinkle, M.a:, Project 
Coordinator; , and Richard Simmoni* BA,, Graduate Student, Institute for Behavioral 
Genetics; and Michael L. Claussner, B,A,, Oraduate Student, Department of Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80309. 

Purposei To study the development of logico^mathematical concepts In monozygous and 
dizygous twin pairs; to investigate interrelatiqiiihlps among logico^matAematical concept 
development and verbal, reaioning, meriiory, and bkin laterality developmental factors; 
and to investigate environmental Influences. " 
Subjects: 200 Caucasian, sanne^stx twin pairsp ages 4 to 8^ (50 mondzygous and 50 
dizygous pairs of each %mh living in ColoradQ and representing the full range of 
socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Mithodsi Twin zygosity ts determined by parental questionnaire of twin similarity, PTC, 
PROP, and fingerprint analysis. Tvflns take the Piagetian Mathernatlcal Concepts Battery 
(PMCB), Peabody Pjcture Vacibulary Test, Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices, Visual 
Memory, Piagetian Punishnient Judgment Tasks, and laterality measures, Parents com- 
plete the Moos Family Environment Scale and Attitudes Toward Education Questionnaire, . 
and provide occupational and educational "daia/ Environmental influences on test par' 
formance will be analyzed by multipje tegression. A ftroae/'herltability will be calculated 
for performance on each test. Using multiple regression, the effects of all dther measures 
will be partialled out of variance in PMCB performance, and PMCB residual scores 
subjected to genetic and environniental analyses by path analysis/ Similarly, analyies will 
be ddfne on residual scores of fich cogniti . §st, 

Findings: Age is highly correlated with perforrnance on the various cognitive measures! 
Twins of lower socioeconomic status are difficult to locate and rtiore hesitant to par 
ticipate. 

Duration: January 1976-August 1978, ' . ■ 

Cooperaiing group(s): (l) Various school districts and mothers of twins* clubs throughout 
Colorado, (2) Univfcrslty of ColoraddftCouncil on Research and Creative Work. 



NIAUGHTY OR NICE- A DEVBLOPMEMTAL STUDY OP CAUSAL ATTRIBUTION 
POP SOCIAL IMTERACTIONS 

I«vestigalor(s)i Barbara A, Qulnn, Ph.D., Reseafth Associate, Department of Ps>chology. 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154. 

Purposei To examine how childrA at different periods of cognitive development 
(preoperational, concrete,, and ^rmal operations) use the information types specified In 



Kalley*s (1967) model (qonsensus, distlrietivaneii, and consistency) to make causal at^ 
iributions about tht behavlof s qf peers in social mteraciions. 

Subjectii 108 children and 36 adults ^ 18 boyr and 18 girls ft*om each of grades 1, 3, 6| and 
18 men and, IS ^dmcii undergraduates, . 

* Mf thiordfrSiibJf ctrwere^^ 
varying one type of information at a time. Subjects were asked to compare agahts (actors) 
and targfts (perioni .acted upon) to decide which was nictri meaner, etc.; I.e., to make a 

^ausaKittributten ofpersonal responiibiUtyrR^^ 

based on KelHy's modeL Agent, target, and total attributions ware analyzed using 3- and 
4-way analysei of variance (age X sex X information type X attribution type). 
Findjngsi The data revealed developmental trends in the ability to use Information types as 
adults do. Baigd on certairijnformation types^, attributions required the use of only a 
simple coyarlation schema which even young children ware able -to^ do. Other information 
types required the use of a more complex discounting principle which only older subjects 
were able to do. ' ^ 

Durations 1975-compIeled. 

PubUcations; Reprints of papers are available from the investigator, 



39-DB^4 THE DiVEtOPMENT OF SPATIAL ORIENTATION IN INFANCY 

InvestigatorCs)! Linda P. Acredolo, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, University of California, Davis. California 95616, 

Purpose: To determine at what developmental stage an infant becomes able to maintain its 
orientation despita a simple movement through a large-scale space; e.g., a room. 
SubJecUnnfarits, ages 6, 9, 1 1 , and 16 months, 

Methods: The infants were trained to expect an event to occur at a window to their left or 
right. An identical window was located opposite the first window. Once the expectation 
was esiablish&d, the infants were moved so that their view of the room was revarsed. A*^ 
large star surrounded the event window for half the subjects. The direction (window) 
toward which infants turned in anticipation of the event indicated whether they were 
coding the location cgocentrically or objectively. 

Findings; At 6^ 9, and I I months, infants fail to maintain their orientation despite the star 
at the correct window. Instead, they repeat the head turn they had associated with the 
event during training. Finally, at Ifi'months, the infants respond to the correct window, 
indicating the use of an objective frame of reference. 
Duraiiotii September 1974-completed. 

W DB 5 COGNITIVE DIVELOPMENT OF SYNANON CHILDREN 

Investiga|or(s)i Linda Burkes Ph,D,; Psychologist, Synanon Research Institute, Synanon 
Foundation, Inc., P. O. Box 786, Marshall, California 94940, 

Purpose: To delermine what changes in cognitive performance occurred in a group of 
. children reared from birth in a peer-communal environmenL 
Subjectsi Eight boys and girl*, ages 3 to 4, who had been reared communally from birth at 
Synanon s ■ 

Methodsi Starting at 18 months, the children panicipated in an accelerated program that 
incorporated^structural workshops and classrooms. Reading readiness curriculum began at 
3 to 3H years of ag€. The children were given the McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities 
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whin they ware ,3 and 4 years old and were rctested with the same test 1J4 years later. 

Meani and standard dfviatlons were computed, and an analysis of variance was dona, 

Findingsi -The Increase in the children's IQ scores was iignificaiitly above the average.. At 

the ihitiaUestmg, when the children were ^3 and 4 years old, they obtained a mean IQ of 

lOSr^Hfen ihcy werrreiested l TryeSrslareTtKey had a mean IQ of 116. 

Duratloiu February l975»completed. 

Publicationii Information is available from the investigato 



39-DB 6 VISUAL PIRCiPTIOM OF NUMBiR AND NUMBER CONSf RVATION AND 
RAQaeD CONSIRVATION OF NUMBER 

InvtstigatorWi Walter J, Sanders, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Elementary 
Education, Indiana State University, Terra Haute, Indiana 47809. \ 
Purppsei To determine the correlation between visual perception and conservationLto 
* mvestigate the influence of perceptual training on cdnsarvation; and to investigate the 
developmeni of conservation at the critical stage between no observed conservation and 
total conservation and relate these findings to visual perception of number. 
Suhjects: 94 boys and girls: 26, age 3; 43, age 4; and 25, ages 6 to 8, In five classes. 
Meihods: The subjecti were tested individually for conservation of number using a 
Piagctian task in which the number of objects varied from two to ten, depending on the 
child^s response. Each child was also shown 20 dot cards, one at a time, and was en- 
couraged to say how many dots there were as soon as the card was flashed. The number of 
dots on the cards varied from zero to ten. Half of the cards had dots that were randomly 
scattered, and the rest had dots grouped as on playing cards, 

Findings: Ther^ seems to be a positive correlation between visual perception and con- 
servaiion. Partial conservation does occuf, and it Is related to visual perception. 
Duration: September 1975-January 1978. 



3fl DB 7 ENDOCRINOPATHV AND SPATJAL FUNCTIONING . 

Investigator(sh Joanne Rovei, Ph.D., Research Fellow; and C. Netley, Ph.D., Chief 
Psychologist, Psychology Department, Hospital for Sick Children, 555 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4R 1R4. • ' 

Purpose* To study the cognitive consequences of abnormalities In children's growth and 
develQpment, In order to understand thfe relations between chromosomes, hormones, and 
maturational rates on the development of spatial cognitive processes. 
Subjecis: As many children as possible across a wide age range, who have problems in 
growth mi development as a result of endocrine dysfunctions or chromosomal ab- 
normalities, 

Meihods: Subjects are cxterisively tested on a variety of cognitive and IQ tests. These test ] 
results are examined as a function of endocrlnopathy, hormone levels, lateralization, sex, 
and development, ' 

Findings^ There appear to m marked impairments in spatial functioning in girls, and in 
verbal functioning in boy^. These Impairments Interact with the degree of cerebral 
a^iymmetry. = : 

Duraiioni June 1976-June 1978, 
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3»-Da-8 NATURALISTIC STUDliS OF BLAQK CHILDRfN'S COONITIVE AND SQCtAL 
BfHAVIOR IN SCHOOL ANb COMMUNITY sm-iMQS 

Iii?'titlgttoF(s)r Dalton Jones, Ph,D,, Assistint Profpssor, Depariment of Psychology, 

Purposfii To analyza the effects of social context on cognitive functioning. 

Siibjfcti! 24 black boys and girls, ages 4 to 6, half high and half low achievers, \ - 

eyaluations were collected, Videotaped recordings were made of the children*! free play .oh 
playgroundi-and in clsssroomsp Observationar data ^ were llso collected via (1) a sciencft 
. actinty calftd "Batteries and Bulbs/* (2) problem rsolvlng games which used two- and 
three-dimensional classifications of attribute matrixes and venn diagrams, and (3) word 
matrixes which attempted to differentiate inductive vs. deductive problem solving 
strategies. 

Duration: September 1973-August 1977. 



M-OB i DiVfLOPMENT OF ANALOGIC RiASONING 

InvestlgatoKs)! Robert J. Wright, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Education* 
Beaver College, Glenside, Pennsylvania 19038; and Jeanette Gallagher, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19 

Purpose: To determine the developmental ^ages in the understanding of analogies; and to 
provide a Piagetian explanation for such a developmantal process. 

Subjects: Approximately 400 girls and boys in grades 4 through 7; 10 percent were minority 
students. ^. 

Melhods: Data included subjects* performance on thfc Written Analogical Reaions Test 
(\VART) and reported strategies used to solve test Ittms elicited by asking SMbjects to 
explain how they solved test items. The effect of IQ in analysis of these data. was controlled 
by a covariance technique. 
Oufatlon: Spring 1975-Fall 1977. 



»DB 10 RECONSTRUCTION IN CHILDREN'S RECALL OP CONNECTED DISCOURSE 

Irivestigator(s): Nancy A, P\ro, M. A., Teaching FelloNv, Departmerit of Psychology, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 44242. 

Purple: To investigate the effects of type (consistent or inconsistent) and timing of an- 
cillary Information on recall of originally presented discourse, 4 
Subjects^ Seven fifth grade classes of boys and girls^ ages 10. 5 to 12. 
Mtthads: Subjects heard two short stories which they were asked to recall immediately and 
2 woeks^ after presentation. There were two experimental groups (consistent and In- 
CDnsistent ancillary information) and a control group. Recall errors were analyzed in a 4 
(Immediately after^ I week after, 2 weeks after, and control) X 2 (consistent and In- 
CDnsistent information) analysis of variance. 

Findings: When giv^n inconsistent information, childrenjs recall of the original shows 
predicted changes which make the ancillary information consistent with the original. 
Durailon: April 1977^July 1977, 
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.3S*Di-11 CONSiRVATION AS A FUNCTlbi^OF DiCf NTRATION 

^ Inv€stlgator(s)i Roy Gladstont; Ph,D\professdr, DapartmtntNjf Psychology, Oklahoma 
' State University, Stillwater, Oklihoma V 

- To establish a sat of norms for^fcts of the Piagetian water JarTirobto^^ 

^ , test Piagetian ceritrati on (stage) theory agalijst a continuous growth theory. ^ 
Subjects^ Apprpxlmately 20 children at each ^e from 4 to 10. 
^ . Methodsi The procedure consiiied of p) askmg th^ child to predict how high water will 

come when it is poured from one container Intl a container with a smaller diameter; (2) 
screening the second container, pouring the water\n, and asking the conservation question; 
(3) unscreening the second container and asking t^e conservation question; and (4) if the 
child predicted a height that was quite di^rcnt^frbm the actual height, pointing it out and 
asking the child to explain what went wrong. The relation between developmental norms of 
^ ^he prediction and types of conservation was analyzed. Analyses were done to determine 

whether a theory of continuous development or a stage (decentration) theory best predicted 
t|ie results. 

' DurationM974-1978, ^ * 



39 DB 12 OVER TIME EFFECTS AND INTERACTIONS OF FAMILV AND SCHOOL 
AUTHORITY STRUCTURES AND CHILD DEyELOPMENT 

Investlgator(s): JoyceX; Epstein, Ph. D,, Research Scientist and Assistant Professor; and 
James M. McPartland, Ph,D,, Prihclpal Research Scientist and Associate Professor, 
y . Department of Social Relations, Center for Social Orianizatioh of Schools, Johns Hopkins 

University, 3505 North Charles Street, BaItimore,/4aryland.21218. 
Purposes To document/jhow different family iuthority structures influence cognitive and 
noncognitlve development, especially, during preadolescence and adolescence; and to 
>qgmpare the Jnnuence of family with the influence of the school in selected student out^ 
' comes. ^ , 

. Sul^ects: 7 students in grades 5 through 12 in 39 elementary and secondary schools In 
Maryland. SuBJects represented a wide range of socioeconomic background characteristics. 
^m^Mefhodi: Data svere collected In surveys of students in 1973 and 1974, Schools included 
open and traditional instructional programs; families included open and traditional 
childrearing approaches, Multiple regresslon^analysis was the primary analytic technique 
used to study iriieraction effects and partitiohing of varianc 

Findijjgsj Significant main effect^ show that participation in family and school decisions is 
associated with more positive personality development and school coping skills throughout 
adolescence. Family socioeconomic status is uniquely Important only for student college 
plans. No interaction effects of school and family characteristics are consistently 
significant. 

Durations June 1976-June, 1977. t 

Cooperating group(s)i (1) Office of Child Development; Office of Human Development; 
U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) National Institute of Educationi 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publicationsi Two working papers are available from the investigator: (1) Epstein, J. L. 
and MtPartlandi J, M. Family and school interactions and main effects on nonacademic 
outcomes. (2) Epstein, J. L. and McPartland, J. M. The influence of fa^^ily and schopi 
environments on the development of student outcomes and sex differences. . • 
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39-DB-13 FACTORS ftELATlf D TO CpGWlTIVi Df ViLOPMiNT IN A CHANQINO AFRICAN 
' . CULTURE AND A CULTURALUY PORTABW INVENTORY OF COGNITIVE 
DEVeLOPMENT . , 

, ■ ■ • ■ -^r . , ■ -— ■ '\ * 

_ _ _ * . '"■^ • 

"iiiv^Ugator(|)ripM Streeter. Ph.D.rRtsiarch Psychologisii iSia THdmar 
dauer, Ph.D., Reiwch Psychologlit, Bill LaboratDfits, 600 Mountam Avenue, Murmy 
* Hiil, iNew Jersey 07974^ and John W, M, Whiting, Ph,D., Dipartment of Anthropology^ 
HarvWd Unlvifiity, Cambridggr Masiachusetts 02138* 

Purpost.* To develop a partible cfosMulturc tot of cognitive devel^ and to rclata 
cognitive development to a number of demographic variables, such as family slEe, blnh 
order, and socioewnomic status to determine whfther patterns that are found in stable 
* ' western culturei %m obtained in a nonwestern cuUiire undergoing rapid social change, 

Subjects! Approximately 450 Kikuyu children^ ages 4 to 9. 

Mfthodsi A test battery of fquf subtests was developed (from an original 17) on the basis 
of the strength of Iheir correlation with chronological age. The, test battery could be 
recaHbrated in another culture and could be administered by relatively unsophisticated 
testers in approximately 15 minutes. Subtests Included (1) body parts test: the child Is.glven 
the n$m% tif a body part and is 'required to locate it on his or her own body; (2) animal 
haming test: the child names al many, animals as possible In one minute; (3) auditory in- 
tegration: cpmmon words are presented syllable by, syllable with a delay of 3 seconds 
betwefeft-sfllablas, and the child supplies the word using a normal speaking rate; and (4) 
embedded figures^ the child attempts to find a triangle that is embedded in pictures of 
coherent scenes or meaningful objects. The t^t battery was administered no the subjects^ 
and results were correlated to family variables. 

Finclings: Correlations between family cofisti£ution and the cognitive development inde^ 
failed to show patterns that are typical in stable western societies; neithec family siie nor 
birth order was correlated with cognitive development. 
Duration: 1973 I97S. 

Cooperating group(s>? University of Nairobi, Child Development Research Unit, Nairobi, ^ 
Kenya. ^ 



3^DB-14 A CODE IN THE NODE: THE USE OF A STORY SCHEMA IN RETRIiVAL 

Investigator(5)i Jean M Mandler, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology, 

University of CaliforniaASan pieio, La Jdlla, California 92093. 

Purposei To siudv th^ way in which children encode and retrieve stories, 

Subjeefs: 24 eacH of 2nd, 4th, and 6th graders and adults— approximately equal numbers 

of males and females, 

^ Methods; Subjects heard two kinds of stories: (1) standard stories generated according to 
the story grammar oinHnes in Handler & Johnson (1977) and (2) interleaved versions of jhe 
same stories which violated the posited underlying structure, Quantit^, quality, and 
sequencing of recall were measured. ■ 

Findings: All three measures of recall were affected by story type. In particular, Interleaved 
stories tended to be recalled in canonical form, This effect was stronger for children than 
for adults. 

Duratloni November 1976- June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s)^ (1) University of California, San Diego, Center for Human In- 
formation Processing. (2) National Institute of Mental Health; Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration^ Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Heahh, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Piibllcatlons; A paper presented at the Society for Research in Child Development, New 
.Orleans, March 1977, 
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»DB'1S LOQfCAL REASONINQ IN PRiSCHOOL CHiLDR^^ * 

Invistlggtor(i)i UngdDn E. Longstreth, Ph.D,, Proftsior. Diptrtn\fnt of .Psychology, 
. . University of Southirn California, Los Angdfs, California 90007, 
P4irpo^i To determina the /xtent of reasoning abilities in normal and retarded presthool 
Qhildren, ^ . . ^ ^ 



A, 



SubJ^tsi Normal and retarded chUdren,agii 3 to 5, - 

Mi thodi: Children wtre trained on pain Of oy acts with raip^t to a transitive relationship; 

than t^ted on nQnadJacent. objects to measuri transitive' reasoning. Both concrete and 

abstract dimeiisionfwarjeuied. . r 

FUidlngsi Both retarded ind normal children were capable of abstract reasoning. 

Durtdoji: September 14^6-compIetid\ " ' 



39^DB ie SIX DIFFlRENCfS IN SPATIAL ABILITY 

Invisti^a(or(s): Gustav Jahodap Ph.D;, Head, bepartment of Psychology, University of 
Stratficlyde. Turnbull Building, 155 George Street, Glasgow, Scotland Gl mO, 
Purpo^: To identify aspects of spatial ability that show sex dlffei^ances. 
Subjects: Primary school children, ages 6 to lOi one sample of 72 children in Glasgrf^v and 
72 in Ghana already completed, and another Glasgow sample of 60 children presently 
being tested. * 

Methods^ A series of tasks was administered to the subjects. They ware derived from 
Piaget and Inhalder (Mental Imagery in the Child) and specially designed to sample various 
key features of spatial ability, including 2D and 3D transformations and mental rotation. 
Analysis of variance is being used to'assess the data, 

Findings! Similar differences have been found on certain tasks in both cultures. 
; Duration: June 1975-June 1978. 



Cooptrailn^group(s): U/S, Social Science Research CounciL 



»DC 1 ATriNTION AND PRlFiRINCg! OiVELfaPMENTAL CHANGES IN DIMIN- 
SIONAL DOMINANCE 

lnvtstlgator(i)i Richard B, May, Ph,D„ Associaie Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B. G,, Canada ysW 2Y2. ^ 
Purposei Tq estimate how children differentially respond to different attributes of a 
stimulus, how this differential response changes with age and as a function of specific 
% training, and how both of these relate to learning. 

SubjecUi 160 children: 80 boys and 80 girls, ages 4 to IL Qenerally, subjects were normal 
middle class children from public schools and day care centers. 

Methodi* Multidimensional scaling of dinfensional preferences was carried out using a 
^ technique generated by Seilz (CA//^ DevelQpmenh 1971, 42, 1701-1720) and developed by 
Fernandez (Journa! of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976, 21, 175-189). Children were 
presented sUmulus cards with three circles that varied in brightness, size, and orientation of 
a pointer. They were asked which two circles were the same or most! alike, There were 28 
cards used by Fernandez, fo free-choice cards, and three subsets of forced choice cards. 
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Findinpi ,Jhe mean riumbgr of logical forced choice responses to the brightness dimension 
was relatively high for all age groups, but mean logical r^ponies for liza and □rlantation 
were low for younger children and increaaed uniformly across age. The ptrcantaie oK 
ihildren selecting brightness on free choice decreased with age, *whllt the percentage 
selecting orientation increased with age. (Set Research Reigting to Children, Bulletin 30, 
March- August4972, Study lO-DC-^S, pr 53.) * _ 
Duration! May 1975-compIeted. ^ ^. 

Cooperating 8roup(i)| (1) National Research Council of CartMa. (2) Greater V^ictoria 
School Board, (3) Britiih Columbia Department of Human Resources-Day Care Cimers. 
Publications^ (1) May, R. B.rpllver, P; and Fernandei:, D, pimensionar dominance 
hierarchies and the matching of letters and words. Journal of Reading Behavior, 1976, 
8(3); 32U334. (2) kicallef, C, and May, R. B. Visual uimehsidnal dominance and haptic 
form recognition. Buihtin of the Psychonomic Society, id^my 1976; 7(1). 21-24. (3) May, . 
R, B. and Fernandez, D, Dimensional dominance and extradimenslonal shifts. Perceptual 
and Motor Skills, 1914, 45, lll'liJ. , 



W-PC a ATTENTION MECHANISMS IN HYPERACTIVE AND LEARNINS DISABLED 
BOYS 

\ 

Investlgator<s)i Cnrtis W. Mclntyre, Ph.D., Chairman and Associate Professor; and 
Michae^ Murray^ Ph.D., Adjunct Professor, Department of Psychology, Southern 
Methodiit University, Dallas, Texas 75275. ^ . - 

Purpose: Td compare aitentional pfocesses In hyperactrvj, learning disabled, and normal 

boys.^ ^ , 

Subjects: Boys, ages 6 to 11, in four groups: hyperactlve-nonlearning disabled; hyperpc- 

tivc^revning disabled; nonhyperactive-learning dlsablcjd; and normal controls* 

Methodsi Span of apprehension and visual search techniques are used to compare at- 

tentional processes of the four groups. A set of four experiments is currently underway. ' 

Findingsi There Is a reduced span of apprehension in hyperactive boys. 

Duration: September 1976-June 1978, 

Cooperating group(s): Dean Memorial Learning Center, Dallas, Texas, ^ 



38'DC 3 THE IFFECT OF RHYME ON PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S RETENTION OF 
THJEMATIC INFORMATION 

Invesligator(s): Donald S. Hayes, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Universjj^f Maine, Orono, Maine 04473. 

Purpose: To examine the effect of presenting semantic information (Le., story themes) in a 
rhyming format as compared to a prose format. 

Subjects: Preschool children, ages 3 H to 5, Sex Is counterbalanced in the study design. 
Methods: Subjects were given both recall and recognition tests of their retention of in^ 
formation presented in rhyming and prose formats. Format was a between subjects 
variable, Ratinp of each nursery rhyme and prme sfory were assessed, 
Duration: March 1977-completed, 
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aS^DC^ .^RiHEARSALSTRATiOliSAWDMiTAMEMM^^ 

^ Investlgatbr(s)i Ellin Koftky SehoWck, Ph.D.p Professor; arid Cindy Howe, 
Department of Psychology, University Mirylpnd, College Park, Marylatid 20742. 
Purposfi To test the relation b^tw^ew rehearsal itrategies, Aneipo^y mbnliorfng, and recalh 
Subjfctii 54 boys and 54 girls^njS each from second and fourth grades and from college, all 
from middle class suburban baivkgroui^^^ • 

Methods: The variablii analyzed includ'ed recall of a 12-item picture liatr extant of out-loud 
rehearsal, and predictions of recall ofSfiOTi before and after recall ^mly^W attempted to 
determine whether items that hp.ve hmi(\ rehearsed more are those with which the subject is 
better able to predict recall or battler abte to monitor memory. . . 

DuFatiori: February 1977-Septemb^f ' ^ 



39^DC i THE EPFICT OF PRiSTIGi OF THE AflODiL ON LiARNINO BY'IMITATION ^ 

Inveftigalor(s)i Yosef Geshuri* Ph,D., Associate Professor, Psychology^0uidance 
Department, Northwest Misiouri Siai^ University, Maryvillei Missouri 64468. ^ ^ 
Purpoie: To determine whether the diserimlnative observational learning of first and 
second graders would be fadlitated by a model whose prestige status hm been enhanced or 
decreased by the teacher*s praise* 

Subjects! ib firit and 20 second iri^ders: 10 boys and 10 girls in emh $rade, who were * 
enrolled in the Northwest Missburl Stat^ University Laboratory Schooh 
Methodsi Subjects observed a model p^erform errorleisly on a discrimination task. The 
moders prestige was.njanTpuIated by ih^ teacher, who -either prcJsed or reprimanded the 
model after the fjrst Aiodel exposMff. The model then perfornjedl|$econd time. Subjects' 
performance on the discriminative imk m% assessed after each modelB^^posure, the first 
being the baseline; the second, tmi :meftiure. Performance was evaluated acrtfss con- 
ditibns (high vsJow prestige) and across trials. 

FIndlnp: Subjects observing a hiWpreilige model performed, more accurately than those 
who observed a low pf^U^jtnodeh Higfe prestige condition subjects also parforraad more 
accurately on the second trial ^(iH^f second model exposure) than on the nrsi, Second 
graders performed more accurately titm first graders. 
Duration! January 1975-completed. 

C6opfratinggroup(s)i Horace Mann LaVSchool ; 
Publications^ The Notihwest MisSMiti Stm Vnmrsity Studies, 1976, 34(4), 345, 



39-DC 6 THE DiVELOPMiNT OF IMITATIVI BEHAVIOR ^ 

' ' ^ t> ^ ^* ' 

Investigator(s): / Yosef Oeshuri, Ph;B,, Associate Professor, Psycholof:y/atiidance 
I Department, Northwest Missouri Stat^' University, Maryville, Missouri 64468. 

PurposerTo investigate those vaH^blPS involved in the process of iearnini to imitate which 

are spatially and temporally conti|MQU$ and contingent upon reinforcemSnl, parUcularly 

early mother=infant response maiphTng. 

Subjecfsi Four male and three (em^j^ Snltonts, ages 6 to' II months; and iheir motheis, all 
of whom were honiemakers,* 
\ Meihodsi Mother=baby interaction mm first observed at home during ordinary car^taking 

periods. Matched verbal and ^otor Nhaviok^, were scored by two independent observers' " 

'\'^,'-'^ • . 



A test for imitation was administered to the babies 18 months later, and the extent of their 

imitation was correlated with the amount of mother-baby response matching, 

Flndlnpj Imitation was significantly correlated with early mother^infant matching 

ics|K)nscs. 

Duration: Maich i975-January 1977, 

PiihliuationNi Inrunnation is avallablu iVuni the investigator. 



39 DC 7 THE INFLUiNCi OF DIPFERf NTIAL CRITIRION LEVELS ON THE VISUAL 
UlSCRIMINATIOISJ LEARNING OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

lnvt»^i^^al«^(M): Henry G. Timko, Ed.D,, Associate Professor, Faculty of Education^ 
University of Victoria, Box 1700, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
Purposes To determine the effect of criterion level on learning involving two discrimination 
modes (simultaneous and successive) and two tasks (initial visual discrimination and a later 
perceptual/auditory task), 

Siibjecls: 40 kindergarten children tested during the second month of the school year. 
Methods: Two criterion levels, two discrimination modes, and two learning tasks were 
compared in a 2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance. The task level factor was a repeated measure. 
The dependent variable for all conditions was number of trials to criterion. 
Findingsr Simultaneous discrimination mode was significantly superior to the successive 
discrimination mode. Differences in criterion level significantly influence successive 
discriminution learning, but not simultaneous discrimination learning. 
Duralioni Suptcmber 1976-Margh 1977. 



39 DC 8 MEMORY AND REASONING IN CHILDREN 

Invesfigalor(s): Ellin Kofsky Schohiick, Ph.D,, Professor; and Janet W. Johnson, 
Assistant Professor, LDepartmcnt of Psychology, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland 20742, 

Purpose: To test whether recall and reasoning in children are reiatcd. 

Subjccis: 48 third and fourih gradr children attending an urban school; and 24 colfegc 

studenis. 

Mulhods: Subjects were divided into four groups on the basis of their performance on two 
Piagctian tasks. There were four class inclusion questions of the form: Mary had three cats 
nnd Did she have more pets or more cats? The four scriation questions were of 

the form: Mary had more cats than dogs and more dogs than rabbits. Did she have more 
rabbits or more cats? Based on their performance, the subjects were placed into one of 
four categories: passed neither set of questions (less than three right on either); passed only 
scriation; passed only class inclusion; or passed both. They then heard sets of stories, half 
of which told class inclusion material, and half of which told scriation material. In each 
story there were an explicit premise and an implicit inference, (E.g., Susie has seven rings 
and three necklaces. She has more rings than necklaces is an explicit premise. That she has 
more jewelry than rings is a class inclusion inference implicit in the story,) After hearing a 
set of stories, the children were asked to designate which sentences of a group they thought 
they heard and which they did not hear. The chokes were true or false premises and true or 
false inferences. {E,g,. a true premise is that Susie has more rings than necklaces^ while a 
false Inference is that she has more rings than jewelry.) If memory and reasoning skills are 
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linked, it is cxpcutuU that children who mastered class inclusion would recognize more true 
premises and true inlerences than those who did not know class inclusion, and that the 
includers would also recognize fewer false premises and inferences as having been said. 
Siniilarly,*scriainrs should recognize true seriation premises and inlerenees and reject false 
premises and inferences more than nonseriators. Finally, it was predicted that class In- 
clusiun would produce more striking results because it is less dependent on remembering 
preniises since there is always more in the inclusion than included class, 
Duralioru Spring 1976-FalI 1977. 

Couperalin^ Kronp(s): Washington, D, C\ Publw Schools, 



33 DC 9 MEMORY FOR PROSE; DEVELOPMENT OF MNiMOIMIC STRATEGIES 

Invesiigaior(s): Daniel J. Christie, Ph,D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Ofiio State University, Marion, Ohio 43302, 

Purpose- To explore the possibility that deliberate mnemonic strategies are involved in 
children's retention of meaningful prose passages; and to determine if older children use 
the high order relations in prose more efficiently than younger children. 
Sulijccts: 40 children from first grade and 40 children from fourth grade. The mean age for 
the two grade leveis vvas 6,8 and 9.8 respectively. 

Methods: Two passages, each of which contained 20 sentences, were employed. The 
sentences within the passages were difficult to comprehend without the children's 
knowledge of the context within which the story took place, A 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design 
with two dependent measures was employed. The factors were (I) context: presented vs. 
Withheld; (2) insiriictions: intentional (children who were informed about the subsequent 
memory task) vs, incidental (children not informed); and (3) grade: first vs. fourth graders. 
Dependent measures consisted of a reconstruction and recognition test. 
Findings: Analysis of variance indicated that older children recognized ana reconstructed a 
greater number of sentences than younger children. The presentation of contextual in^ 
rorniution facilitated older as well as younger children's reconstruction and recognition 
scores, I or reconstruction scores, the instructional factor interacted with grade, so that the 
relative impact of the instructional manipulation was greater for older than younger 
children. The absence of a context by grade interaction indicates iluit older as well as 
yuungcr children very efficiciitiy use their semantic memory system to retain the essential 
feumres of prnse. The significant grade by instruction interaction indicates that older 
children employ deliberate rrinemonic strategies when preparing io reconstruct meaningful 
prosc, 

Duniliun; 1 975^culil liiuiliM^ 



39 DC 10 DEVELOPMEIMT OF STRATEGIES OF REMEMBERIIMG IN BLACK CHILDREN 

InvesliKainr(s): l ariyal Ross^Sheriff, Ph,D., Assistant Professor, Department of Social 
Work, Howard University, SVashingtun, D C. 20059, 

Piirpnse: To identify strategies for informf^ion storage and retrieval used by good and 
poor learners in elementary schools, ( 

Subjeeisi 80 black children selected random'^^ from kindergarten, 1st, 3rd, and 5th grades 
of an elementary school in Washington, D. C, 
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Meihodsj Information was collected by an interview schedule consisting of general and 
specific school related questions and problems dealing with strategics of itiformaiion 
Mnrage and retrievaL Sehnnl tcmchcrs were involved in developing rclevani school rclaicd 
questions and in the interpretation of research results. Apart from the interview, teachers 
were asked t6 classify subjects as good, average, or poor learners, The responses on each 
interview question were tabulated by educational level and by ability groups as identified 
by the teachers. Data were then compared by nonparametric stallstics to indicate 
developmental changes and relationships between strategies used and general academic 
abihty. The results of this research will provide the basis for an experimental research 
prujecL that will seek relevant inputs to the development of mcniory sirategics and skills for 
scholastic achievement. 
Durali'onj September 1976-August 1977, 

Coopefatlng group(s): (!) Shephard SchooL (2) Howard University, Faculty Research 
Cram and Spencer Grant. 



AGREEMENT AMONG RATERS ON THREE EXPERIMENTAL TESTS SUB- 
STITUTE USES, COMBINING OBJECTS. NEW USES 

Investigalor(s)i Reuben R, Rusch, Ph.D., Director; and Judy Steincr, M,A,, Graduate 
Assistant, Educational Research and Service Center, State University of New York, Milne 
122, 440 Washington Avenue, A'hany, New York 12203, 

Purpose: To examine the problems of scoring and determine 'the degree of agreement 
among independent raters. 

Subjeeis: 115 boys and girls in two sixth and two seventh grade classes; and graduate 
students in an educational psychology class, 

Melhmisi The Substitute Uses Test, Combining Objects Test, and New Uses Test were 
administered to sixth and seventh grade students. These tests were scored by two in- 
dependent graduate student raters. After recording independent scores, raters compared 
scores, discussed problems of scoring, and made recommendations. 

Hndings! There was considerable agreement aniong raters, but lack of agreement between 
parts of the same test (low internal validity). 
Duration: May 1976-February 1977, 



39 DD 2 A FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF FIELD DEPENDENCE. SEMANTIC 

REDiFINITION, SPONTANEOUS FLEXIBILITY, AND CONVERGENT PRODUC^ 
TION OF SEMANTIC TRANSFORMATIONS 

lnve?^Hgator(s)i Reuben R, Rusch, Ph.D,, Director; md ^m\y Srcincr, M.A., Graduate 
Student, Educational Research and Service Center, State University of New York, Milne 
122, 440 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 12203, 

Purpose: To ascertain whether the factors assessed hy fi^c insifuments are similar. 
Subjects.^ i 15 boys and girls in two sixth grade and two seventh gKade classes. 
Melhods: Subjects were administered the Rod and Frame Test, Combining Objects Test, 
Substitute Uses Test, Oestalt Transformation Test, and the New Uses Test. Data were 
factor analyzed. 

Duration: May 1976^February 1977. 
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FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF THE MCCARTHY SCALES OF CHILDREN'S 
ABILITIES 



, Inv€silgiit(ir(s)i Michael J. Wiebe, Ph.D,, Coordinator; and Ernest O. Watkins, Ph.D., 
Director^ Institute of Mental and Physical Development, Texas Woman's University, Box 
23029, TWU Station, Denton, Texas 76204. 

Purposes To present an independent sample of children who have been assessed with the 
McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities (MSCA) with factor structure of the Instrument 
based upon sex differences or similarities, 

Suhjecis: 200 middle class girls and boys* ages 3 to 4!4, evenly divided b>^ sex in an age 
stratified random sample, 

MethodN; MSCA raw scores for each subtest were factor analyzed using the statistical 
package BMD 08M. 

Findmgsi Preliminary findings indicate significant differences between male and female 
subjects in both number of factors elicited and composition of factors obtained. 
Duration* September 1976-Sepiember 1977, 



39 DD 4 COMPARISON OF THE WECHSLER INTELLIQENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN R 
AND THE CULTURE FAIR INTELLIGEISIC6 TEST IN A JUVENILE POPULATION 

Invcstlptor(s): Anita X. Smith, B,S., Administrative Technician; J, Ray Hays, Ph.D., ' 
Research Specialist; and Kenneth S. Soiway, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, Texas Research 
Institute of Mental Sciences, 1300 Mouritind, Houston, Texas 77030, 
Purpose: To determine the relative cultural bias of each test;, and to determine if the 
Culture Fair Inventory (CFI) can be used as a valid estimate of IQ by comparing it with the ^ 
morewidely used Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children^R(WISC^R). ' - ^ 
Subjecis: 51 adolescent girls and boys, ages 12 to 17, who were in the juvenifejustice 
system. 

Methods: Data were collected from the CFI and the WISC^R tests administered as part^of 
a battery of tests during a required testing session, Pearson r and analysis of variance wfth 
Neuman'Keuls test for individual differences were used to analyze the data. Each subject 
sv£is his " own control for correlational analysis. Subjects were divided into v^hite and 
minority groups for cultural bias analyses, 

Findings: The CFI scores correlate significantly with WISCrR scores: full scale .76; verbal 
.71; and performance .70,^The WISC-R scores for the two groups were significantly dif- 
ferent from each other, .^though the CFI -emoves some bias, white scores were still higher 
than minority scores on both tests, indicating ti :,^e is still some bias. 
Duration: August 1976^April 1977, 

Cooperating group(s): Harris County Juvenile Probation Department, 



39 DE 1 A CROSS CULTURAL, CHRONOLOGICAL, DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
NAMING AND CONCEPTUALIZATION OF SIMPLE GEOMETRIC SHAPES AND 
SPATIAL RELATIONS 

I 

\. If- 

InvesflgatorCs): Sandor B, Brent, Ph^D.^Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 48202, 
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Purpose; To discover and describe the process by which geometric and spatial concepts 
develop as a function of level of formal geometric education, chronological age, and 
cultural background. 

SubjceCh: Detroit girls, ages 16 \o 20, at four levels of geometric sophistication; Canadian 
Ojibaway Indian children; Detroit boys and girls, ages 8, 12. 16, and 20; and a comparable 
sample of Japanese school children, 

Melhods* In a two^subject communications game, one subject of each pair had to describe 
each of a set of II geometric figures, so that n second subject could successfully pick the 
same figures from a comparable set. Of primary interest was an analysis of the concepts 
underlying the language used to describe these figures. 

Findings: There appears to be an empirically validated, dcvelopmentally ordered set of 
categories for ^describing geometric figures, and an empirically validated non^Euclidean 
geometry used at developmentally earlier levels of geometric conceptualization. 
Duration: March l966^September 1978. 

Cooperating group(s):XI) Job Corps Research Contract; Office of Economic Opportunity; 
S, pepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) National Science Foundation, 



39 DE-2 DEVELOPMENT OF THE TIME CONCEPT: DIFFERENTIATING CLOCK OR 
CALENDAR TIME DURATIONS FROM APPARENT DURATION 

Invesfjg«(or(s): Alida Westman, Ph,D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197, 

Purpose: To discover (1) the age at which children distinguish between clock or calendar 
time durations and subjective time durations; (2) the effects upon estimated subjective 
duration of the emotional tone of events which happen during the duration, and lo whom 
these events happen; and (3) how long a duration people of various ages can think about. 
Siibjectsi 1,401 lower middle class children in kindergarten,Jnd, 4th, and 6th throuf ; 12th 
grade; 194 college students; 180 college professors; and 36 patients, older than j8 and 
younger than 40, in an intake ward of Ypsilanti Mental Hospital. 

Methods: Subjects rated stories about common events each representing (1) a different time 
duration (30 seconds, 15 minutes, 30 minutes, an hour-, a day, weekend, week., month, ' 
season, year, 2 years, 4 years); (2) an emotional tone (pleasant, unpleasant, neutral); and 
(3) an event happening either to self or to someone else. Stories were rated on a 5 point 
scale for how long the event lasted on the clock (or calendar) and for how long the event 
seemed to last to the person experiencing the event. 

Findings: Most kind-rgartners think in terms of vague groupings of durations; brief ihings 
(like tM taste of a cookie or a pill), longer things (which last an hour, day, weekend, or 
week), and very long things (month, year, season). Most second graders are beginning to 
understand that unpleasant things seem to last longer than they really take, and that 
pleasant things seem to last less long than is really the case. With age, longer time periods 
can.be thought about, although a month is a very difficult period to think in terms of until 
the person in young adulthood has experienced monthly events; e.g., rent payments. 
Emotional stress leads jo changes 1n perception of time. Different people use different 
conceptual strategies, only one of which can be labeled regression. 
Duration: Winter 1975-Spring 1977. 

Cooperaflng group(s): (1) South Lyon High SchooL (2) Lincoln Consolidated Schools. (3) 
Ypsilanti State Mental Hospital, 
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39 DF.1 METACOGNITION AND MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION 

Invcsllgator(s): James V. Wertsch, Ph.D., Ai»sisianl Pfofessor, Department of Linguistics; 
and Joan McLane, Instructor, Department of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evansion, Illinois 60201. v 

Purpos«i To study how mothers provide much of the metacognitive process^es involved 
when they help their child try to solve various problems. 

Subjeftsi 30 motherychild dyads from white, middle class families: 10 families include a 
214^yeaf old; 10, a 3H-year old; and 10, a 414^year old. Half of the children were male, 
half female. v 
Methods; Mothers were asked to help their child carry out a series of tasks such)as inaking 
a puzzle or building n block tower in accor_dance with a model. Videotapes opiKese sessions 
were analyzed in accordance with a coding scheme that was developed onxhe basis of a 
hierarchical scheme of interaction categories developed from theories^ in language 
philosophy and the work of L. S. Vygotsky. 
Duratlom March 1977-August 1977. 

Cooperating group(i): Northwestern University, Office of Research and Sponsored 
F^rograms. 



39-DF 2 ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF ORGANIZING EKPiRIENCE UPON SOLVING 
CLASS'INCLUSION PROBLEMS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

Investigator(s): Juliette Reljhan, Ph.D,, Consultant, Oreer School, Hope Farm, Mlllbrook, 
New York 12545. 

Purpost^: To determine if training young children to use a chunking (or organizing) strategy, 
which recodes the interaction between groupings as required of operations in class-^ 
inclusion, can help children to solve class-inclusion problems. 

Subjects: 12 boys and 12 girls in kindergarten (mean age 5 years 9 months); and the same 
number of children in first grade (mean age 6 years 10 months) from a middle class 
community 90 miles from New York City. i 

Methods^ Subjects were pretested to determine their level of classification skills and 
randomly assigned to an experimental or a control group. All were trained for 4 days in 
various higher level classificatiori skills. The experimental group was taught a mnemonic 
de^ii'ned to facititaLe their remembrance of the material presdnted through the use of a 
specific organizing technique. A chi-square analysis was madq to determine whether the 
performance of the two groups differed significantly from ' pcrfQcmancc expected by 
chance. 

Flndjftgsi Children in the experimental group differed significantly from chance at the .01 
level of significance. All children in this group were able to solve the higher level tasks after 
training and maintained performance during a 4= to 6^week intervalr Control subjects did 
not advance. * < 

Durattoni March 1976-compI^ed, 
Cooperating group{s): Millbrook Elementary School. 

Fubllcatlonsi A paper presented at the American Educational Research Association, San 
Francisco, California, 1976. 
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39-DQ-1 AGE AND FIQUni QROUND PERCEPTION 

Invesljg«lor(s)i Leonard Zusne, Ph.D., Professor, Deparlment of Psychology, Universiiy 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104. 

Purpcwfe: To provide empirical support for the conceptualization of figure-grofind as a 
planar continuum that Includes embedded figures, reversible figure-ground, a&.xell as 
random noise, 

Subjecis: 80 children; 20 from each of the following age groups: 4 to 3; 8 to 9; 11 to 12; 
and 18 to 22, equally divided by sex, 

Melhods: An experimental embedded figures test consisting cf 15 stimuli was individually 
admmistered to subjects. Search time up to 3 minutes was measured in I second intervals 
Mean search times per design were recorded and used to construct three-dimensional data 
space, -■• ' ' 

Findings: The tilt of each data plane has been ■sstablished. Decreasing age located data 
planes higher in the third dimension with longer latencies. 
DuraUon: Fall 1976.March 1977. ' 



3S-DH.1 EARLY LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT SCALE 

Invesligator(s).- J. Ronald Lally, Ed,D., Project Director; and Alice S. Honig, Ph.D., 
^ Program Director, Family Dftyelopment Research Program. College of ' Human 
Development, Syracuse University, 100 Walnut Place, Syracuse, New York 13210. 
Purpose: To discover whether a high quality day care program for infants that places 
emphasis on language facilitation can improve the decoding and communication skills of 
disadvantaged infants compared to infants of a low income contrast group and of infants 
^ from a high education contrast group. 
Subjects: Infants, ages 6, 12, fS, 24, and 30 months, enrolled in the Syracuse University 
Children's Center; and infants, ages 12, 18, and 30 months, from low 'income and high 
education crpss-sectional contrast groups. 

Methods: Toys, facial expressions, social games, masks, tones, questions, verbal models 
for Imitation, and pictorial materials were used to elicit vocal and verbal responses and 
appropriate gestural responses from infants. 

Findings: Although the scores of the three groups of infants do not seem to differ initially, 
by 30 months the experimental infants from the enrichment program are achieving scores 
closer to high education group infants and above the scores of low income contrast infants 
Duration: July 1974-June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Child Development; Office of Human Development; U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



39 DH-2 A"COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE ACQUISITION OF RURAL 
WYOMING INDIAN, CHICANO, AND ANGLO KINDERGARTEN CHILDRBN 

Invesligator(s)- Wesley Little, Ed,D., Associate Professor; and Max Contreras, M,S E 
Instructor, Department of Elementary/ Early Childhood Education, College of, Education' 
University of Wyoming, 1 1 1 Graduate Hall, Laramie, Wyoming 82070. 
Purpose: To measure language deficiency of children upon entering kindergarten and after 
one term of kindergarten. 
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Subjecti^ 90 children: 15 male and 15 female each of Indian, Chic|no, and Analo children, 
ages 5 to 6, selected from eight rural Wyoming comniunitieg. All snbjgcts reside in rural 
communities as defined by the U. S;. Department of Heklth, Education, and Welfare; have 
lived in Wyoming for at least 4 years; and have no language learning problems. 
Methods! LanEuage performance was measureTj with the Test for Auditory Comprehension 
of Languar^e (TACL), an instrument with norms appropriate for iise with low 
socioeconomic as well as middle socioeconomic children. With the TACL, the child Is riot 
required to respond orally but needs only to point to the appropriate one of three pictures 
which corresponds Id a word, phrase, or sentence spoken by the experimenter. The sludy 
design closely resembles the non-equivaleni control group design discussed In the Campbell 
and Stanley designs. Demographic and socioeconomic data were gathered for each student 
to determine the make-up of each classroom and for possible use in later correlation 
anaiyses of the overall data. Mean scores will be computed for each differjent variable In 
the pre- and posttests. 
Duralloni July 1977-April 1978. 

Cooperating group(s)i (1) Wyoming Public School Districts. (2) Wind River Indian 
Reservation Schools. (3) Wyoming State Deparimeni of Education. 
Publkmtions: Information is available from the investigators. 



PHONETIC CONTEXT AS A DEVELOPMENTAL AND THERAPEUTIC CONCEPT 
FO^MANAGiMENT OF ARTICULATION DISORDERS: PHASE II 

Iiivrstigator(i): Ida Stockman/Ph.D., Project Director; and Lillie B, Wharton, Research 
Assistant, Center for the Study of Handicapped Children and Youth, Howard University, 
2935 Upton Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20M8; and Eugene McDonald, Ph.D., 
Research Professor, Speech Pathology, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802. 

Furposei To determine whether the application of context developmental features to 
selection of stimuli for training will make a difference in articulation therapy. 
Subjects^ 24 first grade defective articulators with no prior therapy contact and no obvious 
structural, motor, sensory, or specific learning difficulty. ^ 

Methods; Contrtol and experimental therapy programs were administered to children who, 
prior to therapy, were similarly defecilve on the target sounds /$/, /k/, /r/ and matched 
on other relevant variables. Four matched pairs of subjects were assigned to e^ch of the 
three target consonants under study; one subject from each pair was randomly assigned to 
the experimental therapy. Procedures were used to minimize Sources of systematic bias 
specific to the therapist, the training program's content and administration, and methods 
of evaluating subjects' performance in the two groups. Several measures of artlculatwy— ^ 
performance were used to compare the two groups during and after therapy to determine 
whether deviant articulation is remediated fastest and sustained longest when therapy 
Incorporates a systematic and developnienially based scheme to select stimuli for 
production practice. See Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 36, September 1975- 
February 1976, Study 36^CH-1, p. 41 for a description of Phase 1 of this project, 
Duration* July 1975-June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s)i (1) National Day Care Association. (2) Washin^OT; D, C. PubUc 
Schools. (3) Office of'Human Development; U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. ^ 
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39-DH 4 LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN A DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES ARTICULATION PROGRAM 



ln%eNli|^utor(?i)i Pairida A. Broen/ Ph.D.,* Assistanf Proft^.or, Deparlmcnt of Coiru 
munication Disorclers, University of Minnesota,^ 205 Shevlin Hall, 164 Pillsbury, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesoia 55455. ( 

Purpo^ei To develop effective fknccdures for teaching articuialion skills; and to compare 
the predictive power of several disiinctive feature models, 
^^ubjeeis: F-oiir preschool chiklren with multiple articulation eru^rs, 

MeihoOsi Children were enrolled in a teaching program designed to teach a distinctive 
feature contrast within the context of a phoneme pair exhibif ing that contrast. Articulation 
data were collected at each step in the program and during the 2 yesiS following the 
completion of the program. The predictive power of several feature models^was compared. 
Findlng-si Children can be taught features rather than jmi phonemes. The 13^featUre 
Ciiomsky^Ualle niodel h not as effeciive as a simpler model, 
Diiratlon: September l974^Seplembcr 1977. 

39-DK 5 A STUDY OF RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMEiMT CF CHILDREN IN A HEAD 
START PROGRAM <■ 

Inwstl^utoHsh Sue Stoner, M.S., AssTstant Professor; and Peggy Brown, B.A,, Graduate 
Student, Department of Psychology, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 61.920. 
Pijrposei To investigate the effect of a Head Start program on the g^rowth in receptive 
language of 4^ and 5-year=old children. 

Hisbjectj*: 44 children, ages 4 to 5; 19 boys and' 8 girls enrolled in a^summer Head Start ' 
program; and 1 1 girls and 6 boys who qualified for the program bur diA not attend. 
Methodsr The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Form A was Administered to the 
subjects in the Head Start program during the first week. Subjects in the control group 
were given the PPVT, Form A in their homes the following week. All subjects Were 
reiested in May in fheir kindergarten classroom. A t-test for mean differences of pretest 
apd post tost mental ages on the PPVT was computed. " 

Kinilinp; There were no significant.differences between pretest and posttest mental ag^s on 
the PFV I of children who had Head Start experiences and children who did not, 
Dufiition: June 1975-completed. 

Publication.s^ Information is available from Professor Stoner, 



39 DH 6 MOTHER CHILD LANGUAGE INTERACTIONS 

Invesllgator(s): Margaret C.^ Byrne, Ph.D., Professor, D5partment/of Speech Pathology 
and Audiology, University of Kansas, 290 Haworth HaW, Lawrence./Kansas 66045, 
Purpose: To provide complete linguistic transcripts of mother^child interactions; and to 
analyze the language of the mother arid the responses of the child in different ways, 
Sub^ectsi One girl, age 14 months at the beginning of the study; and her mother, ^ 
^ Methods! Videotapes of mother-child interaction in the home were gathered over a period 
of 2H years: weekly for the first ymr, biweekly the second year, and monthly the last few 
months. Transcriptions of mother and child utterances were prepared and analyzed. 
Duratloni January 1975^June 1978. 

Publications! Transcriptions will be available from the investigator. 
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m OH ? TOWARD A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC THEORY OF PUNCTUATION 



Inve.ftlgator(s)i Scott Baldwlnp Ph.D., Assistant ProfeMor. 'college of Education, 
University of Tulsa, 600 South College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74i04; and James M. Coady, 
Assisxant Professor, Department of Linguistics, Ohio UniversUy* Oordy Hall, Athens 
Ohio 45701. 

Purpose! To determine the specific strategies which children enip^oy in learning to cope 
with syntactia structures demarcated by points of punctuation. 
^ Subjeetsi 175 fifth grade children fjefflrs^burban Tulsa; and 20 fiAh grade children from 
rural south^st Ohio* 

Methodsi Two eKperimental designs were employed- (1) a 2 x 2 factonal design, in which 
factor A was punctuation deletion and factor B was types of syntactic structures; and (2) a 
repeated measures design, with the same factors as jn (1), but using Jiolatcd sentences 
rather than extanded passages* / 
Findingsi Neither pause phenomena nor traditional gramrnatical analyres can explain the 
function of pointing in English orthogrwhy. Specific psycholinguistic strategies have been 
identified. 

Duration; October 1976-October 1977. ;;i . 



^personality 

39 EA-1 ORIGIN OF.H€LATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEWBORN INFANTS AND ADULTS 

Investigator(s)f Klaus E. Grossman, Ph,D., Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Padagogische Hochschule, Westfalen-Lippe, FB I, Psychologle, Lampingstrasse 3, D^4800 
Bielefeld 1, Germany. v 
Purpose! To explore conditions that may hinder or enhance a rapid establishment of adult- 
- ^ infant inieractlon as a rneans of providing attachment and security.^ 
Subjects^ 50 newborn infants and their faftiilies. 

Methods^ Control group Infants follow the regular hospital routine, while experimental 
group infants receive early* extended, and supponed contacts Data are collected through 
naturalistic observation, descriptive protocols, videorecords, and the Ainsworth Scales. 
Findings: Mothers' means of establishing a good interrelationship differ greatly, so that ^ 
common indicators of the kind of relationship are difficult to establish. 
Durations 1976-1980. ^ - f 

/ Cooperating gfoup(s)! Unlversitflt Bielefeld, Lehrstuhl ftlr Verhaltensphyslolbgie 
(Behavioral Biology). 

Publicationsi Grossman, K. E, (Ed.) EntwickliJng der Lemfahigkeit in der sozialen Ummlt 
(Deveiopment of learning ability in the social environment). Manchen: Kindler, January 
1977. , 



39-EA-2 FACILITATING AND INHIBITING PRECURRENT BEHAVIORS 

Investliator(s)s Joseph A. Parsons, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Me?cicoJ7106. 
Purposes Jo investigate precurrent behaviors; i.e., behaviors that are not directly rein- 
forced, but provide the stimulus for responses, or behaviors, that are reinforced. 



Sul^ectJi il preschool girls and boys attending a university preschool. 
Mdhodsi In functional analysis of behavior, problem solving is described as a compleie 
Interaction in which variables affecting the probability of a solution response are 
manipulaied by the problem solver. A problem solving episode is divided into two stages. 
The first* the Precurrent S^ge, lnvolve.s operants which function to increase the 
probability that a solution response will be emitted and rei^iforced. These responses are 
termed -*precur,rent*^ since by altering the problem situation they prompl other behaviors 
which enter into the salution-reinforcement contingency. In this study, comparisons were 
made between behaviors that increase, decrease/ and ^do not alter reinforcement 
probabilities. The research design was based on single subject analysis and betweemgroup 
comparisons. Children were randomly as'>igned to one of three groups: (1) differentiai-^in 
which differential precurrent behaviors were learned (e.g., subjects were instructed to 
\ rehearse iheir solution response); (2) nondifferentlal— in which no particular prfecurrent 

response was learned (e.g,, subjects were given no instructions); and (3) common— in 
which children learned the same predjrrent ^^cftponse under two stimulus conditions (e.g,, 
subjects were instructed to rehearse a given response regardless of their solution response). 
Children were then switched to a delayed matching-to^sample paradigm whern trained 
responses rnediate the delay intervals. 

Findingsi Subjects trained in diffarenlial precurrent responses acquire niatchiri^i in fewer 
trials than ocher subjects. When probe trials of varying delays are presented, these subjects 
^how no delay d^rement as do otlier subjects. Data for the common condition subjects 
show the opposite effects. 
Dyraiion: March 1977^May 1977. 

Cooperailng group(s): (l).University of New Mexico/ Manzanita Center. (2) University of 
New Mexico, Research Allocations Committee, 

Publkatlom: (1) Parsons, j, A. and Ferraro, D. P. Complex interactions: A functional 
approach. In New deveiopmenis In behavioral research: Theory, method, and application, 
in honor of Sidney Bijou, Hillsdale, New Jersey: Lawrence Earlbaum Associates, 1977, 
Pp. 237-245, (2) Parsons, J, A= Conditioning precurrent (problem solving) behavior of 
children. Revista Mexkana de Andlisis de la Conducia, 1976, 2^2), 190-206. 

i 

39 EA-3 GAME PLAVING IN CHILDHOOD 

Invesilgaior(s)i^ Douglas A. Kleiber, PhJ),, Assistant Prbfessor, Departmeni of 
" Psychology, St. Cloud Slate University, Education Building, SL Cloud, Minnesota 56301. 

Pufpose: To examine the significance of organized sports and child-directed games for 
sociaiizalion, pefsonality development, and adjustment in later childhood. 
Subjects^ 200 boys and girls, ages 9 to I2» predominantly while. 

Malhods: A correlational analysis was run on Ihe scores of a sport group, a gamr group, 
and a control group on measures of self^rstcem, tolerance for ambiguity, 
Machiavellianism, locus of control, cooperativenes.^ and social adjustmenL Scores were 
obtained through the use of teacher ratings; peer ratings; and the-Madscn Cooperation 
Board, a measure of cooperation and compeiitiveness. A quasi-experimental anahsis vvill 
be made of follow-up measurements. 
Duration* January I977^June 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): St. Cloud, Minnesota, District #742 elemenlary schools. ^ 
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39^EA 4 LATi OUTCOME OF INDIVIDUALS DiAQNOSED IN CHILDHOOD AS HAVING 
EITHER MATURATIONAL LAG OR CEREBRAL DISFUNCTION 

liives«galor(§)i Doris H. Milman, Professor, Department of Pediatrics, Downstate 

Medical Center, New York State University, Box 29, 450 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York 11203. 

Purposei To learn the consequences of niaturational lag or cerebral dysfunction with 
' respect to eduuational attainment, personality siruuture, and social adjustnient. 

Subjecfsi 71 diients (75 percent male), initially ages 2 to 12, who were followed for 8 to 21 

years. 

Methodsi Physical examinations for abnormalities in development and family, 
neurological, psychiatric, and psychological studies were performed initially and at follow^ 
up contacts. Initial and follow-up sfudies were conducted by the sani? investigator. 
Findings! Eighteen percent^of the subjects have made a satisfactory adjustment; i.e., are 
able to live more or less independenily, work full time or are fulUtime students. A good 
outcome was related more to an initially high IQ than to any other factor. 
Duration: 1956 1978, 



39-EA m ASSESSMENT OF EARLY MOTHER INFANT INTERACTION AND THE 

aUBSEOUENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFANT IN THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF 
LIFE 

Investiga«or(s)i B. Kay Campbell, M,A., Psychology Intern; and Henry Massie, 
Psychiatrist, Well Baby Clinic, San Francisco General Hospital, 1001 Potrero Avenue, San 
Francisco, California 94110. ' 

Purposef To identify social patierns early in the motherMnfant relationship that may be 
detrimental to healthy psychological developnient. 

Subjects: 21 motherMnfant pairs similar in ,age, marital status, education, sociooconomic 
status, parity, and prenatal care. 

Metiioflsi Clinical rating scales measuriilg interactional prbce?ises were admimstered to 
motherMnfant pairs when the infants were lesi than 100 days old, and again when they 
were 15 months olu^he scales quantified six beliaviors believed to be fundamenta! to the 
' development of attacHment: holding, smiling, touching, vocalizing, visual engagement, and 
proximal maintenance, Reciprocity within the mother-infant dyad of five out of six 
behaviors during a standafdized stress ^vent deternilned the placement of 10 dyads in the 
Well Attaclicd Group; failure of reciprocity within the mqiher-infant dyad of three out of 
six behaviors determined piacement of 11 dyads in the Poorly Attachad Group. The group 
assignments were designated before the infants were 100 days old. While the infants were 
under stress of physical examinations at 15 months of age, their social interactions with 
their mothers were reevaluated by three judges. In order to understand possible deter- 
'minants of mother-infant behavior; the mothers were administered the Rorschach, the 
Thematic Apperception Test, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and the 
Social History Questionnaire; the infants v/ere administered the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development. Medical charts of the infants were also abstracted with regard to health 
^ maintenar^e and social behavior records. 

Findings^t was found that early social patterns had persisted^ mother-infant pairs in the 
Poorly Attached Group tended to withdraw from one another during stress, and mother^ 
infant pairs in the Well Attached Group tended to seek one another during stress, Major 
diffeiences were found between the women in the two groups with regard to their 
psychological functioning: the Well Attached mothers appeared to have a greater capacity 
to delay gratification than did the Poorly Attached niothers, They were better able to cope 
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with day^o^day problems, to nianagu social rclntionships, nr ' to plan uhead, The Pourly 
Atuicht'd mothers were more concrete and more impulsive, The 21 infants in the sample 
were similar with regard to mental development assessed by the Bay ley Scales of Infant 
Uevelopmeni. Infants differed significantly with regard to psychoniOtor development and 
overall test behavior. The psychomotor development of the Well Attached Inranis was 
superior to that of the Poorly Attached infants. They were less fearful, less tense, and »ess 
depressed. A review of the infants* medical charts indicated a higher than average number 
of minor illnesseji ainong all the infanls. They differed with regard to ihuir social behavior 
as percieved by medical staff members who were unaware that a study was in progress, The 
Poorly Attached infants were described as irritable, fussy, and prone to temper tantrums, 
The Poorly Attached mothers were described as distant, sullen, wooden, disinterested^ or 
unable to comfort their babies. TJiese kinds of comments were made significantly less often 
about infants and mothers in the Well Attached aroup, There is considerable evidence that 
early mother-infant interactional patterns have implications for the child^s personality 
development. If so, timely identification of social difficulties could lead to earlier and more 
effective psychological interventions. This study ^ggests that early difficulties in 
sociali/ation processes, which may contribute to subsequent developniciilal problems, can 
be identified early in the mother-infant relationship. 
Duracloni September 1975-IVIay 1977. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CLASSROOM ENVIRrONMENT AND AFFECTIVE 
PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS 

!nvesilgator(s)i Ian D. Smith, Ph.D.* Lecturer, Department of Education, University of 
Sydney, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 2006. 

Purpose: To relate the degree of classroom structure to the affective pupil characteristics nf 
self-esteem, locus of control, and level of anxiety; and to examine sex differences in these 
character istks. 

Subjecis: 167 boys and 155 oirls, ages 8 to 12, attending one of nine cl ^ses in four Sydney 
elementary schools. Two of the schools are located in upper middle class areas; two, in 
lower middle class areas. 

Methods: Phase I: A correlational design was used, Data included observational measures 
of classroom structure, and'^aper and pencil measures of affective variables. Measures 
included Sears Self^Concept Inventory, Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, Crandall 
Intellectual Achievemeni Responsibility Questionnaire, and the Spielberger State Trait 
Anxiety Inventory for Chikhen. Data vvere analyzed using product moment correlations, 
analysis of variance, and factor analysis. Phase II: A posttest. only control group design 
was used. Subjects identified as low self-esteem were assigned randomly to experimental 
and control groups. Teachers administered contingent positive reinforcement to ex^ 
periitiental group subjects. The same insttuments and analyses were used as In Phase I. 
Findings^ Phase 1: A positive relationship beiween degree of classroom structure and self^ 
esieem was found. No relationship was found for the other two variables, There was an 
interaction between affective variables and grade on degree of structure. Boys had more 
positive self-esteem than girls, 
Ouratjoni January 197J-June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s)i Education Research and Development Committee, Australian ' 
Department of Education, 

Publieations: A paper presented at the Annual Conference of the Australian Association 
for Research in Education, Brisbane, November 1976; Smith, I. D. The relationship 
between classroom environment and affecuve pupil characteriitics, * 
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39^10 2 STRUCTURE AND STABILITY OF SELF CONCEPT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOl 
CHILDREN ^ 

lnvestigator(s)i Robert J. Drunimond, Ed.D., Professor, Departmem of Educadon, 3f2 
Shibles Hall; and Walter G. Mclntire, Ph.D., Associate Professor, School of Human 
Development, yniversity of Maine, .Orono, Maine M473. 

PurpDSf! To test Shavelson's (1976) model of self^concept; and to look at stability and 
anrrccdcnts of stability of self^concept over a 3- to S^year period. 
Subjects: 1,000 elenientary school students in grades kindergarten through 8. 
tVfcthodai This is a longitudinal study. Measures used Include Piers^Harris Self^Concept 
Scale, Coopersmith Self-Estee^ Inventory, and Self^Concept and Motivation Inventory. 
Achievement, ability, and demographic Information on the child's family is also collected. 
Correlational techniques are being used to analyze data Including multiple stepwise 
regression and covariance techniques, 
X Findingi^ Shavelson's model Is upheld in part, jhere seems to be different dimensions of 

self^oncept: academic and nonacademlc. Self-concept appears to be very fluid and not 
stable, although it is more stable under certain types of environments. 
Durations September 1972-June 1978. 
Cooperating group(s)* 10 schooLdistricts in Maine. 



39 EB-3 LEVEL OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPIVIENT AS A MEDIATINa VARIABLE IN SELF^ 
REPORTED SELF CONCEPT SCORES 

Invesilgator(s): S. Gray Garwood, Pli.U,, Asslhcan. *'^0imOT, Department of Psycnology. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 70118. 

Purpost To examine the innuence of cognitive deveiopment on self-perception. 
Subjects; 100 boy.^ and girls, age 12, both black and white. 

IVfeihods: Subjects' scores on two self-concept measures were examined In relation to thei'^ 
performance on Piaget*s Pendulum and fialance Problem and on a combinatorial thinking 
problem. Groups, formed on the basis of the use of extreme and nonextreme response 
styles on the two self-concept measures, were hypothesized to be at the conctjte and 
formal levels, respectively. 
Duration: December 1976-May 1977. 

^ EB-4 SOCiAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDFlEN IN FIRST GRADE ^ 
WITH AND WITHOUT MONTESSORI PRESUHOOL EXPERIENCE 

Invtsiigator(s)^ Carol Seefeldt, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Eath^ 
Childhood/ Elementary Education, College of Education, University of Maryland, Coll^ 
Park, Maryland 20742. 

Purposei To assess the social and emotional adjustment of children with and without prior 
Montessori experience upon entrance into grade I. 

Subjects: 88 children entering first grade: 44 who had and 44 who had not had Montessori 
preschool experience from ages 2 to 5. 

Mothodsi McDaniels Inferred Salf^Concepr Scale and Schaeffer's Classroom Behavior 
Survey Instrument were administered to chUdren during the second week of first grade. 
Independent observers and teachers rated the children. A repeated measures design was 
used to analyze the data. 
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Fiodlnpi No significant differfRces appear to exist in the self^concept of children With and 
without the Montesjori experience upon entrance into first grade, Social and emptlonal 
adjustment appear ro be individual traits, not dependent on Montessori experience. I 
Duritloai September 1977=S€ptembfr 1978. 
Cooptniiliig group(s)^ Arlington County Public Schools. 



Rf ALISTIC PARENTING SKILLS TO PROMOTE CHILDRiN'S POSITIVE SiLF- 
RfGARD ~ 

Invtitlgaior(s)i Lucie W. Barber, Ed, D,, Director, Applied Research; John H, Peatling. 
Ph.D., Director, Basic Research; and Helen Cernik, Executive Secretary. Research Section, 
Character Research Project, Union College, 207 State Street, Schenectady, New York 
12305; and Rev. John T. Hiltz, Ph.D., Director, Religious Education^ and Sister Louise 
Marie Skoch, Diocesan Early Childhood Specialist, Diocese of Toledo* 436 West 
Delaware, Toledo, Ohio 43610, 

Purposei To field test a seven-meeting program for parents of preschool age children in 
prder to test the effect of such a program on the children's self^concepts, 
Subjects* 84 mothers and fathers of Ghildren, ages 2 to 5, who are members of a parish in 
Ohio; and 84 parents as control subjects. 

Methods: The design includes a pretest, a posttest 3 months after the parents* program, 
and another posttest 8 months after the program. The primary instrumeif^s used are the 
Barber Scales of Self^Regard: Preschool. The program \s intended to teach parents how to 
observe their child, assess developmental levels, set goals, reinforce desired behaviors, 
evaluate, and *dapt. 
Durations Feb uary l977^June 1978. 

Coopf rating group(s): National Conference of Diocesan Directors of CCD. 
Publlcalions- Hillz, John T, Characier potential: A record of research ERIC\ 



M-EB 6 THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SELF CONCEPT OF CHILDREN 

Invesiigator(s)L R. C\ Ziller, Ph,D., Professor, Department of Psychology, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 3261 1, 

Purposes To try to understand the child and his/her environment from his/her view using 
nonverbal communication via a camera. 

Subjects: 20 boys and 20 girls in first grade; 20 boys and 20 girls in fifth grade; and 20 
adolescent deF quents and 20 control adolescents, ages 13 to 17, 

fVlelhods: Si'bjecls were given camera and film and told to take' 12 pictures to make a book 
about them.sves. Photos were studied to determine if any patterns emerged in who and 
%vhat appeared. Data were compared by sex and ugc. Data were also compared to a similar 
study done with college students. 

Findings: Differences occurred in the appearance of friends, niuthers, fathers, home, 
books, school, and activities. Fathers dldnU appear in the photographs of young children 
as often as mothers. In pictures taken by delinquents, there were few pictures of activities, 
Durationr January 1976'September 1977. 
Cuctpenting group(s)r Gaincsvilie Public Schools. 




:^iB-7 THE HUMAN DEVELOPMiNT PROGRAM AND PUPIL SELF CONCiPT 



lnv€sUgaior(s): Robert J. Hess, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; Gary Peer, Ed.D,. Assistant 
Dean; and Mary Porter, M.Ed., Counselor, Division of Professional Studios, University of 
Tulsa, 600 South Collegt , Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104. 
. Purposei To lest the effects on select facets of. pupil self-concept of the Human 
Development Program, designed to help children expr-sss their feelings and feel com- 
fortable in peer group situations. ^ 
Subjectsi 24 male and 14 female 6th grade children. 

Mtthadsi In the Human Development Program, children participate in grou].^ discussions 
on a hierarchy of topics. Sessions are led by a counselor, who establishes and maintain^, 
group rules (e.g., no inierruptions when someone else is speaking). A 3 X 3 X 2 ex^ 
perimental design was used incorporating three experimental and three mivjol ^imups with 
sex^as another independent variable. The Piers-Harris Self-Concept Ins^r^^ jry ^.u u^Q(' ,a 
a preiest-posttest design. 

pndingsi Effects favoring the experimental group were found on the subtest p>^puiarity, 
-^"happiness and satisfaction, and on the total score of the Piers-Harris. 
Durations October 1976-March 1977. 

Cooperating groiip(s)! University of Tulsa, Office of Research. 

M^EC 1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROLE«TAKING, MORAL BEHAVIOR, AMD THE 
INGROUP OUTGROUP DISTINCTION 

Inves!igator(s)i Ellen B. Diplr^in, Ph.D., Assistant Professor; and Curtis Mclniyre, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor/ Department of Psychology, Southern Methodist University. 
Dallas, Texas 75275. ^ 

PurpOKi To investigate (1) the early development of role-'taking skill, (2) the deveiopment 
of altruism and resistance to temptation, (3) the development of the ingroup-outgroup 
distinction (friendship choice), and (4) the innuence of role-taking skill and th^ Ingroup- 
outgroup distinction on moral behavior. 
Subjecis- u3 private school children, ages 2-1 / 2 to 6. ' 

Methods: This was principally a cross-sectional developmental study. The tasks employed 
vvere designed for this research project and include three measures of role-taking skill 
(cognitive, affective and perceptual), three measurts of altruism, and two measures of 
resistance to temptation. The ingroup-outgroup distinction is manipulated In each of the 
moral behavior tasks. All tasks are very simple and require minimal verbal facility. 
Analysis of variance will determine differences across age groups. Correlations will assess 
the strength of the relationships between variables. 

Findingsi Pilot work has indicated that the major shift in role-taking skill occurs between 
ages 3-1/2 to 5. 

Duration: Fall 1976-Summjr 1977. 



39-EC DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN SOCIAL-MORAL PERCEPTION: SOME FAC- 

TORS AFFECTING CHILDREN'S EVALUATIONS AND PREDICTIONS OF THE 
BEHAVIOR OF A TRANSGRESSOR 

lnvesllgator(s)i James C. Mancuso, Ph.D.; James F. \Morrison, Ph D,; and Carl C. 
Aldriciu Ph.D., Depariment of Psychology, State University of New York, Albany, New 
York 12203. 
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Purpoiti To explore the effects of informatibn and instigating circumstances on children*s 

judgmenU of a transgressor. 

Subjectsi 36 boys: 12 each in grades 1, 6, and 8. 

Mefhodsi Children watched films in which they obierved either an accidental or intentional 
transgression under different conditions of instigation. They then made judgments about 
the transgressor using a general rating scale and a behavior prediction device. Analysis of 
variance was used to assess differences across age. 

Findings^ Only at grade 8 does the intentlnnal transgVeisor have a less negative rating on* 
one condition of instigation. All other children make negative judgments of iftientional 
transgression under any instigation, Sixth and eighth graders make very positive judgments 
of an accidental transgressor when he has offered to help. 
Duration: September 1972=August 1977. 
Publirations: Journal of Genetic Psychology (in press). 



M^EC 3 THE ROLE OF AFFECT IN CHILDRiN^S ^RIBUTION OF INTENTIONAUTY 

lnymtigutor(B)i John Rybash, N4.A., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Mohawk Valley Community College, 1101 Sherman Drive, Utica, New York 13501; and 
Paul A. Roodin, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, State University 
of New York, Oswego, New York 13126. 

Puppose; To investigate how children employ the emotional reactions of an actor to 
determine the intentional /accidental nature of the actor's behavior. 

Subjects: 72 girls and boys: 12 boys and 12 girls in kindergarten and first and second 
grades, from middle socioeconomic status homes. 

Methods: Subjects were told motivationally ambiguous bad-outcome stories in which the 
main character (actors) displayed the ennotion of happiness, sadness, or neutrality. Subjects 
were asked to evaluate the actor's behavior as intentional or accidental and to determine 
the amount of punishment each actor shoul ^ receive. 
Duration: March 1977^June 1977; 



3i-EF 1 MODELING EFFECTS ON REDUCTION OF CHILDREN'S FEAR OF DENTISTRV 
AND THE RELATION BiTO/EEN PATIENT UNCOOPERATIVENESS AND 
MATERNAL ANXIETY 

lnvestigator(s)i Rafael Klorman, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 14627. 

Purpose: To assess the effects of modeling on children's uncooperativeness in dental 
t)e^.»nTient (in particular, to compare a coping and mastery model against a moder engaged 
in ar* activity irrelevant to dentistry); and to determine whether a child^s fear and un^ 
cooperativeness during dental contacts are correlated to maternal fear of dentistry. 
Subjects: Study I: 60 girls and boys, mean age 10 years— 20 in each of three groups. Study 
!I: 146 children, who had prior dental treatment. 

Methods: In Study I, children were observed during treatment in which all received one or 
more filling. Observations were made from behind a one-way mirror. The Melamed et ai. 
Behavior Profile Ratmg Scale, an objective count of over 20 behaviors, was completed for 
each child. Heartrate and palmar sweat indices were assessed during baseline following the 
child's viewing of the model and following injection. In Study II, disruptiveness was 
measured using the Frankl et ai and Melamed et ai Scales. The Bendig Form of the 
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Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale was used to measure maternal trait inxiety; the Bailey ei aL 
Maternal Questionnaire measured situational anxiety, and the Corah Scales measured 
dental anxiety, : 

Findlngsi Study I resulti show a trend in support of the hypothesized superiority of the 
i^oping modeL Weaker modeling effects were obtained than previously reported with new 
pedodontic patients, probably because of the use of experienced and moderately fearful 
' subjects. Modeling has value, for behavioral management in dentistry, but refined 
techniques are needed for the experienced patient. In Study II, the results failed to show a 
consistent association between the child'.. Ujruptiveness or his self-reported fear of den- 
tistry, on the one hand; with matf^ntr : A anxiety, Situational anxiety, or dental anxiety, 
on the other hand. Disruptiveness was edictabla from (I) pretreatment ratings of the 
child's fear of dentistry by his d^-^' ^ mother, and the child himself; (2) the child's prior 
contact with dental or medical tT'-airnR.,t; and (3) the child's state anxiety. ThesfeJ^suiff 
replicated prior reports of lack of clear association between matfirnaktrffiranxiety and 
disruptiveness by children with prior dental treatment, theteSy suggesting that fear of 
dentistry may depend more on the child's experience. 
Duratidnr Fall i9?j-continuing. 
Cooperating group(s)i Eastman Dental Center. 



FEABS DURING PREQNAISICY 

Investigator($)i H. Heymans, M.D.- and S. T. Winter, M.D., Department of Pediatrics, 
Rothschild Municipal-Government Hospital and Aba Khoushy School of Medicine, 
Technion-Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa, Israel. 

Purposei To measure the incidence and nature of fears and anxieties of pregnant women in 
Israel. 

Subjectsi 200 women: 170 Jews, 30 Arabs, 

Methods^ Subjects were selected randomly excluding women who had had a cesarean 
section; those with malformed, sick, or low birthweight infants whose survival was 
doubtful; or those who could not communicate with the interviewer because of language. 
A single interviewer, a member of the pediatric staff, conducted Interviews at the mother's 
bedside* An informal conversation, lasting approximately 15 minutes, included questions 
from ■ planned questionnaire/ Demographic data were obtained from haspltal records. 
The inigrview in^hided questions about (I) fears during prugnancy concorhins the infant 
and mother, (2) when during the pregnancy fear/anxiety began, (^) to whom any 
fear/ anxiety wm comn.unlca^^ed, (4) who provided reassurance, (5) whether the mother had 
known som^nne who had experienced an abnormal pregnancy, and (6) any superstitions 
about pregnancy known by or told to the mother during pregnancy. 
Findings: Fears/anxieties during pregnancy were reported by 81 percent of the women. 
More fears were reported by Jews than Arabs; specifically, fears about having a mentally 
defective child. More Arabs fhan Jews had been told superstitions and more Arabs believed 
them. Primiparous mothers reported more fears of having a malformed infant than 
multiparous mothers. Generally, mothers with more than 13 years of education reported 
more pregnancy fears, more fears of having an abnormal infant, and less belief In 
superstitions. 

Duration* 1974'Completed, 

Pubiicatjonsi Heymans, H. and Winter, S. T. Fears during pregnancy. Israel Journal of 
Medical Sciences, November 1975, 1 1(11), 1 102-1 105, 



3S=EF 3 CHILDRf N S ATTITUDINAL AND BEHAVIORAL Rf SPONSES TO SKYJACKING 
AND HOSTAGE iXPiRliNCE 

Investlgator(s)i Sylvia R/ Jacobson. M.S., Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
Florida State University, Tallalias^ee, Florida 32306. 

Purpost: To assess the effects of skyjacking and hostage experiences on the attitudes and 
behavior of children. 

Subjects: 50 to 60 children (infants through adolescents) on board three planes that were 
skyjacked, 

Methodsi The study design included personal observations of a participant observer, in- 
terviews with children, review of children's diaries loaned to the investigator, and 
newspaper reports of interviews with children. Therw was no control group or statistical 
treatment of data. 
Duration: March 1972-compleied. 

PubHcatlons: Individual and control responses to confinement in a skyjacked plane. 
Amerwan Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 1973,43, 459-469. 

Social 

39-FA-1 THE EARLIEST SOCIALIZATION IN HUMAN INFANTS 

Invesiigator(s)i HanQs Papousek, 3c. D,, Professor, Chief at Resui^rch. Mechthild 

Papou^ek, M.D., Research Stipendist; Angcln Scnoutzau, Psychological Research 

Co-Worker; and Anne Fernald, L.A,, Supendist, Max-Planck^nstitute for Psy- 
^ chiatry/EPB, Kraepelin Str. 10, 8000 Munich 40, F:i/cral Rcp'sN'r nf Oermany 
8000, . 

Purpose: To study human behavioral development and regulation with particular attention 
to social interaction in order to detect potential origins of disorders in the process of 
socialization. 

Subjects; Human newborns and infants and their caretakers. 

Melho'Js: Methods include ^i^ld observations and microanalysis of ^elected behavioral 
patterns recorded with fihu and videc techniques under laboratory conditions using 
originally designed equipment. 

Findings: Descriptions Jiave been made of maternal responses facilitating visual contact 
and or changes in maternal voice during interaction with newborns. 
Duration: September 1975-July 1^78. 

Cooperating group(s): Developmental Psychobiology Team 11 (Preschool Age), Science 
Center, Research Nursery, Bad Godesbeig, Germany. 

Publications: Papousek, H. and Papousek, M. Mothering and the cognitive head start: 
Psychobiological considerations. In H, R. Schaffer (Ed.), StiHlies /.i mother-infant in- 
teraction. London: Academic Press (in press). 



39 FA 2 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEADERSHIP STYLE AND BIRTH ORDER IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDRiN 

InvesiigLitor(^)' Robert C. Hardy, Ph.D., Associate Professor; E. Joan Hunt, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor; and Eleonore Lehr, M.A,, Advanced Doctoral Student, Institute for 
Child Study, College of Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
20742. . , 
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\ Purpdst* To revise and expand Fiedler's Least Preferred Co-worker Scale (LPQ intd an 
appropriate instrument (Least Preferred Playmate Scale: LPP) to use with nursery school 
children; and to determine any relationship between leadership style and birth order for 
this age group, ^ % V 

Subject: 22 girls and 14 boyp, ages 4.0 to 4,11, from varied socioecohomic backgrounds, 
representing several ethnic groups, 

Methodsi A chi^square birth order X LPP contingency table was the design used. The LPC 
Scale was rcviied to a more simplified version resulting in a 15-item bipolar adjective 
checklist with three choices per item. Words used on the LPC were changed to words or 
phrases more familiar to >^ung children. Subjects were identified by use of a median split, 
as task-oriented (low L^P, rates Um preferred playmate unfavorably) and relation- 
oriented (high LPP, rates least preferred piaymate favorabiy). Each child was administered 
the scale individually In a private room ne^t to the classroom. The child was aksed 
questions to identify birth order. (This was also checked against school records.) Any 
questions regarding the instructions or meanings of words were answered, 
rindliigs: The means for the low and high LPP groups were 22.78 and 36.78, respectively. 
Thirty-three percent of the firstborns and 62 percent of the later borns were relation^ 
oriented, while 67 percent of the firstborns and 38 percent of the later borns were task^ 
oriented. The birth order X LPP contingency table yielded a chi-square value of 2,97 
(using Yates's correction for small sample size) which was not significant. The population 
was split by sex and separate chi'^squares were run. For males, the chi-iquare value of ,62 
was not significant. For females, 20 percent of the firstborn were relation-oriented, and 80 
percent were task-oriented. Thg chi-square value of 6.78 was significant. It was concluded 
that firstborn females respond more to authority, and later borns are more socially- 
oriented; this was not supported for males, 
Duration: October 1975-continuing. 

m-¥A Z STRUCTURAL AMALVSIS OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Investigator(s)i Lorna S. Benjamin, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of 
Psychiatry, University Hospitals, University of Wisconsin, 1300 University Avenue* 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 

Purpose: To refine Benjamin's model of dyadic social interaction |for more precise study of 
parent^child, parent=parent, and general person-person interactions. 

Subjects^ 107 mothers with 171 children, ages 0 to 21 (92 males and 79 females). Th^^ ' 
average family had 2.6 children. Seventy-nine percent came frdm a large pediatric out"- 
patient clinic affiliated with a Catholic hospital serving a broad range of socioeconomic 
levels, and 21 percent came from a Family Health Service affiliated with the University of 
Wisconsin and consisted of undergraduate and graduate students. 

Merhodsi Questionnaires were distributed, completed by the/ mothers at home, and 
returned by maiL Two series of questionnaires were » sed. Series A measured a mother- s 
perceptions of her child*s behaviors toward others (parenilike) and toward self (childlike). 
Series D measured the mother's perceptions of her own behaviors in relation to her child. 
Items in both questionnaires were analyzed using a sex X age X unequal N analysis, of 
variance. Another analysis of variance was performed on weighted affiliation and weighted 
autonomy scores for parentlike and childlike behaviors. 
Durations 1968-cpntinuing. 

Publications: (1) Benjamin, L. S. Structural analysis of developmental trends. 
Psychological Review, 1974, 81(5), 392-425. (2) A list of publications is available fi-om the 
investigator. 
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^FA^ PERSO;^AL SOCIAL BEHAVIORS OF LOW INCOMI CHILDRf N IN A LONG- 
TERM FAMSLY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

Inv^ligitor(s)i J. Ronald Lally, Ed.D., Praject Directory and Alice S. Honig, Ph.D., 
Program Director, Family Development Research Program, College for Human 
Development, Syracuse University, 100 Walnut Place, Syracuse, York 13210, 
Purpofei To use Jhe Emmerich PersonaUPodal Observation Scales to assess whether an 
enriched family style, open educatic^r*, developmental day care program with a parent 
home visitation component for low income young children (from infancy to school age) 
: will result in pbsitlve and optimal social functioning with peers and adults. , 
Subjects; Children participating in the Syracuse University Children's Center program; and 
matched controls. 

Methodsi SIk half'hour observatioifs for each child were scored on unipolar and bipolar 
scales. Ratings were done at ages 3, 4, and 5. Data have also been collected for a control 
group of 36=month-old low income childreii. 

Findings! Data are available fpr one group of 48-month''Old experimental children and for 
two other groups of 36»month-old children (one experiment an^^L#irt^ontrol). The 36- 
month-old Center children, when compared to their controls are more involved, tolerant of 
frustration, exprecsive, relaxed, dominant, active, energetic, stable, social, assertive and; 
/ bold, independent, constructive, purposeful, affectionate to others, socially secure, 
flexible, and happy. They are less otherwise motivated as opposed to academically 
motivated thaji are controls. When the 48»month-old Center children are compared with 
. / the 36-month-old Center children, they seem to exhibit even more of the positive traits 
displayed by their younger schoolmates. 
Duration: July 1974-June 1977. 

Cooperating group(i): Office of Child Development; Office of Human Development; U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ./^^^ 
Publicalionsr Lally, J. R. Progress Report of the Childreji's Center, 1973 and 1974. 



M-FA S FATHER-INFANT INTERACTION 

Investigatof(s): Michael W. Yogman, M.D.; Suzanne Dixon, M.D.; Edward Tronick, 
Ph.D.; Heidelise Als, Ph.D.; and T. Berry Brazelton, M.D., Child Development Unit, 
Children*s Hospi^l^Medical Center, 300 Longwood Avenue, Boston Massachusetts 021 15. 
Purpose; To understand the nature of father-infant Interaction r i the social skills that 
enable infants to interact with several adults. c 

Subjects: Five two-parent families with infants, ages 0 to 6 months, and adult strangers. 
Methods: In a longitudinal study, slow motion videotapes of face-to-face interactions In a 
laboratory were analyzed. An analysis of variance of cross-sectional groups was done at 
different ages. 

Findings! Infants interact differentially with motherSj fathers, and strangers by 2 nT&Qths 
of age. Interaction with both parents is mutually re|ula^%l but content of play appears 
different. ' 
Duralloni 1974-1977. 
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aS-FA-e THE CLASS CLOWN PHiNOMENON: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ifHAVIOR OF 
MiDDLi SCHOOL STUDENTS ' 

* ^ 

InvtstlgaJor(s)s Sandra Bowman Damico, Ed.D., Assistant Professor, Coordinator. 

Faculty Research, P. K, Yonge Laboratory School, CDllege of Education, University c- 
. Florida, aainesviUe.Fldrlda 32611; and William W.Purkey^ 
/ Education, University of North Carolina, Oreensboro. North Carolina 27412. 

Purpose:, To explore some of the. social and psychological dimensions ff ' "clowning" 

among 8th grade pupils. 

Subjects: Phase I: 134 students Identified bf their classmates as "clowns"; and a random 
sample of 380 noriclowns selected- from 3,800 eighth grade children In 47 classrooms of 1 1 
Florida middle schools. Phase 11: 40 children nominated by their classmates as clowns^ 
Each of these clowns was matched with a rionclown classmate on the basis of race, sex, 
social status-, and academic achievement. 
. Methods: Students nominated classmates to five sociometric positions, one of which asked 
for identincation of "class clowns." Those pupils receiving multiple peer nomination were 
designated "class clowns." In 1973-76, teac!iers completed measures of Inferred academic 
self-concept and c^ssroom behavior on ths clowns and a random sample of their 
classmates. At the same time, the clowns and random sample provided demographic data 
and completed measures of self-esteem and' school attitude. During 1976.77, clowns and 
matched students took photographs of their perrtptions of school, while teachers com- 
J pleted a playfulness sqale and an academic achievement fbrm on them. 

Findings: There are two distinct types of class clowns. One type is seen as a genuine comic 
or wit, The second type of clown creates humor at the expense of others and is viewed 
negatively by peers. Females are seldom Identified as clowns and black students receive 
nominations in proportion to their representation in the student population. Clownsjare 
seen by teachers as leaders, but also as unruly. They are also seen as not com^ting 
assigned classroom tasks. Clowns report a lower attitude toward teachers and prin^pals 
than do nonclowns but report as positive a view of the total school as nonclowns. CloWns 
indicate a greater satisfaction with self than do nonclowns, don't find if difficult to talk in 
front of a class, report that other students follow their ideas, and indicate that they don't 
get upset easily at home or feel misunderstood by their parents. 
Duration: Fall 197J-Spring 1978. 

Cooperallng group(s): Florida Educational Research and Development Council. 
Publications: A paper is available from the investigators. 



39.FA-7 FOSTERING POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ELDERLY AND THE AGING 
PROCESS 

Invesiigalor(s): Carol Seefeldt, Ph.D., Associate Professor; and Richard K. Jantz, Ph D 

Associate Professor, Department of Early Childhood /Elementary Education, College of 

Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742. 

Purpose: To change children's altitudes toward the elderly and aging from negative and 

stereotypic to positive and realistic through planned curriculum iiitervention. 

Subjects: 300 chil iren in grades kindergarten through 6 in school systems in the greater 

Washington m'etropoUtan area. The children represent a wide variety of race and ethnic 

backgrounds and rural, urban, and suburban living patterns. 

Melhods: The treaiment curriculum was conducted by classroom teachers. The teachers 
received training in altitudes toward the elderly, problems of the aged, and attitude for- 
mation and change. The curriculum was based on three major goals: (I) increasing 
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children's^ knowledge of the elderlyi (2) capitalizing dn the poiitive affective feelings 
children held toward older pedplc, and (3) focusing on children's own aging, Teachers 
integrated lesions about the elderly into the regular classroom routing and involved elderly 
people from the eonimunity as classroom aidei. Pre» and postaiseisment of chlldren*s 
attitudei' toward the elderly using the Children's Attitudes Toward the Eldery Survey 
provided data on the efficacy of^the curricula^ A control group was used. Multiple 
regression was used to identify diffci^nCgs In altitudes of childreji toward the tlderly with 
and without the treatment of intervening curriculum deiigned to foster positive attitudes 
toward the elderly, ^ 

Findings: Some attitudes toward aging and the elderly are not modified by the curriculum 
intervention. Others were enhanced by the curriculum; e.g., knowledge of the elderly and 
affective feelings toward older people. 
Duration: August 1977-August 1978, 

Cooperf^ting groupd): American Association of Retired Persons, 



»FA-8 DEVELOPMEfSIT OF CHILDREN'S PRIiNDSHIP CUQUES 

In¥estlgator(§)i Maureen T, Hallinani Ph.D., Associate Professori Department of 
Sociology, Stanford University, Stanford, California^94305. 
' Purpose: To trace the formation and evolution of clique structures in elementary school 
classes over the academic year. 

Subjects: 1 1 classes of 4th, Sth, and 6ih grade boys and girls studied seven times during an 
academic year; and 51 classes of 6th, 7thi and 8th grade boys and girls studied at one point 
in time. , 

Methods: Sociometric data were collected using a free choice technique, Clique structures 
were identified using a modified definition of "clique" based on Alba's.pfogram COM- 
PLT and SOCK. Features of the data set are its size and detayed longitudinal information 
on friendships. 

Findings: Strong sex cleavages were found at all ages. Results indicate fairly strong 
boundaries among cliques and considerable stability of clique membership over the school 
year. Less cliquing was found than is generally assumed at the elementary level. 
Duration: September 1976-Seprem ^^r 197?, 

Cooperating groupi(s): National ?iistituic of Education; S. Departmpnt of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, ( 



39-FA 9 THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL IMTERACTION SKILLS 

Invfsligalor(s): Barbara M, Nev/man, Ph,D., Associate Professor, Departrr ":a jf 
Psychology, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 12180, 

Purpose: To investigate the social sensitivity of middle school age and early adolescent 



Subjects: 365 students, ages 11 to 15 Jn grades 6 through 10, half male, half female. 
Methods^ Data were collected by means of a self-report assessment test which asked 
students to listen to six conversations between people of different ages and to rate these 
conversations on four dimensions, 

Findings: Findings Indicate a developmental drop between 6th and 8th grades with Q ' 
subsequent rise from 8th through 11th grades. Females regularly score higher than males 
except in the 6th grade. 
Duration: Spring 1975'Fall 1977. 

Cooperating group(s)i Burnt Hills School System, Balston Spa, New Vurk, 
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3S^FB*T Df VELOPMINT OF iQUAUITY ATTITUDiS 

Iiiviitlgiitor(s)i Ake Bjers^dt, Ph,D., Professor of Education; and Wiechbl, Ph.Lic; B. 
Vebio, PhXic; and L,^P, Lindholm, Ph.Lic. Researchers, Malma School of Education. 
Pack. S-20045, Malmd, Sweden. 

Pufposei To construct and test methods for studying chlldrtu^ .uitudes toward equality 
and solidarity, including sex roles, and attitudes toward foreign ups; to map age related 
development; and to study educatlonarpbssibilities of changing attitudes. 
Subjectsi The project includes several substudies with various groups of subjects. A major 
study included 44 classrooms In grades 1 to 5 (20 classrooms for developmental studies; 24 
for educational experiments), ^ ^ 

Mithodsi Batteries of attitude tests with several new constructions were used in the study, 
of age related development. The educational experiments are follQwlni the general design of 
pretest, educational program, and posttest (with control classes)^ There will be two major ' 
types of educational programs, one focusing on sex roles, and the other on airitudes 
toward foreign groups. Possible carry-over effects to other areas of equality altitudes will 
be studied. - 
Duration: 1974-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s)i Swedish Board of Education, Stockholm, 

Publications^ Reports will be published by the Malmfi School of Education, Sweden. 

^3S PRESCHOOL CHILDRir^ S PERCEPTIONS OF ATYPICAL SEX ROLES 

Investig»tor(s): Glenn Cordua,^ M.S,; and Kenneth 0, McGraw, Ph,D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychology, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
38677, ' i 

Purposei To investigate preschool children's perceptions of adults in occupations atypical 
for their sex, 

Subjects: 60 normal, middle class children, ages 2 to 5, 

Methods: Children viewed a film of a boy^s visit to the doctor, The sex of the doctor and 
nurse varied. Following the nim, children were asked to identify the doctor and the nurse 
from pictures. ^ 

Findings: At ages 3, 4, and 5, misidentiflcation of the nurse reaches lOQ percent when the 
nurse was portrayed by a male. Misidentification of the doctor when portrayed by a female 
^ was almost as drastic. 

Durallon: Fall 1976'Fall 1977, ^ 

39-FE 1 STYLES OF PARENT-CHILD INTERACTION AS A MEDIATlOig FACTOR IN 
CHILDREN'S LEARNING FROM TELEVISION ANTISOCIAL PORTRAYALS 

liivestlgaior(s)! Felipe Korzenny, Senior Research Assistant and Doctoral Candidate, 
Department of Communication, Michiian State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48824.' 
Purposes To find out how parent^child Interaction modes affect the ways in \lfedh children 
develop a willingness to imitate antiSDclal TV representations, . 
Subjecis: 300 boys and girls, ages 4 to 8; and their mothers, who live in two comparabie 
cities in Wisconsin and IViichigan, 

Methodsi It was hypothesized that children who have internalized a certain set of moral 
standards will be less likely to imffate antisocial TV portrayals than externally-oriented 
children. A factor analytic solution was obtained In cider to test thee)clstence of two main 
dimensions of parent^chlld interaction types; internally^ and externally-oriented. Pearson 



correlation coefficienis were then computed at different intersections of the internal and 
external orientations, between thfe child's exposure to antisocial TV portrayals and his/her 
'wiliingness to use antisocial means for problem resolution, 

Findings^ In a pretest with 200 children* it was*found that the two main dimensions (in- 
iernal and external) clearly emerged. Parental inductiv- techniques load in the same factor 
as the child*s internal response^ to social situations; sensitizing parental techniques load on 
tht sannie factor as the child's external responses to social situations. 
Duration* Spring 1976-Su.mmer 1977. / 



»FE 2 CHILDREN'S USE OFTELEVISION AS A SOURCE OF SOCIAL ROLE MODELS 

I 

Investigator(s)f Douglas K. Uselding, Ph.D., Assistant Professofr Departmerlt of 

Pbychology, University of South Dakota^ Vermillion* South Dakota 57069. 

Purpose* To assess the relationship between the portrayal of stereotypic male and female 

television characters and children's development of gender related steVeotypes, 

Subjects* 500 children, ages 5 to 11, from a middle socioeconomic group in a rural ichoo^ 

system. 

Methods: The Comprehensive Sex Role Scale for ^hildren (CSSC) has been developed 
based on past scales (Brown*s IT Scale and Hartle^^s and Hardesty's Role Distribution 
Scale) and on new labor^tbry research on sex typing in children's toys. An objective scale 
for assessing stereotyping in TV portrayals based on semantic differentia! assessment of 
masculine md feminine was also completed using 116 variables and 700+ adult raters. The 
viewing preferences of the children were assessed; and the stringency of stereotyping hi 
children with that of their favorite TV character, second favorite character, and top thre©^ 
favorite programs was correlated. A manipulative study was conduiwted to determine the 
attention getting and holding power of TV characters that match rr are discrepant from 
the child's level of stereotyping. 

Ftndingi: After assessing 350 childreni there are cle^ viewing preferences that match 
predictions based on current Nielsoh and Arbitron sweep^ 
Durat^ont October 1976-March 1978, „ J ^ 

Cooperating group(s): National Science Foundation. 

3S^FE-3 IfS/^AGINATIVE PLAY AND TELEVISION VIEWING IN PRtSCHOOL CHILDREN: A 
LONGITUDINAL AND INTERVENTION STUDY 

Investigator(s): Dorothy 0. Singer, Ed. D., Visiting Research Scientist, Professor of 
Psychology; and Jerome L, Singer, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Psychology and 
Family Television Research and Consultation Center, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 06520. 

Purposes To examine the development of imaginativeness in 3- to 4-year'Old children^ 
during natural play in nursery school settings; and to examine any rcK. ion this behavidr 
may have to concurrent television viewing patterns of the children. 

Subjects: Approximately 145 girls and boys, ages 3 to 4^1/2, from eight nursery schools in '" 
the New Haven, Connecticut , area. The children were from lower middle to middle class 
socioeconornlc backgrounds. , 

Methodsi Subjects from each socioeconomic background were randomly assigned to one of 
four groups: a training group for parents on cbnirol of the TV set, a training group for 
parents on how to use imaginativeness to inoculate children, against the noxious possibiiiiies 
of television, a cognitive skills training group for parents, and a control group, Data in- 
eluded preobserva^*on and predispositional testing during spontaneous play on IQ, 
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imaginaiive play Rredisposition, and on 14 varmbles observed by blind ratirs during the' 

children's frte,play, 

Duraiion: October IPIfi^April 1978, 

Cooptrating group(i)rNatidaal Sciencg Foundation. 



miVISION VIEWING AMOnm AND SCHOOL GRADiS 

- « ^ 

Jnvestlgator(s)i Sharon L. Oadberry, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Psychology Depirtniant, 
Adelphi University, Garden City, New York 11530. 

Purpose: To examine the relationFhip between television viewing (amount and/or content) 
and school grades. 

Subjects; 47 girls and 43 boys In first, third, and fifth grades, from middle class 
backgrounus. 

Methods! A cross-lagged longitudinal design was employed. Television viewing amount 
and grades were measured twice, 18 months apart. Kenny's (1976) z comparison of the two 
cross^agged correlations was used to determine If the correlation between time 1 viewing 
riieasures and time 2 grades was higher than the correlation between time 1 gradfs and time 
2 viewing measures. 

Flndingrsi Television affected effort grades and academic grades among first grade children 
and low achievers only. Certain program categories enhanced grades, while others 
decreased grades. ^ ' 
Duration: Septernbpi 1975-conii»^ V ^ 

Publications: A paper prf?sen'*?i Hjiety for Research in Child Development, New 

Orleans, Louisiana, 1977. 



TELEVISION VIOLENCE AND THE ADOLESCENT BOY 

iiivcsiigaior(i); wniiam Belson^ Ph.D., Directors/and Carol Wain, :\i.Phil; Graham 
^Hanklnson, B.A.; and Peter Southgate, M.Am Sen^r Research Officers, Survey Research 
Centre, London School of Economics and Political Science, 58 Battersea Park Road, 
London, England SWli 4BP. ' 

Purpose: To investigate the effects on boys of long-te^m exposure to television violence. 
Subjects! USSS b? s, ages 13 to 16, living in London, 

Methods^ A I6^nionih lechnque development period was concerned mainly with 
hypothesis derivation, consiructiOn of measuring techniques, and development of research 
strategies for investigating causal hypotheses. This was followed by an cKtendad period of 
specialised data CNtraction. The basic design was the hypothetico deductive method, which 
in this case principally; involved comparison of heavy and light e^cposures to tel^ision 
violence; This was followed by a massive forni of empirlca) matching In terms of com- 
posites of the correlates of dependent variables, using the stable correlate method, 
Hytiothescs were investigated in both forward and reversed forms, and conclusions were 
niade in terms of increased or decreased tenability of hypotheses. Over 400 hypotheses and 
subhyputheses were invcsligated using this pattern. Hypotheses related to both general and 
specific kinds of television violence. Parallel checks were done for other mass media, 
nuruflon* 1972 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) CoUimbia Broadcasting System, Inc, U.S.A. (2) British 
Hroadcasting Corporation, (3) Independeni Broadcasting Authority, England. 
— ^'SblicationM- nelson, William. Juvemlv theft: The mmf faciors. London: Harper and 
Row, 1976. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped ^ 

/ 

3S GA 1 PREVALENCE OF EPILiPSY IN OREGON CHILDREN 

/ ■ ■■ - 

Inv^stlgrilgr(s): S, Spence* Meighan, 'M^D,, ^/oject Director, Neuroscience Ihstitute,^ 
Epilepsy ./Ceoter of Oregon, Good SamarUan/ Hospiiali Portland, Oregon 97201; and 
Morris Weitman* Ph.D., Professor, Depahmerit of Psychology, Portland State University, 
/Portland, Oregon 97207. / 

Purpose! To cross-validate ihe questionnaire method developed by Rose ei aL for 
collecting data on epileptic children; and to ascertain the prevalence of epilepsy in children 
of Oregon, . ' 
Subjecis: Approximately 12,000 boys and girls, 3rd graders residing in seven counties of 
^ Oregon, representing about half of the population. . . 

IVfeihodsr Questionnaires were mailed to parents or guardians; repeated mailings yielded a 
Finn] return rate of 75 to 80 percent. A random 25 percent of the respondents were called In 
» for neurological and EEO e^'aminutions. An estimate of the prevalence of epilepsy will be 

compared with estimates obtained by other investigators using the. same method. 
Findings^ The questionnaire method seems to be a promising tool for the estimation of th6 
prevalenee of epilepsy. 
Durations September 1974-JunQ 1978. 

Cooperating group(s): (I) National Instiiuta of Health; Public Health Service; 
Departmenr uj Health, Educaiion, and Welfare. (2) Epitep&y League of Oregon. (3) 
Oregon Medical Association, 

Publlcatlonsr Meighan, S. ff.; Queener, L.; and Weitman, M. Prevalence of epilepsy In 
cliildren of Multnomah County, Oregon. Epifepsia, 1976, 17, 245^256. 



39 GB 1 CONNECTED SPEECH TESTS OF HEARINQ FOR PARTIALLY HEARING 
CHILDREN 

IiivvNtlMJiltirC**)^ John Bench, PluD., Principal Scientific Officer, Audiology Research Unit, 

Royal Berkshire Hospital, Reading, Berkshire, United Kingdom RG8 8NT. 

Pufpo.se: To develop connecied speech tests for pariially hearing ehildren, 

Subjectjs! 400 boys und girls, ages 8 to 16, with heuring losses of 40db + . 

Methods- The spoken language of partially hearing children was sampled and used lo^ 

devise tests of hearing for connected speech. These standardi/ed lests were administered to 

hubjects. 

Durutlon: October I976^Septeni[)cr 1978= 

Cooperaimji* group(s): Schools for the d-^af and partially hearing ii igland, 
Publicatiorm: Bench, J. and Bamford, J. (Eds.) The spoken hwi]' i mvpfiofi 

ofparrially hearing chUdren. Vol, /. Academiw Press (in press). 
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39-00-1 SIGNAL PROCESSING IN CHILDREN WITH AUDITORY PiRGEPTUAL 
DISORDERS 



Investlgator(s)' John K, CuUen, Jr.. Ph.D., Assistant Professor; Emily Tobey, 
Research Associate: and Ann Fleischer, Research' Assistant, Kresge Hearing Reiearch 
Laboratory of the South, Department of Otorhinolaryngoloiy; and Donald L, Rampp 
Ph.D., Head, Department of Audiology and. Speech Pathology, School of Allied H^Ith 
Professions, Medical Center, Loulslina Stite University, New Orleans, Louisiana 70l 19. ; 
Purpose: To explore the hypothesis that auditory perceptual disorders are prgdWated on arf 
inability to process complex signals rather than p-. faihire of cognitive ormemorial func^ 
tions. . - I 

Subjects: Children, ages ? to 12, diagnosed as having auditory processing disorders (both ^ 
sexes, but h^vily weighted toward rnales). '^^^^^^^ 

Meihods: Techniques include psychoacoustics, dich^ilc speech" perception, and measures r.f 
merriorial function. All experimental subjects are matched to control subjects . by age and 
sex (and socioeconomic status to the extent possible). Reiults nro analyzed by standard 

. within-sufaject ANOVAs. 
Finding: Children v/ith aaditory processing disorders have a right ear advantage equal to 

■ controi. for dichotic SReech tasks. Dlchotic and recall pcrfoiinance for stop-vowel stimuli - 
is poorer, but qualitatively'similar, to normal subjects. | - J 
Duration: June 1975-continuing. ' I 

Cooperating group(s)i National Institutes of Health; Public Healtln Service; U. S. 
Department of Healch^ Education, and Welfare. ] 
Publications: A paper presented at the 4th Annual jVleeting of the Internationa! 
Neuropsychology Society, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, February 1976: Tobey, E. A.; 
Cullen, J: K.; and Rampp, D. Performance of children with auditory processing 
disorders on a dichotic stop^vowel identification task. (Reprints are available from the 
investigators.) 



GRAMMATICAL EVALUATION OF THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE OF APHASIC 
AND.DEAF CHILDREN 

Investigalor(s): Richard Crmier, Ph.D., .Research Psychologist, Developmental 
Psychology Unit, Medical Research Council, Drayton Hous-, Gordon Street London. 
WCIHOAN, nngland. ^ ' 

PurpDsei To evaluate grammatically the written language of aphafiic and deaf children; ^ . ' 
Su^ects:, 45 children: 10 receptive^expressive^aphasic children/ages 16.0; 10 ek^ 

pressive aphasic children, ages 10.8 to 14.3; and.25 deaf children/ages 6.1 to 12,1. * 
MeihDdsi The grammatical structure of the written descfiptidns' of' story (shown by. 
means of a puppet show) by receptive/expressive aphasic children of norrfial intelligence 
was compared with that of a group of deaf children, who were also learning language ' 
visually. A control group of expressive aphasic children in the siime school, and learning by 
-the same techniques as the other aphasic group, is intended (o control for Specific teaching " 
differences. ^ . 

Fiiidinss: Both the deaf and receptive/cxpressive aphasic children make many gramrnatical 
errors in their writing, but these errors differ. Aphasic children seem not to makq use of 
structures requiring a true hierarchical planning of the output, whereas, deaf children do 
make use of these. 
Durations 1975-continuing. 

PiihlicatlonN: A chapter in Wyke, Maria iM.) Developmental dysphLiHi^ (In preparation). 
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INreLLtCTIfAL AND PtnCFPTiJAL^iVlOTOn CMARACrKRISTICS OF^TRfArnp 



inM-MiMHii'trO, j: AnlfiDns J. H;;linnr)il = , M l)., P\(Mrsstn an-J ^. liainnaii; and i»egeeii 1.. 
s*Kifv\ Pna).. As'^ocUiit' mui f<rsi-ih li iNvcfioUnnst, [)iv:sir)n a. ; ^eurtdnfuca I Snni'-f ■ . 
M^'du^al S. hutii, Ncnihssvauin ihiueMifs- and rhiUiit-n' - Muinnrial F hispital, ZMX) 

h^Mi c\] \ , ' huagu, llhiu )t f ni> " i 
PHrpii^^v: 1 !is cstig:iU; the int^jiU'cuiiJ uod pcruc|nu^ii fiK)U)i devuiupiiiun! of a groiip i)f 
i;hi!(h.-n '.vi [i 'n velnnienin^.u^uclc, ,! n\ ifically, lliu observable ili *'ici(ces \r\ peffoi nia ' 
h;;iw;n^ri ifius.- vviil] mui wiUiom shuhird liydrcKeplialuN; nrul lo invu^tigate die in 
ii-r ! clauurisf hcru ccri t hi si rc iif the .au, vd? ef)halus, and KJ. 

SubjccJ^: IV I .dHldreij with invej (imeninRneE^^i u|io }ia md 4D who had no! dt < jancd 

j 'Ui^v -phahj'^ iiiid \s ci c \luii)i n:. MieaVLMar wuiii>logie a.^iu at tlic f ^;uc ol' the Mi sf f c:.! 
in [lie in> cluniuriiii^ucuk-. \^\ih hydmt:ephau= . is J.M years: lar die niyuioiTieningoeeies 
\vuht)ii[ hvtlj(i.;cphaius 7.3 Veai I'l/iy eiMhf perruni vmic fviii ule. 

Nli-ihuds: Ml' , i>:Mnih;!U. u ^':J wlu (ii Slant or d= iUnt?( lulcdi^ciiLe Sv^uic, (2) ^ niieil 
lidadi \niv\\\va\o- Sealc. /.U Virudand J I MatMnry S(--ilt fo) f ;ofHicnf>i!^'hd I;?'T' 
l)raw^a-M:in le a and (5) Fii-a v-Hii kicniua h-selopaiuntal Tu^t -aU^Motor iin 

tcgr^nitai. A sihai a o\ (he paiicia was lesltnl, whea possihie, as ajL f his is an 

laii^uiiig loiu.al ud in.il aiid v. 

l-indint^s: fhf>'c p-rr-Mi'r! di^' rii\ 'nuMMii; -'h's vatlHi yd r()^:ci^hahr^ had 1 alnn 

^i}, sUieieus p^Mc^-iif id ! hose -^vidioiil hviJruCephuhih hnd IQs above 80. 

MyelnnuMniHu^jek^ wifh hydanvphidiis svere significantly je^H iritelhgeni Uian (heir 
ahli: . sOiilr Ml vehuiiuinii^MkMi ■ wifhoiii hydrocephahj^ were! no( significantly different, 
Sien: i^aiu pei jeplua! nintor uohuis sscii: luuiid. Mie in^uiNe rulaiionship bulvveen the s!(e 
'^f \}n' -ae arul If), and llu- ss n-or v !e\ el and IQ. svere fniaui td he dL-pLMiJeia upon die 
a' aiciaf MMi (d' higliia !e\ el i.;,:s and nais- ^r^ joss with h vdr neeph ahis. 
IhirniitMi; 19^ —L\ in fm ni ntr . 

rvMiperatiriM i*roup<^j: (h of INuuh'. I ^-:^ar(rnent of Nkiiial Health. (2) rWaPona! 

InMiiMicsDl Ilcaldi; \'ub\ ^ ih SNvacc; I . Inpainaem ofPieahfi, hchit/a ; inn, and 
Welratc 

l*uh!ieiicinns; (p Soarv. T aiul Rainuauli, \. h hiielieeUuil and perL'upiiialannior 
diai acp;rb ac^ ol IreaieJ niyeuuiKnin|:Oecle ehdLlrL-fi. Anwrkan .foi^rnijl (>f f)isvusi*s i)f 
^/hilflrvn, 19^7. (2) Raiinondi, A. J and Soare, W I niclleetiial dcvclMpiiiuni in shunted 
:i\ dfiieepluili J t In klrer h Anu^rUiin Jinjrntii i>f I h^^iHi't''^ nf (hildrvn . ! 9^4. 1^^^ 6r%4-67l. 



S QC 4 EFFECTS OF ENDOCRINE ABNORMALITIES ON COGNiriVE AND BEHAVIORAL 
FUf^CTiOrsllMG IN CHILDREN 

f nvesOyiiioHK): Thoni;K M, Ajlienbaeh, lMp[),, Research eholcigisi: and C raig 
Falelbrock, Pdid)., Stal l l-ellou , Labriatoiy of Uevelupmeih. PsychDlogy, National 
Insiiiute of Meinal [lecdth. Build ni: i5K. 9(K)0 Roekville Pike. Heihesda, Maryland 2CKd4; 
ana Hogc! Jahnsanbaugip Md>., i-ediatric I- ndoerinologisti U. S. Navy, 
Purpc?se: To deiernnne svheiher sex hurfnones and thyroid hornKMies affect cognitive and 
behas'i'\al tunctioning. 

' J^ubj^cisi: 70 children, ages 5 to 16, wlu? have thyroid or sex horniDne abiiornialitijs; and 
matehcd norrnal cantroK. 

Method?;: Children having hornuMie nbnornialiiics arc assessed on the Child Behavior 
Profile and a bHiiery of cognitive iTieasure^. They nrc reassessed 3 months larer following 
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MndifiK^: ■rtHire is M>m- imiicaiiot) (har pcrforinarK-e s-urcs ar^' cievaied 'incf voihal h 
/ue depressed In chiidrL iiii i\\yio\r nimouWcihin:^. 
DnmUm 1976-1978. 

('oopemling groupts): Natioiial Naval Medi^jil (^Miief. 



39 GC; IS PSVC HOIVIETRIC CHARACTERISTICS DF THE WECHSLER f^JtELUGENCE 
SC^L^: TOR CHILDREN R (WfSC-R) PHH FORIVf ANCt- :^CAl 6 WITH nEAF 

i 

Invesli^alorfs): Alfred HirNhoicii, lui.D., CDordinatnr for Doctdral Studies in Special 
hducation; O. iiu.ley, Ph.D.; and K,Kavale, FMlD., Cuilege of Education, University 
or Cjcargia, Athuns, :,^eorgia ^06Q2. 

Purpojiu: To detcrmi' whether the \\^'L;hsIer Intelligence Scale for Childrcn^R is vali.i and 
reiiabic svhun used vy,:n deuf c:[iildrcii. 

SithfvrtH: 59 prclingually deaf children , mean : 10 years, 7 munihs. 
Mclfiads: The WISOR PerforrTiance Scale, Hi^key^Ncbra^ika Test of Learning Aptitude, 
and Stanford Achievement Tests were administered. Data sveru annly/ed for test reliability 
and concurrent and predictive validity. 

Mndhi^s; The iniernal LunsistenLv rdiabiliiy of four o\ the hubte^ii* and the Perlbrmancc 
IQ at the WISC^H were fnnrul to be similar to the reliability found by Wechsler vvith (he 
staiidardu'nLion sample. (^onuLirreiit validity, denionHtrated by the eorrebiinn with the 
f hskey^Nebras^ st of Learning Aptitude, was found t ^ - adefjiiare. I^redi.iive abilir 
deinicd by i\ ^f,on vviih achievement test rcsul; us tound uj be sfat:Hticali. 

McnificarU f<; ight achievea luiit r^rMns . 

Dtiru Iloiu Oc' \\i\y 1977 ^ 

^ >M>pmi!!n^^ KM Xiiania Ar. a :School fnrihi- Dc;tl 
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39 GE 1 CDGMITIVEi REMEDIATION Of B L!ND STUDE^NTf; 

Iri^^MipmrifH): W. f^efh SfcpfiCfis, Head: ) n Hitl, Prejccl Dueetor; and Carl Grube 

I nivcriiv of l exas, Orecn i^nddin^4d. Box 688. Richardson, Texas 75080; ond Kathcrine 
^^^^^W^^' PhO^, Wisi l^i)juc| l)irex;[ur. Aincncaii Priniifm Mouse for die Mlnul. 1839 
I idiiklnri A\cnne, LoiiiNMlle, Hem iickv' 40206. 

Purpose: To tesf fhe ct'fectivcnrH nf uti liHiig Pia i^ehan^based irmmiu: a improve cognitive 
and reasnrnng iU iopmenr hi cofn-cni tal ly hiind diildien. in order m deinonstrate tliaf 
rcMsonini^ :uu\ w . tion dui if^ can be remediated; to pruvide an educational system for 
ihc rrniediation n-asnning; ah i fo develnp and evahiatc instr iicrional rmnlnles^or blind 

pU[»'ls . 

SubjeciN: 32 congcnirally blind children, ages 5 to 18. IQ range; m to 110. An equal 
nuniher subjects, matched by a^e and se%. were assigned to remedial and control 
uroijps. Pach subsample contained eight male and five female jeci^. hi addition, a 
niatclicd sighted sample was drawn using the same criteria. 

Mcihads; F^re^ anJ posttraining scores fur experiniental and control groups %vere com^ 
pared, ScuJcr]! measnres included (1) Sodal nueraction Sehedule, (2) Pia^etian Reasoning 
Measure. {}) Wide Range Achievement Test, and (4) Wechsler Inidligence Scale for 
C hildr^Mi Vcrin. reacner usalun^ion mcaMires included (1) Runner Studies of Attitude 
i ^anuc<>. :s>MCHi ol iiiiciaciiun AnalysiN, and (i) Indiviuual Cognitive 
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IKmiuukJ Schedule. Ajiijiysis of vunarKc uiid appropriate rioiipai vinuHf' ; siathiics vvrrc 
uiilizcd tu dciennine the gifecis of iruadncMi! upon training group per rorniance. !)at(i were 
cuiteuted by per^jinncl naincd in the adftiinistraiinn of Piagelian Reasoning Assessmcius. 
Flndinj^*i: Resuhs siiggesred that reasoning deliciis can be rcmediatod. A comparison n! 
pre- and pos(fest ' .res on PiagtMian Reasuning AHsessmenU indicateil ihat the grui.| 
^vhich rccciv:;d 17 moinhs r f futorial intcivcniion cxpuricnccd •.ignificani tMus on 22 nf 
reasoning variables. Over the same tini^ period, the bhnd control group wa:, able to achiuvu 
signirieaiii gaim on only 6 of 26 variables, A I'unher comparison betwucn blind e^^ 
pcrimcntal and sj;^hted control groups indicated ifiat the training group wk» .-'Ir tu 
climinaic ail but three of the deficits identified in (he prcvioiis project. 
UufLUlon: July !974^Septcrtiber 1977. 

rooperplin^ ^rmp(s): Bureau of F:Uicat!dn for Handicapped; ortuc n^^ LiiUh.:iLiun; 
(iduearion Division; V. H. Deparimenf of Henlrh, Kducaiion, and Wcjlfare. 
Piihlicatinns: (1) A mnnograph contaiiung a teview of Project Phases I and H, v n-ULiivr 
Training Sfanual, nnd a StUf/enf Rvnmfial Uiivifv Manual \\M be published iii Spi iiu- 
1^78. (2) A fnuuugraph containing Piugviiun Assessnwnt and Scorinp Manitut (Sunnnur 
1977) uiid ;aiai iepori (Fail 1977) are available. 



39 GE 2 THt iAHtV kDUCAl ^y^i W HAi^DiCAPPED CHILDREN iN THE 
UNITED KI}\iaDOIVl 

ln\esti^af()r(s): MauMCr ( luu.iii, " riotc>.sur; Alice I ainu, Mhd)., Suhmm j :>.;u'-;[: 

Micha^M Schackletun-ts,.;:cv, Senior Hcsunrcli Oftlcer; and C^lenys IcMifs. Ilj-d.. 

Re%ea . OHiccr, Deparinieni u! liducatiun. i ni\ crsif v c 'olluye of Swansea, HendrrlniLvK 
Swaiisf^a, Nsaies, llnir^d Uinutlnni SA2 7NB. ' 

Purpo^v: iu idenhty all iia^Hl'^ - ■ prd ufnldren (apprcntinaruly 4 mmt^ ,^ki) m Incal 
aiithorn^i aruav \j ascertain the uducalKMud needs of a siiruj^k^ of handicappal c))ililreh 
m'Uh u-d ^rnni tfiosc inuially idunnfied: lo atiernpi to find our how fur ili^ sc needs are U: wii 
■n. i. (c -rp :jM^uitc the help und uoit recr d and requiicd liy \\u)sk cspoiisiblf tor [he 
^.;ifc and wducaiion (if ihc cliildfcn if fhe sainplc; \o louk pariicularh at those cfukhcii in 
the ; 'e \s\\i) are receivni^ sotne In* .^^ '^f educafion. in ordci io assess hou sseli they arc 
c>'pM!: .v'fh ihu pfOL/j.uiis nilt-rcu and problenis ificy present ro leaciiers niid oihcr 

■ ■ ^-^MiMv.i iiiw iji.Kiual nipituii! iuiis oi i nr luuinius ln| ciinca! lonni poncv anu 

sunjeeis; Shtj^c j: 8.(H)0 cliildfen; Sf.iwc [f; Lchio Jiildren; and SiajH- IN; 100 childin Ml 
chddrf'n aru 1 scais old. 

Meihods: DurMU^ Kragc 1, hsm^ childreii bnrn i;: iicrkdmc and West (ilanuiriian hci^sccn 
Inlv I and O-Hviher 1], pr;^ ^s-Te screeticd lor iinndicaps or develupnicnial piuMui.is 
rehuniu to \isioi], hearing. loeoniotion, nniscular cofUrnl and ^tHMdiiiaiion, riicntai ahilitv, 
^fM.■rJl and lainniajie de^elopir ni , yencral lieaiih, afid scn-ial ' l funiionai adiusinicn', A 
briel screening schedule (^-^v^ ^\\^^ Schedulu One) was . iiipleicd by health \isitors, 
hcadteaehcr^, reachers, and or playgrthip leaders. OMnng Siage IL a ^econd sciieduli; 
(Sufccnniu Schedule Two) svas coiiuilcicd tor 1,000 ehildien who ^sere ideiHiricd in ihc 
prehrninary iswreutung as liaving a hanuicap or developfneniai prc^bleni likely to have an 
adverse effect on their schuc^l progress, rhis schedule atnwd at defininti handicaps ni 
tniK'ional terriis and svas conipleicd by health visiinis or lliu st;'Ms of schools 
playgroups, hi Stage III, on the Intsis of the inforfiuuion obtainud (hrcuiMh the scconJ 
scr^eritng sehedule, a sainpic of irK) children wa*^ selcLiai for fuMher studv. Fhis ^ nnle 
\wts reprcsenfative of the vari<ins handicaps and ctin^isred of htMiie^bnsed childr-M^ , l| 
Oi -.e aitendmc spevi:! s, ordinary juirserv scik^nls, or [^laviM oi.ps. Iidoitnation 



*»n the children (uul their home find sclioul irDiinionts -Aas p;i!h<f(d uJru* 0, a chi^H 
olruMVitiioi) Hiuxhik : C^) n child nssrssnirfn hiup ■ y; (1) a purctus' qia Niionndrc, usefl as a 
basis for ifiiu vicuiiig each whiidN pan la . ;it hunu', (4) Mruciiucd tjucsih-iinaijcs, used to 
^atiH'f inlorinarinri troiti tuachuib and pias>^riiiip sinun visor^ on huth i^ur Mi:! nnd spccilic 
issues ichuiiui lu the education rd' chlkirvn nh h/h. jic.ips or vh>pmc'i)lal problems; i/ ' 
ainsiiiiu'. ii)v!cN, dcshnjtd iu nhiidii in- MiinMon uii ?^ ^ extctii tt> SNhie!] the physic. I 
cDvironrnent oi sehonl/piaygroup is appropi iaic m nieetiiig the needs of fhe tlMldrcn; and 
(6) an uiteiaction anaiysis, used to Miidy aspects of ehikhf caehcr anti ciiild^child interaetinn 
in a sniali subsaini^k. -h hnndieapped childc ^ who are in a nuiserv sehooh In additioa, 
peiMUHiel in schuois ami phiygruups, which cater to ihv :.c!ceted age ^iroup but do nut 
vonium any ot the children in ihu sample, w;:re askod to cumpicte brief tpiestionnaires in 
Older In assc'' their aitiiudcs to -aril ^ulmutific handieapi^ed ehildief;. Th pracileal dd^ 
ncnhies rehiinij- lo ihe iniegrntion of these children were alsu exploied. 
FiiHfirigs: Tlie necd^ ol anv liandjeapped child can he asecriained cMiiy hv careful 
rr^^^;-ssairni nf his s^cci*^; sccngtlis aiid wcahR , ,C'^ (wkI icsonanendaiioas cuncciniuM ins 
aiiicatiun du^Mid b ■ nnde in the light .^i sueh asses , -nr aiid in ilie context onhe f'acdiiies 
a%adahie. ( HMu'raii/nnc.^s ahoin [he educafion of handicapped children nrc, iheieliHc. of 
hnafed vahu . 

IliF if'^ - . Mas ^6^Nhiv I 978. 
nop- nilhiM j^roiipCs): W) Depinirr- ' ■ ^u-ihon mu\ ^,h'\v^v O) Uanio^k ( o-HiiiMce 
. ' pcerii [ (incatipir 

Kittions; A fnia! rcpnn and ifie insnnments sprciaNv desiuiic(i he niade available 
rcM-iich workcis and oft^ ! aiiencie i>Miccrned \^\\h h;mdic/ip!^ hilk-'^n. 



nn^{;s 



1H Gf: a CRfcATlVi TECHNOLOGICAL AlOS rOR THE llHARNlNO DISABLED AND 
PHVSh XLLV HAryplCAPPED CHILD 

InNcsfic Mu:sh Roi-crt U\ SLnnh iMciy W hiltaker Puilc^Ma u! Hioni.dieid I nciaee^im^ 
''^^ If^Miiuic sa ! c-!inuit^in\ c ami^ndjje, Nhe s:it.husc[(. \Q\y)\ and Ni'iv 
^'^'^^^ ■^ M A.. O.j.R., Pusukni: and Nancy L Kannl, Nf.A., O l ji. (R - ^arch 
^ -:J;na(iM, Dejc- ifTicfif (M ( ) vupat iMr..d rhcrap), k;;MHieds^ Mrimuial lluspti J., /ice- 
V rsidcfi;. <: readve h-chnolnincal Aids, tnc, M) Warf -i Sireel, Mmdniuc M:i..achu.eft . 

Purpose: d. ai [[uTa|HM!;^^ dences Pn^ leammu (hsahicd and phN-.aliv hnndicapped 
chiidren; and io i. it k (hem iiNMiiaf-jc \ o other clinical scinnM^^ aiid schoois. 
^Majj^^ers: fiach desuc is c^ dnai d with up !o dnlurcfh aues 4 ^ vshou: d'ao 
mJudc Icarnm.' diwihilint , d. lopi-.^nal dcius, ceiebral j^uK^ . and heiiasuaal J 
f^aricc' , 

Melhods: An nneuasciplinarv o, oecnparional ..a;r;tpr:^, cn^dneers. :in iiidu.tfi;' 

ueMrNcr, and Nfudenrs collabc ntly dc^eloi^cd iiiiUOiypc eiecar Mnu'ch.ini.-d dids 
enhaaec fine motor and adaptivt- :enriani! skills of develop^lenlal!^ th^ableu imu : hysicalK 
ha uli^dpind cM k.icn. rwelvc occupati.mal rh.iapisis cli myalls cs.^: iin-d en - de'^ice tor i 
namihs m ihcfaps- sessums. An evalnatioM ;n was eonif^kied fof ea. , , ic c lo .issc.. [h^^ 
design and strucrure of each device, ..loiisatiunal value, c ' i peufu \alne. 
Sfuiisncal treaimcnt of the data is planr^ed. 

Idtuiln^s; Ahum 1 iniiciVaiivc de\\c\ or eraivmic n^o fi;. , , o^js pn^'^ ' 'o 

date. Six of tlicsc devices have been esalnated b\ \\K^,^y,^s as efiertive 
nuitivaticnial therapeutic aids and continm; m u>e ifi . hit; al . -[ice at K. m^edy Hos- 'al. 
( )ne nrv^or\ r-H\ •^Np.ni.'l itOi^vM? m> hnnd re< .e,,-.o,,-- i e.-,, \ . s., 

field fes'cc' ^0 clifie. • and spe> • \\ edacaonnal ecniets within (he ne\: vear. 



ntiriuhMi SiirTnTH^f M>) ^=ri»rHiniii!U 

CoopvniUnfi |L»roiip(*i): Rtscuuli I-oundunon, United Cerebral Pal^y. 

Puhnnirii^Hs: (1) Dalrympic, O^sor^e F.; Kaiinnaiu Roger H.; Dnsccai, Mary C\; and 
Kiiiiiil, Nancy I. Mridgiiig rhe luinianist^nicijliamcal gap; Creative rccluioloM'^-al aids for the 
■ li Miblcd. ^'rn^iYi/in^s of the Conference o/i Systems and Deviees f or the Hisahleff, June 
P^/r. Pp. ' tM). (1) Kaufman, U-^^crl:. iJcciruniechanical aidh ImwMcAppud children, 
V* f'f t/w 2Hih Annual Conference on EnHineerin^ in Mvdicuw and Biology, 
V. 194. (3) Hull'^^' Arri; 11; ' rnple, George F.; and Dana, Janice M 
<- ,na;a!iun and the nons'erh:jK nuihi-ha: ncapped chil ! 7he Amer .an 'Journaf of 
(Mx\i;h.tiuna^ Vhcrupy, March 1975, 29(3), 15(M52. (4) Dm .oil, Mary Cook, Creative 
fcc!uioln«i. aids for fhe learning diqibled child: An interdisciplinary pfojeet. The 
Afn^^iL in Jh^ ^iOl of ( nrupaiiohiM Iherapy, February l¥75, 29(2), ]()20()5, (5) Bemsiein, 
Ma; j uric U. rtjys lor iht handic^ped, Sunday Herald Adverriser, Picioria' Li%Mng Sec- 
lion AU|iust IF 1974; \>n. 14 a[\d 18= (6) Mechanical aids for occuimiipial (herapy. 
'^driiic, K^\\'yi:ki\ ^jLinoiu. {ospital, iaii = \\nier. 1973-74. ^^ J. 



39 GE 4 COIV PPEHENSIVr^ CARE OP ^HILDRSN WITH CANCER 

InvesSijiiilnrts): \vA\\\ R Hartmann, M I).; aiul k. irtild i . ( l-anJ. jr., Depainncia of 
Heiuatolo^/v Oncnicn^^^ ( liildrerrs ( )r[linpedic Hospifiij, Sratr;. , VK^a-hingion 9H 
Pisfpo'.-'- }r> evaluate tncthods of cnnihinin).! suri:ijr\\ radioihcrap\', and chenuMlierapv in 
i'^c U -^a:"., LiukihovuJ neoplasia. 

*^ubjrMs; o\!mau'iv ! 00 child rej! ;i year i"^ \v\ as' "1 wii! sudirnani discu^c. 
NiiOh^iHs: A scfiarate (learnicni piofinu)! ha^ ^xvn devcinped for each fUHlpniafU cl^case of 
c/!mUFu'mJ, iiiid in Honu: ifKiain for (lifrett'ii' sl;^^^e^ ot iiuli^ idual ncoplavnc :h^orders. 
■-■csctal Y iiCoK dt;velopt'^: at ChadrenA Orthopedic Hospiiah Mhhv (^t those snidie^. 
■ ' '"I ^du. jd In tiie Children'^ ^ ancri Snidydroii, ^cr SokIn ^9=A A-..".:. ' 
l indjnj*\: Osciaih hMieau.ai ^lu Asai from Ltiikihinni riahi/tianvv ha^^ iin[^roseu T'oOi Ic- - 
ihan ill pi'r^cnt in osur ^() percen:. 

i - if run on* I 96 ^ Cui ! ' . l!!Uv 

Ct)operii -Jnu L^rouptsP ^ hildren^s ( anccr Siuds ( iroup. 

y ' ' ''t'rspecfocs in pf.diairit; oiI'.h^Iou^ lourn r Pcdiafnv^ fin me^^). 



3S'GF 5 m ATION engineering PROJECTS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDRf ^ 

lnu's(j^iitor(sn V\i ' ^tni Herenber^ \\ Piou-ssof, \ ww-m oi Pediatrics, Harvar i 
Medical Schc-oi (ChiK. en''- Hospiud Medical Ccnier), MM) Foncwood Avenue, Bosior. 
Ma^^aeinncti^ o2jl5' ui^d Ouri NUinn, Scd),, Prule^hor, DepartiTent of Mecharacal 
I- n.n I, ' Mu, M ;^sac^M i iistiuiic of ' cchnr k^^iy, Cnriibi idgc, Massachiisetls 02 1 39. 

^ron-^ 1.^ !'!]):/:; ih' aiiccd !cchnoloe\ 'A [he 'm, incering sciences for the brnefit of 
'^'i .iiiUifrn; to bring tnge'lu : \aus of various disciplines and eriir : ering 

'iK. in ' '^lO'- sprcialiticv .ad to n Us\\\e how accepfahle ll'e d Aces dcvclnprfj 

■A. ■ ' ■ .\ ' 01 -A or paneiH whci u ^es thcni. 
S\^\ -i HK) hand:capped hcn's imc' ' AU, a3:c^ ^ -'of^' ','h 

Melhoci^: A low cost, lighiweighi, conu-ict prr; li r' u! ^ ^cm^ ' ■ p TcrO'^ajk device 
h;^s been d?- igncd, conHiructed, and leqed, Thta?' ■ Av, ; ^ h^/ iueraUirc and in 

'■'r'TV^n^**':'^ c t;^:' 11! ^ '''i!':!'^ o^"'^ ■■ ■ A ' icc . ^ 1 e ,1- 
nuv-acniai^! dir lev^ ' cd cono i| ot •(np:nicd muscles in research environments ;ind nap-.; 



b 



'IV' siipeiM hit! of highly moiivuicJ pirsoniich However, io date no substafHial awsay has 
^ "^''^ ^^^^"^ * »nv,'s(iya!c how nccepiablc these devices are to Ihe chnician and/or pntienr 
s^hi) iiiiisf Use 'hv ileviee. Such an t-valuatioti is necessary because it niay lead lo 
develofitiirfif and uhlc^spread use of devices thai can assist in obtaining greater funeiinnal 
)inins or ininfMrt'd imiscles as well as df»tTt-Kf* the cost of treatment. The audioelec- 
iuini>UH*rMph.. ucvice is now bcinM assessed r t clinical environment, Specifically, the 
device is hcttig u^ed (j) in enhance the extent ui .oluntary contrcil a paiienr can iiuiintaln 
over n parrialh I'nialy/ed hyncrtonic mu- ' and (2) to i-.mvide cITeciivc means uf 
nioiiMuiiny rhc aintribution of" n ^pecillc niu - during therapeiiiie functional eNcrcise so 
as !o niininn/e the time required ro execute the exercises. After the evaluation^ the in^ 
scMiLiaiofs vmII dcfernnne (1) whcihur ihe device is niorc effective in accuniplisliiiig the 
speciricd functions than the cunenlly eniploved technique and pioi :d\\rcs, and (2) if the 
tie^icc tuild he produced comniercmily. 

i i^n'ni^s: I hc investi^iators are uoic to analv/^^ i^nii hv advanced f-chiuiioplc means; ntili/e 
■^H' 1 Mi l M Mial for exfernaj control and the nwnisurenienl to ihc cfluci of rnedical iind 
al ['; ijp\: .juanniy spasticiiy with new nielhods; and dcvclup sunsory surroLuiics tor 
iiidi^: ultials 'r- iih \ i%ual and hearinu deficits. 
Dura {ion: hi" ^ -(.'(itui iiuiim 

Cnoperaiinu uroupts}: Rehahihia! Ion Ser^icr VJininisinu ion foi the I'mic ere! dl Palsy 
.\---^ocu' lion. 



3^ GF PILOT STUD'r ' FFICACY OF M AiNSTR'^:AMING If^TEGRATING 

I iAN.JC;APPEL uHiLUREN 

ln^-s^i^;^^^r{0: Romuc (a '.n, M., . A.,,,.,.^- ^^i - of f. linica. Kuiahili^i: n^n 

Mcdiunc, i/ifcuor, fMc^.cliuol and p t,v,r j , ,n,il f^ruiirmn^^, liiMdiuc of 

f^c!kUM[i'.. 'Of^ McdiciiKa Mcdical Ceiiic^ Vo|k * iUXcaMiv, aO(; bast \4{h Sireef, 

f^.ton-: Wis "-Uh. Neu V<wk, Ncs^ ""^-rk 1 Or ■ 

PnrpoH^: 1 !p^ .'sl iisHr ihe effccMNoncss (^r maniM i eaniinr iuua; ; ..ippcd chddrcii. 
^td)jeels; ! ^2 n,c%chno! childiviu aries } io \n dnve o{ seiinias: nornud, nitcijiatcd. 

aiul lia'^h. .lypt-l, ihvw pa; . fits; and their s.duu)! Map 

%lnf hod* - Mi M r ^ .^r,i.>a a, o... a , . . ^ , ...... - ;|. - ' > . ? r ^ 

■ ^ ■ ^ ' ^ - . ^ . , ^ .i5< ^ . u . ^. ....... an.iiw ^ vi 111 Li ,,,, ^ 

o! tpuihi^ and qirnioiy la MKia! iFUcra, t ii.ns. Diaeir -aic educa'ional ^sork s.^npi^^s ^n^. 
xidtoi ipLai [i- Mci IMinicr Scale of Menfal Vesis athnini ■ ■ aj fo -ac-: child 
'^^''i' ' ' !' .1 , air atidioiaped aiKi inters 'oscd; and qncM unma : arc adnar ; crcd. 
swikj) dcMi-.'d f*^ elicit aiiitiKhN io^^ard handicapped indiviihia! iiul inw^ ■ ' pc ii^' 
■^aaataai of h ,:jKa[^[Ted ra as^. lit u?fais in n(^!nial uronfi^ iVaa \k\\\ |o 
'-"'"■^■''^^ i\) rc': Lhiliis '^t dcseltM^cd niMrUfnciilaiioia i'2} ^^iictficr ctukiicn^ 

i^^^i'^" UiM-^ tn :'!oas ^c':a:a^ dial put ^tU'-s cai M>C!al behaMor^^ and j.M ^vhediia- 
''a.aaiN h ^aa!'^ cd pao^an^: and s[n!'f. 
1 niraiina: . ni!^ m Nniai^i I ^^^N. 



39 Gc 7 SEMICIF^ UlAR CANAL STIMULATION IN CKREBRAL PALSY CHILOREN 

IfiM-tiynrurCM: I -. K. \\\ Clice. I JM'., (oaduati Sm i R. p u^^ua^^ ^ 

i-aihia;e SuiJiiii; and Dawd I, r'^ak, mlI),. A^m. ia^^-^sor, Hcpaj i iia'i ' in 



Ptirpnst: Vo dvicnrnm ihc (jflccls of swiiiiciiL-iilai cuiia! stiinulaiinn an gross niotor 
huhavioj Hi children wirh cerf'brul paisy. 

Subject^i' M preambularnry, cerebral pnlsy children, nyvs 2 lo 6. both sext^, 
Meihodsi i'hildrun were pretested for Heniiciivniar canal funciion and kn kvd ut" gross 
nioinr dLvclopmcnt. Based on level of moror ahilify, fhey sscre Mssii^ni'd a^ matelH^d pairs 
; ' cuMtiol and truutincni grdLips. Cliildren assigned lu fhc treatnicnr group /cceiscd 16 
regularly sp.h ed sessions of semicircular canal stinuiktpon during rne 4 wck, Ibllosving Mie 
prcte^^l. A posu -St. identical to the pretest, was conducted Jurini* (he 6(h/cck^ Analysrs of 
Loviuiance and i :esis were applied to the data. 

Kindinus: A hjL:hiy signiricant iinproveme- ^ wccleration\ ot grius iiiutor devchupment was 
seen as a function of the sessions of seni, circular canal Miniulafion, Improvemenis in the 
Nocial/ernoiional behavior domain were also observed. Seniicircular caital indueed 
uvMitiznui. responses ssere sii^ndicantly differeni rrom .use (if normal infaiVs and 
children. HabituaihMi of p^ t of nior/ nvsiaunuis was pje^cfi! 
DiniUhui: Jafuiary i 97?. i ^r 1^)11. 

("nopvrafln^ ^^roup(s)' (ij I'nued Cerebral f^alsy of lianUui (nunis. {:) ]-iM^i seal 
S(K H'ty, {}) (Miio Stale llni^ersity, Nisonger C Viuer. 



39 GE 8 PLAY LEARNIfSlG CENTERS FOR PRESCHUUL ^lANDICAPPtD CHILDREN 

ImvsUmiorisU \ Howvrs. Pbd\. Vrafc^soy, ( uMi- ■ I '.k;sMo:]. I iiiM'[M[v a 

"^oijili \ lorida, 42(^2 lousier Avenue, rarnpa, l unula Uo^o. 

Piirp(»M- lo deshMi. co[istiiici. and evjiiniu; !vv.^ p|a\ iuaiiiih' .cwivi-. I(W picsjiool 
hantlKnppcJ cf IdrerK 

Huhleels: <i) nwuuW. reiarded piodur-l ...:Uj;ui .n^i .vichini p.^^- J r:. Hmol 
• hik! .t.^e. : in < I ■ ^ 

%UMho<-.: ■'Jeoiapes oi ihc .1nldi en S u inf [ ikm um- i i^l.iv c an.ii) /al I n.- udcmapes 
"AO! . nuulc i.T a pt;[ Mui of lunc l^swh ■ p!;i\ h,\n riin- . -i;Ua ■ 

|-iiniin«si Ml handieappcd ehildirn m the ^-uU jh!e lo a.iiv.^K and s:t}e!v iji ihc 

i^^'v-iallv dosirned env inMUnen!^. l-u.ll ehild . s|c ni-v- ind ij^c ^.inons aivUs in ihe 
'' i^iris ^iccorjinp ft^ his h ihihrs K ■ : i. 

?^:lfhMi: SiMM fTiO^j^r t''*"a -si^, r-^i -f.., i 

i ooptTiHinu urmjpts): (h l^mwd Moihudis: n[ jjiiipa f^iOH!w)ol Pf-.M.in, C) I mied 
< ofebf al i .iss o| I anuM. 



rnhiica lions: A \h mn)_ fil/n ;nuhA m" a i vpt w { a ? c r ajiaMt' lio.- flu- 



39 GE S PRORLKMSM IND ' ' DU ^ iJZING INST'^UCTiO^: ron HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Inseslluatons): Sie^.n p .^^sv Pd.O.. ''na iMM in Ro.iJcn.v: and laed \. I aaiikd. 

^ ^^sisiani Prok^ o' Departineni oi l^v^inaiiv. N'enrof^sychia! ric ^r^^riUite. 
rniversily of C'ahtornia, 7a() \\\:s[wood Pla/a, ! a^s Ariucles, ralifornia 901124. j 
l*urpnse:^ to analy/e the variables asstK'iarcd with i^roupini: susiaal children, hch vvilh an 
i:^uluan> piusuiheJ prograin. inio inaiucdonal ^jioujis so ihv indiv idi^ali qiialitifs of 
fiiU!'^ pfocrani tru siill inaifUaincd. i 
- : .iirU iMu: 10 ho-s, ages 2 lo 9, fuf^ei icnnuii hoi: o inonifiH lo kinUerinirien 
• ao-'^ . laLiiiUe auii^nu .i Hiisia . aka) I i c( ai uai loa , t;ic. 

i 
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Mvihudh: (Kui a yHnonih school year, thu children were cvaluauui *m n 15 ar-^as ni 
social, academic:, and language dc^velopment, Children wyrc reschvu Icf^ n /; munth Irao 
sniail group instruciional k ings d^penfl^ on their commpn areas ''^vyiopment, raies 
ci progress, and behavioral programs. Cumputer analysis of cririi^a! .^anahles was iiscd to 
cnnstriici a decision making model, 

Fifidlngfi; A computer program hm been developetj fruni observation of teacher deeisiori 
making priHjcises and ha» replicated children's hchi,*dules independently s^: h a high degree 
of reliability, 

Duralion: July 1976 August 1977, 

Coopcrallnj! group(s)i Office M lidiicatiosi; U ^ Depanmcni of Health, Education, anc^ 
Wrifarc. 



39'GE 10 mDOMtTHA'AN THERAPY IN PRgMATURE INPANTS WITH PATENT DUCTUS 
ARTERIOSUS AND RESPIRATORY DISTRESS SYfSIDROME 

ln\^ \ nAioriH): William A. Ncal, Associate Professor; and Mariha Mullett, 

AssiMMiit Professor, Depaitmenf of Pe^...Hrics, Division of Pediatric Cnrdiolugy. School of 
Medicine, West Virginia Univeisity, Morgan^r ■ We^i Virginia 

Purpose: To eva^luate the effeet of indometha* therapy nn diicial riosure in prenKUure 
infants with congestive heart fnilure, 

Su jccts: Piematiiic liialc and female infants, ^^esiaiSannl ages 20 to 40 weeks, m\h severe 
congestive heart failure. 

Methods: Patients are selected using the same eriieria used to select p^^;ien!s for :,urgical 
ligation of patent duetiis arieriosiis, severe cnn;*estive heart failure unresponsive to medical 
fnanagement. I iKioiiiethacin (0.25 tc^ 0.50 mg^Kg.) \s administered orally or per rectum. 
The [nitient is !hen cnrefully evaluated for cudcnce of dnciMl clo iire and anv adverse side 
effect: 

l iiulir^jis: As t)f Nl y 1977, permarent ckv.i;;e of patent duclus uiickjsus a resiilt of 
ind^Miiethacin therapy has been witnessed ii^ only 1 k)\ 1 1 patients; two patients respnpf*ed 
uith fLfmporars eio^ure n\ patent ductus, and seven patienis had no response, Results 
nifiiLiiie no serious side effects. 

Win ^lidiK J li iiL /'fiJlJil.. i 97iV 



39-GF 11 SEPSIS !N NEONATES 

Irnesti^aiorts): \N'i!ham A. Neal, MJ)., k .ociate Professor; and Nfartha Mulki!, M.p., 
As^^■4Iant Professor, f depart mem of I-ediairies; and Mark WilscMi, Ph.D. Candida te» 
Deparrmeni of Phnrmaeology, Medical CnHt r, West Virginia University, Morgantow'n, 
'A'es^ ^Mll - !a 26506. 

rurpbse: Jo enable diagnosA of ^^e^^a y laboratory methnu;. nrlor to the results of' 
cultures. 

SubjeciN: Neonates in an int Jisivc care unii suspccled of having sepsis. 

IVIcthoa?:: Subjects' bloor! samples are evaluutcd for ^phemiluminescence of svhite cells. 

rhesc-data arc then correlated with suhs-Mjuent c ire result:*. 

nuraiion: June 1976=June |y7tL 
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39GE 12 



ORAL KANAMYCIfM AS PROPHYLAXIS \ NECROTIZING ENTEROCOLITIS 



IriivtHligutor(N)^ Miirtha Mullen, M.I),, AssisiarU Professor; and Willuim A, Neal. 
Assucidtc Prolc-u)r, Deparlment of Pediatrics, McinrnI Crenter. West Virginia Universiiyi 
MuMiantimn, West Vi-ginia 26506. 

Piirpon^'t To evaluatu ihe use of kanamycin ?akcn oi nreveri! nccrutizing enierocolitis 

in a hiuh risk inf.iiit population, 

Siilijecis: All ncijnaies weighing less than 1,H0() grams in a nennaial intensive care unit who 
have not beC;! ' ; I. 

Melhods: Irilaias in ihe siudy were randomly assigned !o either a control group receiving a 
placcho or to a treatment group receiving 15 mg, per kilogram per day in a tj.d, dose of 
kanamycin. Physicians and nurses taking care ol^ the patients vvere not aware of the 
niedicanon. The nicidencc o\' necrotizing enterocoliiis in each group was obtained. Bac- 
> ■cKilnL'ic undies of stool sanipics uf conirol and trcutmeni f)aiients were perfurmed. 
(JinnUim: June 1 976 Decumber 1977, * 



39 OE 13 DISSEMINATED INTRAVASCULAR COAGULOPATHY IN NEWBORNS 

InvestigalnrCs); Mariha Mullett. M.I),, A..istani Proressor; and Wiiliam A. Nca , \, 
Assoeiate Prolcssnr. Department of Pediatrics, Alcdical Center. West Virginia Un^crsiiy' 
Nioruanf(uvf), Wesi X'irginra 265()6. 

Purposu: ro develop a standard metliodoh?uv for cM. ynosini^ disseminated intravasculc: 
cnagulopailiy in newborns; mid to cvaluair two ircrurnen! regimens to be used in rhc 
ireatmerii of disseminated inrravascular coagulopathy in nesvbtKn-.^ 
Siihjeefs: IntaiUs in a neonatal intensive carl; unit. 

Methods^ infants with disseminated intrav?vscular, coagulopathy by Jie hospiiars criteria 
uerc ranJcnnly placed based on hospital number into one of rwo freatment groups Group 
I was Sealed wiil! replaerment therapy with fresh fro^^cn plasiva ^ - rv^, pr.upitafc 
Livoup il was irKtted with an c\chanMe transfusion with whole blood i.;i^ovcd uy hoi a A r 
fhciaf'iy. ' 

Undines: [iofh nicthnd^ oi i^^erapy appear to corr;;ct flu: coauidupaihy. 
i)iiriMi4H5: C/ctohi"; lv/s = JujV IV77. 



3? GE 14 FORMATIVE EVALUATION STUDY OF THE ELiSSYMdOL SYSTEM 

Invesil^HM^n^- Harry Silverman, Fhd)., \ssociaie Piofessor. Ontario Institute fcr Studies 
ui Hducan n. 252 Bloor Sireei V/csi, Toronto. Ontario, Canada M5S 1V6: and Shirley 
McNaughLon, Program Director; and^ Barbara^ Kates, Associ£.tc Prograrr Director, 
JllissyniboliL:. CommunieaLion I ounda!,on, ^2 hglmion Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario! 
^^anada M4G 21 1; and Dale Sutheiian v Srccch Pathologist; Barbara Arcuchick' Resepr.rh 
AsMstani: Paula Ashmead, Research / .inant; and QC^ Ve^burg^ Analys , Ontario 
( rippled Children's Center, .^30 ^'Mm^ey Rrad, ■ oronto.^: itario, Cariada M4G IRK^ 
Purpose: To conduci rcajiativ^: evxiuation of ^he eff \- -ness o" die synihol sysfen. 
culleciing intbrniatiOii fron: ins|rn,nf^^:> in a varies ^'f settinrs 

Sj^ijecfs: 157 su^^jucis t>om ::?.set ings ae , 3 to 30 approximately hah fcmji- 90 
percent wif^. certhrrii pnl^v. ulAr^n ^ ^-^r.^ini speech- 67 prrc^nt V'^-^-Mchii, s. In- 
Eqllcctuai :i .scssmeni> of ti-D sub;.. :is ,vc m ac Jur^te b»:;:ause o' !iandie 



evcritv. 



Mefh uls: rarticipatine insiiJ-to. = ncre s^l(^.J^:d from th knowi to iii or lani/atior^ 
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Instruciors were requested to rill qlU qucMionnaires on eac;i child's social, academic, 
communicalion, and pHychologival status five times a year. There were additional items on 
physical welUbeing, Interviews wuc utilized as well. Because of time restrictions, only data 
from initial and final recordings mm examined. Regression analysis dcierfninf-d the niosi 
useful predictors of skill in symboU, 
Duraliun^ December 1974-compieted. 
Cooperallng group(s)! Ontario Ministry of education, 
Publications: Information i^ available from Dr. Silverman. 



39'GE 15 COMPRHHEfSJSIVE TRAIfMIIM(3 PROGRAM FOR IISJFANTt J YOUNG 
CEREBRAL ^ALSIED CHILDREN 

Imvs&^utQriHh Michael ^fu^n^lna, M S,, Project Direcrnr. ond Rona P. Aler(ander. 
Pli.D,, Assi',tant Director, Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young 
C erebral Palsied Children, Demmer-Kiwanis Chi!drcn*s Division, Curative y^'orksluyp of 
Milwaukee, 10437 West Wateriown s^lank Road, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226, 
Purpose: To improve abnormal scnsorimoior behavior so that speech behavior can 
develop; and to develop the linguistic skills of infants and young cerebral palsied children. 
Subjecis: Children, age 3 or younger, who have moderate to severe neuromotor handicaps 
and physical impairment severe enou|h to limit motor aclivity, 

rvf^tliods:^ Project activiucs focus on two instruciiunal programs; the Pre^Speech Program, 
and fhe I jmguage Stimulation Program. The goal of the Prc^Specch .Vogram is to correct 
nr modify abnormal sensorim ^tor behavior which is interfering with ihc Jevelopment of 
speech behavior. FollowinM an initial evaluation, currictila are designed for each child. 
Specific therapy techniques are demonsiraEcd to parents by a therapist. Parents then carry 
out these tcchnirMes at home. Tmnuient involves all areas prerequisicc to normal speech 
development; posiurai tone and movemenf parrerns, ora! reactions, respiration and 
phonanon, articiilation. ayid languafp development behaviors r?la!ing \o spM^ch 
development. The Language Stimulation Program ronsi^ts of three levels. Level ! jon^ 
ccFHiatus on pr.-iinguisiic >*ki!ls such as nffemion, seiiMiiy lolerancc. and sensory awareness 
ot stmuilation, i .\el II is concerned wiih »r!v receprivt^ hinr-inn<^ skills, f eve' If! i;rnfe!^s 
on mure complex rcccpdve skills and early expressive skills. A battery of tests is ad^ 
rnmhtered to derermine current luvel of futKtioning in receptive ard cxpresMve lanonage. 
*nfrerits are interviewed to assess langinge perfornianee in the home. Chiidren are then 
treated m smijil groups or jidiv^dualiy, Farenr involvement in the program is scressed. 
I'iree quesnonnaires wer ik ^'iped to help staff effectively interact with families: 
P.i^ems' Understnnding of [ er^ lating !o cerebral palsy). Parents' Lvaluaiion of Their 
Chdd's Handicap, and Parem Aiu U Survcv, 

Lindifigs^ An evaluation of child p^ogvm svus perfc^rmed for children who had been in the 
Language Stimulation. Program Ji-rinf 1^7(^1974, Pre^ and postrest performance was 
assessed for 36 children receiving ireaimem for I ,car: for 20 children who receivecl 
; ireatinent for 2 years; and for five cluk^ren who were in the program for 3 years. Pre^ and 

I posnc^t data were g diered using the BzochT.cague Receptive^ExpresMve rmergenr 

i language Scale, the Mechi;,m Verbal Lanriwp Developtnent r.a!'\ ^hc Preschool A^ 

I Miinment Record, the Preschool Language Scale and the Peabody Piciufc Vocabulary 

J Te^L Lor the hy^far treatment group, the mean gain ranged from 8.1 to 12.5 months. For 

; the^=ycar {reaimcnt group, the mean gnin^ p.;ross the five instruments ranged fiom 14.5 tb 

; 2^" nuiiiihs. Vr.: [he 1 )c.w .rcvitnicnl gij.,i. ihc lULau gain iaiigcd lyuiu 21.2 lu 40.7 

• months In %ni of the se\ ;ity of handtcaps served, it appears tliat progress has been 

considerable hud consistent over 3 years of ireatmerit Inj'act, the mean number of months 
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on (hree of the live instruments (the Mechnm, PLS, and Fpv j) ap= 
> 'ich would be expected for normal growth; i.e., 12 months gain over i: 
^ pre-post asscissment was completed for children enrolled in the Pr'^= 
' the Sensory Motor Evaluation of the Speech Mechanism, a /^nr■: • 
• indicated absence of desired behavior and 7 indicated norfii:', 

i RiH'ii \ For 47 childien who received 1 full year of treatment, pre^pi 
' ^ ! li ligct behavior areas ranging from h A:5 on phonation to f 1.2 
V i'- 14 of the 47 children who remained in Uie program for a second! 
^ i' i .88 was reported, 
i 'ri^'^^^ continiiing. 

%rm?W'' title Vi; Bureau of Hducation for Handjgappcd; Onice of 
Education; U, Deparrtnent of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications; A d^cription of the comprehensive training program for infants and your ' 
cerebral palsitjd children is avail ole from; Demmer^Kiwanis Children's Division, Curative 
Workshop of Mils^/riukec 



39^06 16 MODIl PROQRAM FOR RETRIEVAL AND ACCELERATIOM OF PROMISING 
VOUNG HANDrCAPPED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 

rriveHtigatnrCs^: Mtric B. Karnes. Ed.D., Professor, l^cpartment ni Spcnnl FuhiCdiion, 
IfistiUitc tor Child Behavioi and Duvelopment, Univci^iy if niinois, Colonp! Wolfe 
^'Choo!, 403 f^ast Kc^lcy Streci. Champaign, Illinois 6)820. 

Purpme:^ T- develop and disseminate a model program idvnnt\i[ig and providiiig 
prcsclu^ol r .^m^ UH hundicappccj chilclren with potential or manifest :alcnts. 
Sj*hjj*cf>i: 2.^ iinU girls, ages 3 to 5, who represent ilifferent socioeconomic levels, 

S'^'mccis muse be hafklicannr;! in at least one - ^ory and have been deiermined in be. or 
h e the potenUal in be. talented in one or more of the following areas: general in- 
ceileciual, specific ULadeMnc, iTcativity, ; .y(:nornotor. visual and performing arts, 
social Meadershi p. 

Methods: Chddrrn vmH be cm oiled Ifi one of three 'vpes of model programs: Oncn 
E-dncaiion, SlruLi i^ / i^f [nrelleci RrneH nr Mivjifird n:M ^ ■ -i^lif^ -f inn based rui the c; 
Miidy method vsnh inultiple data foi each chikb fJnnensions being studiea incluje 
developing an av^auctivs^ of need, location, screening, inake evaluation, classrv.o.n 
diagnosis, dassruom screening, classroom progranm)ing ^ (icluding adaptaiions and 
mndilicationsh materials, classroom characier!M!C'=;, family nnobement, 'nlUw duou-^ii, 
aiid evaluation of progr''*s, 

iMridinus: A i..;mbcr ■ SMrclck. procedures, and mslrumcnts |ui%c hern dcMsed an I arc 
behig validated. - 
Duration: Jul) I y7^coaiini:ing, ] 

C^ooperaiing , group!. i: (1) Bureau of E^ducatio- for Hinidicanpcd: ()♦ xe of 'alucanor- ^ 
U. ^5, Dep3;^tment of Heauh, RdLcatinn, and Weifare. (2) UniversiM' of Jlinois. Cii-: F^a. 
l-ducatiopTor Pr^^school liandicapped (JEnPH) Project. 



39 qe 17 TREATMENT Of PAf,^ IN CHILDREN WITH CANCER THROUGH HYPNOSiS 

Lrncs^ Ibigaid, F1lI>,, juse()iiine k, (ulgard, MA) , Phdj ; an.. Ar»ene 
Morgan, PhJ).. pcpaiimeni of Psychology. Stanford Universitv, hianford, Citifornia 
94305. .- .--^ " ' " " ' 
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Purpose: To nlleviiue puin in procedures suLh as bone marrow uspiraiionH; to alleviate 
kjng'U n pain arising from growth of tumors; ai to aj:sist in the control of ancillary 
symptoms such is anxiety^ insomnia, and digesiivc uiiturbaNces. 

^fihjerf^i: (^hildrf^n, n^es 14 through 18, at Children's Hospital at Stanford, who were 
referred for relief of pain. 

Methods: Using the Slanford Children*s Scale of Hypnotic Responhiveness, the correlation 



hciween degree of hypnotizability and rclief^pf various Kymptoms is being investigated, 
rindlitg.^^ For relief of ancillary symptoms such as nnxiety, insomnia, etc, low to moderate 
hypnotizability will suffice, The relation of pain relief to degree of hypnotizability is still 
uncertain. 

Duriition: September i975-Augusl 1978, 

Coopernting gruiip(N)' Stanford Ijrjivcrsity. Cliildren's Hnspital. 



as aiF 1 PARE-m Af PERCEPTION OF HAMDICAPPFD CHILDREN AND fTS RT TION TO 



inves(i^atnHs): SV'iillam H, '^Button, PhjJ . Research Coordinnror, United cbra! Palsy 
of Queens, 164th Street, Jamaica, New York 1 1432. 

Purpose: Tt* i N'm jjgate the impact of family and social .ervices on parcnfn! perception of 

growih and d-r * ' .iprnruL v 

Sul^Jcct^: "^^^ ^nffdlies with handicapped children, ages 5 to 14, 

Methmis: . ■ > r^w tlata and prc^-iuH>I attainment record scores, furnishcu parcnis and 
teachurs b^ti^ ^ j-irt^^ra l-yn.ir rii,t|^ were analy/cd. 
DuriUlorK Jan . : ^ .'^^luh - J77. 



aS^SF'Z PARENTAL PERCEPTION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 



Finrs:iguti)r('0: SVilliain iMon, Ph.D., A>.n.iatc r'rofcssoi, SUic University of Nuu 

York a( Hiony Brook anu i^cscarcli Consultant, L!n i^^H Cerebral Palsy of Queers, 8M5 - 
l64ihStrrot, '^'niaica. Ncvs Yuik 11432. 

Purpose; . ^ Jentify and investigate inturacJon limong (1) programmatic and service 
dimcnsinns of cO inierdisciplinary handicapped efMldrcfr^ school, (2) family s^tructure, and 
(1) chanue over tinic in pHrentnl perceptinn of their child*^ physical, sociaK and intclh'ctuai 
devcu}pnient. 

SuhjeciMi 40 handicapped children -Ind ihcir families. Children wxre ages 6 lo 16, ^ crely 
nandicapped, wicli cerebral palsy and related developmental disabilities predominating. All 
wve^e in. special clause;; iri a school setflno. 

Mrihisdsv I. eve I and 'Thanpc in perceived growth and development of each child was 
measure J thr^u^^h repeated inlcr.Mesvs with the parent using the Preschool Att?inment 
Recorw Coriimunicat ion and involvement wlili school programs and services data were 
gaihervd ih'^^iJ^h parent. self=reporis and quesrinnnaires co Tipleted by professional staff. 
Annlssi^ t\)CLJsed on disurcpaMr views of parent and teachers on growth and developmeni 
and Che impact of the discrepancy upon the chiUh 
fJuratinn: Mnrch l976=Novcmher 1977, 
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39-Gr 3 NATURALISTIC OBSERVATIONS OF SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR IN 
TWO COGNITIVELY ORIENTED MAINSTREAMED PRESCHOOL CLAftflROOMS 

i 

lnveNfiH}iior(s)- jeiin fVI= Ispa, Ph.D., Research Assucialu; ami Roheii D. Mai/, Fli.I)., 
kescarch Associate, High/Scope Educational Research I^ounchuioru 600 Nort'li iMver 
Streci. Vpsilaiui, Michigan 48197. 

ViirpuHV: To dcrcrituiic whcilier or not iho frequency a:ul ^lylu nf cUssniales' »nleractinns 
arc alTected by the presence of liarKlicaps in or more ol tli-m; anc* to -i" il arul 

iiow teachers vdMQ diflerciuly to haadicappcd and nonhandieappnd chnuit.. 
Subhvtsi I urn preschool teachers and 28 children aUcnding tsvn , ^^ ^ .,t ch mce 

preschool classrooms. The children included eighi handicap; s. iwu handii ;ppcd 

girls, eighi nonhandicapped boyH, and icn nonluuidicapped giris. . i. fiandicapped diildreii 
shuwed delayed mental developmen! inndcnue perceptiral nr senscTv [mpairinent, mdlnv 
cinotmoal disburhances. 

Melhods: Observaiions were made by tsvo nonp^irtieipani observers using a siandnrd 
second lime^sampling procedure, Eactf child vvas observed ' In jthe classrc/oni for four 12^ 
= nnnutc periods. Observations were made during vvqrk time, a pcrUHl wlieu children freely 
chpse their activities and playmates. Hohaviof checklists inchided beluu'iors nicasurinjz 
J genera^ aneciive stale, the l^t)r of social . iiavior. and the level nf social play. Data were 

analyzed using iMcsts to determine differenceH in ficc|ucncies of behavior and difrercnees 
between observed und expected^ frequencies with which bchanors were difucicd io Iuup 
dicupped ' no iKUidicappcd children. 

MmJinus: .uuulicapped and nonhandiaipped children were socially well miIl-ui aied. 
Icaefier^' inierueiions ssul) handicapped diildrcfi were snnilar lo their inleractiun^ with 
nunhandica[ip-:J ''hildrcn. 
I)uiati.>n: Dcccn^bci^ 1 975<oin)5leiCLl 

CcMifKruHrij* «roiip(s): flureau of ndneatinn for Handicapped: OfMce .^r iHlucaiion; U. S 
Dcinirnneiu nf Heahlt, ndiieatiori, anci SVclfafc. 

riib|jeari(ms: Ispa, J. and Mat/. K .n.enraiifUi haiulie.ipped nrcselu- : .^ ildien uiihin a 
aiuniindv drieiucd p-uyrani. In M. (ivr.dfiick (hd.). Ijjr/v intvrvcmmu and (he m~ 
h mitHm t>f hundicappcti anil fiunhatuiwuppLHt ^ Halliniore: llmsersif- Park Pre^s 

(in pres-.). 



Mentally Retarded 

39 HA-1 ANALYSIS OF THE CHIMINAL JUSTICE PEREOriru-L'r UNDERpT; MDING OF 
MENTAL RETARDATION AND THE MENTAL i Y hETARDCD OFFENt '.R 

InvestiaiitnrfN): Jorfrey Scliilii, Pli,D„ As^ncuiic Prorcsur, D^paiim^iil ul l^xccplioniil 
( hildrcn Fdiicniion, New York Siaie t'nivcrsit\ C 't.llL-uc. I ',00 [■Innvtnui Avciuil' Bult-ilo 
■•• Ngu' York 14222^ • ' ' " ' 

PiirposiM To deicrniint; ilic currenW feelings atlitudcs, aii'd undcrsianding. ni: ihc crirnina! 
jusiicc system and iis personnel toward ihe mciualiy reiarded ufrendcr and ihc topiL of 
inenral reiardhUun. 

Suhject.s; 50 judg.-s, \m lawyers, and J50 poliee officers, 

Mt'lhods: A 50=question survey instrunicni was devclcijed in su -(I) hioijriipliicnl in- 
luimaiiun (e.g., ilie respondent's age, cdiieii»ion level, years on llie iob); (2) live re .pon- 
dent's cNpericne'e with mental retardation; r*) utiiiudes tossiud the p.orcssional opiniu-.s of 
rciardalion and retarded offenders; and ; feelings toward rec|iiired and ontinnal in- 



structiun on the mentally rcUirded. Data were, arialyzcd via anaiysi?i of variance and 
through vurious other fiiat^stical pruecdures. 
Duration: January 1977-Sepieinher 1977. 



39 HC-1 RELATIONSHIPS BETVVErN FUNCTIONAL SKILLS AND SOCIAL BEHAVIORAL 
INDICES USING OBSERVATIONAL MEASURES 

IiivestigaiortH)* Jerri Linn Phillips, IVLA., Research Analyst; and Earl BalthaKftr, Fh,D. . 
Director, Behavioral Sciences Research, Central Wisconsin Center tor the Deyelopmciually 
Di^abied, 317 Knutson Drive, Madisorip Wisconsin 5'3704. \ 

Purpose: Tu cxarnine functional independeuce in eating, Loilgting, and dressing in rckuiun 
to indicators of behavioral disturbanee. 

Subjects: 457 ambulant* severely and profoujidly retarded insiltutional residents. 
Method?^: The Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavicir, Section I (Scal^ of Functional 
Independence), and Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior, Section II (Scales of Social 
*\d-»pEatiun) were ad ministered concurrently, FuncEional iiidependence was rjieasured in 
eating, .toileting, and dressing skills, BehavioralTDndkes derived from the BSAB II were: 
The Snni or Adjusted L-ehavior (an aggregate rfiea^^of social adjjsinieni in' a relatively 
Unstructured environmen!); Ijingu^ge Indices -to Vneasure everyd. ^, communicative 
;^roticicncy): Indc\ o*' Sociully Ambivalent Behavior ftp indicate behavioral interlcrence 
\\iih Junsrruciivc social relatiunships); and the St*;rebQatby Index (to niea-siire respoij^ 
^Mvenc-ss to external culs as associated with stereotyped AianT^risms), 

lindin^s: Older residents performed bauer on all fmictionaKskills. Toileting and eating 
sco'cs vvcrc higher for subjects who had been instituifonfllized longer. Scn was unrdaied to 
eating and U)i!eiing, and ag;^-speci;ic dressing p^forrnance Avas similar for males and 
tcnialcs. Each functioiml skill w5k n^iru-d to\the othep/ functional skills, language 
proticiency, and the su:> of adjusted bchu^iur. Sbcial^^Hlfihivalence appears to interfer; 
with fimciional skill performance, especially among individui^^s scoring high on the Sum of 
Adiusled Hehavior. S^crcopathy was previously reported to reduce the usual level of 
lunguuge use hut not the highest attained level of language skill, Where stereopathic in- 
dividuals have acquired social and runctional sidlls, their failure in utilize Lheni ap- 
"propriately ///aw lead to prolonged institutionalizaiiun, resiUting in the observed positive 
relationship betsvccn skill perl\wmanee and stereo pa ihy lur those who scored high on the 
Sum of Adjusted Behavior. 
Uuraiion: 1967^1977. 

P ubiicaiiuns: (I) Menial RviankiiiOf 3977 (in press), (2) Phillips, j. L, and Balthcizar, 
0, Social compatability il more sevenely retarded, insiitutionaltzcd individuals: An index 
of socially ambivalent b^havioi (Absfract). Sfemaf /ietardaiion, 1976, J4(3), 46-47. (3) 
Bal{hfi/ar» E. The Butihazar Scales af Adapitw IMmviar. Seaion I: The Scales of 
Tunvtiohul Independence (Rev, Edj. Pi\\o Alto. Califorma: ConsuUing Psvchologists 
Press, 1976. (4) Baiiha/ar, H. E, and Phillips, J. L. Social adjustment in niore severely 
retarded, institufionalized individuals: The Sum of Ad j listed Behavior, Anierieun Journul 
idMefinil Dejieiency, 1976, 80(4), 454^459, <5) Balthazar, E, 11, The Ba/ihazar Scales of 
Ad(t;^t\v^sfiehiivior. Section 1!: The Scales of Social Adupfation. Palo Alto, California: 
Cons^dting Psychologists Press, 1973. (6) A coinpletc report is available from Dr, 
Bahfia/^if'. 
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33-HC-,2 DEVELOPMEIMT OF A 8KX KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDF TFST FOR Tl.r 
M0D6RATELY AND MILDLY RETARDED " ' ' UJJL TEST f-OR THt 

fnvt'sHgalor(,s)! IJarbaiii [■diiHiiisoii i a., n. i ,, . n, 

wore lormuliii I lo kmmMt^ in ™»'^ VJiEl' VmMimk 

required ,hc „, |>„i,„ ,„ „ pi,,',, Z i 1 vv.' ' M ? 

»..<! in,er„al c„„»,e„cy were a.H^e.i ^ ,,h ^.^iaj,?;™:!' 



=',:;'?;te::s"''"^ "-"-..»ie<,,ea,,,,a,,i,,,r,^;;;:„,';;''-^^''""' 

Cooperaling Kmup(s): (1) Bur«au of Eduauinn for Hqndir-inn vl- nrr 

a S Oepar^en, or H.a„„, n.„ea,i„„. a,. Weirare! ;^S:CZt:Z^Z:^::;Z 



\ 

39=HC^3 LEARNING PATTERNS OF CHILDREN WITH PHENYLKETONURIA ' 

^::;rr; i^r::;:i;n'r;,i r.;.^";;';a!:-::;; Tr^-- ' ,.,e 

or houKhold and s,a,is,ieall, „|„a,ed J lQ * ' """"""" 

"rrvS^/rT„,;;:-::;::ta';;;:\^;~,;;:™ 

or Visual M.or,n.8ro,ion(VM,) for difn.ren,con,p„ns;^^ 

tmdmgs- Through scores on the ITPA iiid nn fhr- vv . ^ ynnips. 

Duranon: December 1975-complctcd, 

CooperalinR grcnipts): (i) rordham Univursiiv I iiu-oln fVni -r k • i 

Medical Center. PKU Center, Pediatric Clinic. ""^'^""'^ 
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'W-HG 1 DOVr . H • ' li'w jfSIFANT PARENT PROGRAM, CENTER ON HUMAN 

DiV ^ n N :RSITY OF OREGON 

It.vcN' . - ? * ilericks, PIkD., Associate Director; Robert H. Schwar/, Pli.D,, 

Teaclii:- * sc^ i i)iMsSH=; and Marci J. Hanson, Doctoral Cnndiclaitv Coordinator, 
Dowirs o m' i ( 'f^' i! i4\ucnt Program, Center on Human Develnpmenf, llniversity of 
Oregon. Cm. Ld ^ Ihiiiding, Bugcne, Oregon 97403. 

PiirpciM- U : ' i !;eep Down's syndrome children within llie nnrmal range of 

dcvelopmci s^' ^ in: .Miiion beginning ni biriih 

StibivclH: Se- . n mni'- n^.d ' in fiMnale Down's ^sndriimc infnniN, ages 0 to 3, who live in 
Western Orugoh: 

Metliods; The Un^m ihc p ' 'lani is on parent involven.ent. Trained parent, obscrv*^ 
eullected data i Mieir imani 'en.aing programs on a daily (rial^by^trial basis. Parents 
independently goals, wrote ^nams, and tvaluated their progress based on the data 
ihuy coliectcd. vu! -ik hasdino d*- '*ms w-re used to determine if fimctional relatiomhips 
exist between ti imnr nrocednres v. d aifant performance gains. A Carcgiver^lntant In= 
{eraciion Code and In ant Activity 1 wu? rhccklisi were also developed, 
FiiHlin^N: Devclupmu.. of partieipatmr i ifanis is clos^' to normal range (see PubliCafions). 
nuraticm: September P/74-May :^^7, 

Publications: (\) Hanson, ai 1 Heidenrcich, S, M. The Down's Synclrome Injanh 

Parent Program: An apprrnch lo parer I ^professional coordination (submitted for 
publicarion)! (2) Hansniu J '\c.ching mur Down's syndrome infant: A gtdde for 
parents. Eugene, Oregon: rjn.vcr, of Cre^-nn Press (in press). (3) Hansgn, M, J. and 
Bellamy G T Cnnriniions mea.Mremeni progress in Infant inierveniion programs. 
iulucation and TraininR .f fit Mentally Rctunled. 1977, Ii(5), 52^58. (4) Hanson, J, 
Hvaluation of iraining procedure, used in a , a c u implemented intervention program ior^ 
Down's svndromc infants. AAESPH Review, 1^^7o, 1(7), 36^52- 



39 HG 2 THE LINGUISTIC ENVIRONMENT OF LANGUAGE DELAYED CHILDRiN 

InvesiitfLitur(s): Gerald yames Mahoney, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Depanmem of 
Fdueation, 124 Moore, IJniversity of Cahfornia, Los Angeles, C^Lifornia 90024. 
Purpose: To compare patterns of interaction of mothers and their mentally retarded 
children and mothers and their nonreiarded children during the initial period of language 
acquisition; and to delineate specific factors in mothcr^hild interaction that affect the rate 
of Ian uu age development. 

Subjects: Four female and three male Dowii s syndrome children and four female and 

three male nonreiarded children, ages 16 to 24 months; and their mothers. 

Methods- Naturalistic observations were made bimonthly of mother^child interaction 

during free play in the subjects' homes. Assessment instruments included the Uzgiris-Hunt 

Scales. 

DiiraticHii March 1977AIarch 1978. 

Publications: Mahoney, L. Ethoiogical approach to delayed language development. 
Ameriaw Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1975, 80, 139^148, 
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39 HH 1 AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EFFECT OF HOME BAEliD NTEin/FryTIOM Wf I H 
SEVERELY SUBNORMAL PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



invesli«u«or(s): A. I), B. Clarke Phjl., Prorc-ssar; arii! S. A, Saridow, UA., Re- Vit h 
Assistant, Dcpartniciif of Psyu my, University of fliili. ( 'oiiinKliain Koad. ]U\V' 
l-nglaiid. 

Piirpo?»t»: To assess [he effect of I' i,. Hitervention on (levolopniental Icvds attiiined by 
children and on parental satisfacf -A to compare the efficiencv of fre(|ufju s'v in 
rrcqueni visits, 

Subjects: 29 hoys and 15 girls, ages ij to ^ initiidiy, who .ne severely i^Mbnoriiia! 
eniotionally or cdneable subnormal mongols. 

MeilMKls: Subjects were divided into three groujv>. Group A received two wcrlJy vi .ic- 
lasting up to 2 hours; Group B received eight weekly visits lasting up to 2 hours. Vv^mp ( 
was the control group and received no vi^iiis. Visits included in^inicting nioihers in 
eounitive, language, and self-help training; emotional and social support for parents of 
proloundly retarded children; and information and other serviLCs, Annua: tests are heii)j_. 
given until the subjects reach school age. Test?? used include the Cattell Infant Intelligence 
Scale, Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and ;hc (iun/- 
burg Progress Assessment Chart of Social Development. 

Findings: Group A appears to have made greater gains than Group B, though differcncLS 
are not significant. Group C has not yet been tested. 
Diirutlon- September 1974-April 1978. 

CoopuraMng group(5i): (I) J. Rowntrec Trust, (2) Royal Victoria HospiiaL Newcastle inn.n 
ryne, Child Development Centre. 



39 HH 2 NONVOCAL COM/ViUNPCATION FOR NONViRBAL RETARDED CHILDREN 

Investigulor(s); Ruth F. Deieh, Ph.D,, Director; and Patricia M. Hodges, Ph.D., Co^ 
director, Institute for Re5earch in Human Growth, 1737 Finecroft Drive, Ciareniont 
California 9171 L 

Pnrposer To teach a unit of patients at a hospital for the menially retarded to communicate 
with each other and mih staff by means of a symboi system. 

SubjecIs; 57 patients, with a chronological age range of 5 to 17 years, and a memal range 
of belosv 2 to approximately 7 years. Most subjects were nonverbal, though some had 
simple speech. 

iVlejhods: Forty-seven subjects were taught a symbol system based on Premaek's in which 
each plastic geometric shape stands for a word. Symbols ar^ strung together to form 
sentences. Two control groups of 10 each were given equivalen. attention but no training. 
Pre- and posttests were administered to determine changes in behavioral, linguistic, and 
intellectual functioning. 

Findings: After 6 months those with mental ages below 2 years have trouble generalizing 
and learning words other than nouns. Those with higher menial ages learned to com- 
municate with meaningful sentences. 
niirBtion: .rune 1976=October 1977, 

CooperaJlng group(s): (1) Pacific State Hospital, (2) Bureau of Educatinn tor Han- 
dicapped: Office of Education; U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: A report is available from the investigators. 




:m HJ t RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUBJECTIVE VISUAL ACUITY 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES OF SEVERELY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 



Invi'NliKiUnrf^); C'larle^ R. Spcllrnnii, lul.l)., DiiccUsr, lidiiuaiioruit Kesenrcli and 
Di'vt'lopiiii'nf Hiiruuu of riiild Researcli, Utii^ ersny of Kansas. Parsons, Kansas 67357. 
Piirpos'j! I'o provide prcKudurus for ivsunii the visual acuity nf pcrstHis unahlc to pcrlurin 
m die standard oi)ttiiirM! ic evaluation. 

■•MihjriMK: ;n v;\ rely u-uii Icvf and 10 ' m !l^)p,dAailv handic.iiifi.d null . uUhtls dll a^;es, 
and 7 prcseliin)! t liiklrerK 

%frllHH|s: WiHh Mti^d^ Mib|txl and inoup dcsiizns arc intinded In conipiue ditrcK'ut 
di'.criniination irairdng priUi^dures and their erfecl on tralnine tiinc. nuniber o\ errors* and 
if) eshold nu-asurernuni . Data colleciion ineorporates both rnaeliine recorded data and 
nliserviHion and reliahdity data. Siaiisfieal Ereatnieai varies according to the research 
ciesign. 

nudin^s; K-ii.d)le ..nd upllcabie acuity ihieshuid can be '^hhiiiicd alier discrinnrjaiic))i 
(laining v ith severely iuridicapped persons. Lens prcscripnons can then be veriried by 
cuniparinj' iniiia! scrteninjt! rcsnlfs (without !uns) vviih the lens prescription results for hoth 
near and lar point visual acuity thresholds. 
Diirji'ion: July i976-Jiinc I ^79. 

C'oupcnitin^ ^nmpis): Bureiu of Education for Handicapped: Office of lUlucation; U. H. 
ni-nartrncnf of Hcallh, Hducaiion, and Welfare. 



39 HJ 2 APPROACHES TO IMPROVED CARE OF INSTITUTIONALIZED EPILEPTIC 
PERSONS 

lnvesfi<|iilor(s): Wilnam W. )boda, fvid).. Director; and A. L Fakadej, Co= 
Di;cc(n^ Departruent of Pec! atrit Nciirology, VVesi Virginia Medical Cenieu West 
V irginia University, Morgantosvn, West Virginia 26506. 

Purp*>sc: lo evaluate the approaches to and results of seizure care; and to develop 
alternative approaches toward improvioM the cnre of instirutionalized epileptics. 
Siihji^eis: 2()5 patienis identified as epileptic tVoni a pediatric institutiunali/ed population of 
severely fo [)roiou,id'y retarded Lhildren and adults, ages 3 to 46, Other handicaps were 
fnuncj. 

Me*hiuls: The program approach was aimed at helping the staff, through ediication and 
demon St rat inn, fO in: prove the diagnostic approaches and management of the in- 
stnurional./.:d epiiepiir. The classification, suspeeted etiology, and frequency of each 
sei/ure. thL airiconvulsant therapy, and tlie functioning of caeh patient suspected as being 
epileptic were tiotcd (1) at the inclusion of the patient in the study, (2) after the inittal 
evaluiiion ny the neurologist, and (3) after a minimum of 6 months of active sei^^ure 
nuMUtormg and lUoe. Rfftats fo improve seizure monitoring and care were developed via 
use oi a siniplifiud, behavior oriented observation chart, a central demonstration sei/ure 
clinic within tfw institution, the developrtient of audiuvisual training for the staff per- 
sunnel, and the use of a reference manual on epilepsy. The effectiveness of the program 
\sns nicaMned by comparing the accuracy of the diagnosis and of the seizure monitoring, 
the changes in the seizure frequency, die changes and appropriateness of anticonvulsanC 
selection and dosages, and the change in patient functioning at the three interview periods. 
i-\ah!aiion nieasnrcs were made by the directors and by an independent cvaliiator. 
FindiiiKS; By 27 months, 74 percent of the patients were seizure free, and only 8 perceul 
had significant seizure problems. There emerged a need ♦or better diagnostic facilities and 
support. 
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iliiriitinfi: f)eccfnber l974^Jii,ic \yrrr 

Conpeniihiii }|roiip(s): This slvdy was pnil oi i\ Ldlhdiurntivu iH ujcci inv(j!viiu* ihc -.K sniii's 
ni KeMii>n UliW III, under ilir Uirut;liaii nf Dr. jniui M. l ivonuiii, Ditoci n, ]■. 
niiivcisiiy Aniliatud Ccnfcr, Jnfin^ ll^.nkiris [iiiivef ,ity aiul luiulccl hy ilu'll. S. I 't^pai s • 
nieiu ill' Ht-alili, liUiicaiinn. and Welfare. 

i'lihlii/iilUiri?*: (1) Copies f)l' ihe repoiis nl all pai t leipaiii ^ niav he «)hiained \ion\: 
Developincrital Disabilines rramiiu^ and /eehnical AssiManee (Vnlrr, C/,» NU. Muriel 
Rose, Seh(u)l of Sf^eial Work and (oimiN F-i;nis. i 'iiivrrsifv of Maivlnnij. s;^^ W'r- \ 
Hedwuod Sireef, Haliiiuotu, MaiVMii.d 21201. (2) A priiudcal Miuiiiiliscipliiuiry iiianiiai on 
ilj.' eare oT the epilepiic ehikl aad his coiisecinenf firohleni*;. incliklin}^ nrciblcrns oT liariinu'. 
hehavior, an*.! p^veliosoeial adjus! riie ii . wiil fu aeeeHMpaiiiid In aiHliovisual slide ui.i: . loi 
each ehapfei ol r fii' eai inruHMl niaimal 'r iirrnal ion ,p ailahir I h uii { he ia Vi^sl i^ato 



3n iA 1 VALUFS. ATTITUDES, AND ACKiEVEV^FNT OF INTELLECTUALLY GIfTED 



ADOLESCENT FEMALES 

iMveNtiiiutor(N): Warren l\ Dedcriek, lid. I)., Associate Prurcsta, Program llead, 
Ciraduatc Prograni in Edueaiional Adminisiranon and Supervision, SelK)ol oi Hdueaiion, 
l^roc^kiyn Coilege, City University of New Vcirk, Ilrooklyn. New York 11210; and Jndiili 
0. Dederiek, Ph.D., Assoeiate Prorcssor; and Sue Roseberg Zaik, Plid)., Assistant 
l^roiessor, Hunter Coiiegc, City University of New York, New Vnrk, Nuw York 10021. 
Purposes To investigate the effects of coedneatinn on the valiie*^, atiitudes, and 
achievement of gifted adolescent females previously attendirg an all girlschoo!. 
Sulijccts: UOOO gifted feinales, yrades 7 to II . atrendinK Munter C^illege High Sciiool in 
New York City. 

Melhods! The investigators are attempting to deterinine whether there are any differe?iees 
in (he values, attitudes, and achievement of gifted ailolescent fumales as a ^esult of 
coeducation. Measurement iustrnnienis include Survey of I nicriiersoruil Vahies, Mooriey 
Problem Checklist, Depression Adjective Cliecklist, staiidardi/ecl achies enient tests and 
researcher designed instrurnents. 
Dnrallor: Spring 1975^Spring 1980. 

Cuopcraling grniip(s): (I) ffunter College High School. (2) Ihinicr CollcL^e, ikaiiic M, 
SchuMcr Kcsearcf ( dant . 



39dA 2 DEVELOPMENT OF AN EXEMPLARY CAREER EDUCATION MODEL FOR THE 



GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Irivestigaior(s): Sharon Coison, M.Ed., Staff iJevelopnient Specialist: and (Mirisiopher 
Rorrnan, Ed.D., Director, Center for Career Djvehfpment and Occupational Preparation; 
and William Nash, Ed,D., Associate Professor, Department of nducctional Psyehologv, 
College of Education, Texas A & M University. College Station, Tesas 77843. 
Purpos?: To demonstrate the most effective nicthods and techniques in career education 
for gifted and talented students. 
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Sulijuct?^: II i'lils ami M boss (miuI S alici iiatcs), agus !6 to 18, rhtisrMi fruiii 46 nominees on 
Jlitr hnsis or niiiltipli; sciuniiing urifcrhi for giffal niul fulciiir 1 Mutknis. All hacl michcd 
^uninr smiulin;' d! rluMiiiu' ors.TcuninK, 

MiMlloch: Ph^isu i consisred of UiiidiintT Lnhoralory Experience. Ihrough selT 
iiivcs(!Mi!fion ioid rvaliJitinn promiun's, p;ii liciparKs nudi nlieriuifes icleiifiriecl (uniaiivc 
CiiKvr iiiicrosi areas. All (icMviiie^ were eontUietecl in flic Educational Psvchology 
I a[K>rainry ai !\'xas A M llnisersity during ihc rci^ular school day> In Phase 2, Mmu 
M'l Inn ? :,hni:u>wv Isprwiv^^ 1 1 ul ' ' M ! 1 1 ■} ' paiUwipanih wcic pUkcd in ohsetVLi n)ics in 
carm idcntilie 1 unmm IMias J, A whadosving experience under (he direetion of a 

\v^..\s A M prolVssoi or Mdvann-n sMidlus was anorded each participant and aliernaU' 
din inn ilic rcimlar school liay. Phase 3 vvas a Working Internship fi^pericnce. Based on the 
nifiMinaiKHi and experience avCiuircd during Phases 1 and 2, the indi\'idual students were 
placed in on site woik experiences The work sites were nndcr the direction of persons 
engaiied H! rhe career field the stuJeni had reniativuly selected. The student vvas a paid 
^■•iiker diifine ihis plia c. A scric:. nf pi^ and posties(>., as well as cvaluaiiuns i)y par^ 
(tcipants, nicfuor s, leachers, parents. Mul site supervisors has been eollected and analyzed 
Diirntinri: Jnlv !^^7fi-Jiine 1977, 

< nopeniiinjr «r()iip(s): (j) A M Consoiidated Independent School District. (2) Office of 
Career hducanon: oniee of Pduention; U. S. Depariinent of llcahiu luiucailon, and 
Weltaie. 



39 lA 3 INDSVlbUAl AND FAr/||LY CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED STUDENTS 

lnvestiM»lor(s)- Kox I . Cos. fuLI).. Professor and Head, School of Pducation and 
{^ydlo]ogy, WcMern ( "arolina University, Cullowhee, North Carohna 28723. 
PurpoNv; l o provide a cheek of existing data and ihcreasc knowledge and understanding of 
gifted children, ' ^ ■ 

Suhjeefs; Cliildren witli IQ scores of 130 and above on the Stanford^Binet, who were at 
leasts years advanced on some type ot achievement test. Children ranged from 5th to iOth 
grade students, 

Melhods! A preliminary survey was done involving 456 children. Information on the 
Mihjeets in this study was gathered from a detailed home report compleled by parents and 
troni the Mibjecis fhemselves upon acceptance to a sumtner program for gifted students. 
Data will be compared to existing norms for the genera! populaiion and to results from 
other studies (especially the Terman study). 

rirufinys: Data from Ihe preliminary survey generally agreed with other studies, including 
the loiiu^erm Terman studies. The da^a ate ncuer, the nnmbcrs larger, and the in= 
format (HI more specific in certain areas than those of a number of the studies on 
characteristics of g'fied children. 
Duniiion: 1975-con tinning, 

PuhliciUions: Cox. Roy L. Rackground ch..racieristics of 4% gifted students with IQ scores 
of I3(iand above. Uifted Child Quarterly, Sammcr 197?. 

39=iA 4 AN mVESTIGATION IMTO THE EFFECTS OF A POSITIVE LABEL ON THE 
FAMILIES OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

lnvef.!igii*ims); tlcanore Fisher, Ducforal Candidate and Director. Pupil Personnel Ser^ 
vices, Briarcliff Public Schools, Briareliff Manor, Ncw' York 10510, 

Purposes To learn whether families change attitudes, expeciaiions. or behaviors as a resuh 
of positive labeling. 
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Subj«-clN: 12 families of first Miatlurs who have bce-i Kicniiliud as gificd I y the school and 
phiuccl in a special progranL 

McMhofl!.: Di\u\ were gnthered ihroitgh tape ruenrdcd infei views, partial hnine eiivirorimeiH 
obsurvanons, cla^srocHii ohservafioii, md ease siiitly wril<* iips, A cunteiil analysis nf the 
data was iTHide. 

riiiilinitN- I'nsiiive labeling attuuis child, parents, and sibjinj^,. (iiried childreii preM-ni 
certain cliildreariiig prohlinis. 

\)t\v\\U{i\: : SL-plci)ihci 1976 ! a:i)U. iiilu:i i'/7 ' . 



39 iA f) ANMUAL TALKfM T SEARCH 

Invusfiualor(s): Juliaii C. Stunley, fuld)., f^rnri;ss(ir, I )e[j;uinirrit nf l^syehnlopy mikI 
DireeUu. SUidy ut MadieinaiiualK I^jcCiKMuus Vouth, .lohns Kopkins UniversKy, 
imlliiiioic, Marykuid 2I2IH. 

PiirrHJse: Yn idenfifv and ilescribc highly able anu talefited nKifheniaiieal reasonrrs lii nii 
ejfori to duvclop appiupriate educafional strategius, 

Siihjet^ts: 507 male ^nd 366 lenialc 7lh graders or underage Hth graders attending public, 
private, nr church aaihated schools, 12 percent of whom live outside the State of 
Maryland. 

MenuHls: I'd qualify for the talent search, students had to sCore in the top three percent of 
fheir national age^gradc group in mnthemaiicul ability. Those persons in the search took 
iuiih the verbal and mathematical reasoning parts of the Scholastic Aptrtude rest, a test 
designed chieny for ahnve average II th and 12th graders. The top 278 scorers on a 2M + IV 
^core wer*^ invited back for further testing. The cogniMve measures included the ACT- 
Mathematics, ACT-Natural Science, Differential Aptitude Test (DAT)-Spaee Relations, 
DA (^Abstract Reasoning, and the Cooperative Mathematics Series Algebra I lest, The 
sMI'Y staff is willing to work with any .chool system interested in identifying 
niathematieally talented youths and creating programs for them, SMPY offers a number of 
suggestions and opportunitjes to students and their schools. Among these ahernaiives are 
subject matter acceleration, grade=skipping, fastMuath classes, tutorM^reeeptor techniques, 
diagnostic testing. Advanced Placement Program courses, college courses while still in high 
sehool, and early entrance to college. 

Findings: Over 50 percent of the participants scored above the avcrajn^ hiph school senior 

on at least one subfest of the SAT (mathematics or verbal). 

Duration: October 1976-September 1979. 

Cooperating groijp(s): Educational Foundation of America, 

Publications: fl) Keating, D, P, (EdT Intellectual talent: Research and development. 
Baltiniore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University Press, (2) Stanley, j. Cm Keating, D. P.; 
and Fox, L, H. Mathematical talent: Discovery, description, and development. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Johns Hopkins University Press. 



39-IA 6 EDUCATORS* ATTITUDES TOWARD IG AND GIFTED CHILDREN 

Inv€Siigator(s): Kenneth R, Seeley, Ed.D., Coordinator of Special Education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 80208. 

Purpose: To examine the altitudes of classroom teachers to ^ i intelligenrc quotients in 
the identification of gifted children. 

Subjects! 75 women and 25 men teachers, ages 22 to 60, who teach in elementary and 
secondary schools in Colorado. 
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IVh'flHHhi SiihjCijts ri;s|ic nded in a survey instrument of 10 ^laicniciits oii a S^poini Liken 
scale. Data analysis eansisied of a tVeciuency distribution of agreement on the statements 
made. I he staiemeiiis werDCuncerncd with validity or IQ measures, cnliural bia. problems. 
rjou]) vs. individual IQ, uid the relationship of IQ to.ureativity. 

rimiliius: Most teaehers agreed that the IQ teM is a valid mnu.ure of auademically gifted 
■hiidrcn. bui that it should not be the primary criterion for placement into special 
pru^rams. hUm aiMccd ihnt tcM bias should be .'liminatcd by usiuM creative mensures 
liUiiCr than \0. 

Onrution: March 1977^Juiic 1^77. 

(;oo|RT,jliij/ iT.'upih): I nidiado A^hociaiiuii U- iucd aiiu i'alen(cd = 



Ernotionaily IlisturbGd and ^/ientally !!l 

JA 1 CHIID BEHAVIOR PROFilJ^ 

lnvesli^i!lor(N)! Thomas M Aclu-ibach, Ph.D.. Research psychologist; and Craig 
fulclbrock, Pb.D,, Staff bcilow, J abnratory of Developmental Psychology, National 
Institute of Mental Health. Building 15K, 9D00 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
PurpoMCi To provide a siandardizcd descriptive instrument for the behavioral competencies 
aiul problems of children, ages 4 thrnu^h 16, 

Subjucis: 2,200 disturbed and 1,400 nurmal chiidren, ages 4 to 16, both sexes. 
M^lhods! Paienis of nurmal and disturbed children fill out the Child Behavior Checklist lo 
describe, in standardised format, the interests, competencies, and behavior problems of 
ilieir children. From these data, separate Behavior Pfofiies are constructed for cliildren of 
each sesat ages 4 to 5. 6 to M, and 12 to 16. The profiles consist of g pr/or/ competence 
scales (activities, sucial, school) and behavior problem scales derived throuyh factor 
analysis of the problems reported for disturbed children of each sex within each of the age 
groups. Scoring norms are based on npnclinical sam[ilcs. Follownip studies of clinic 
children differing in profile patterns arc being done. 

Mndiiigs: 1 he profile for boys, ages 6 to 11, has been complcled and is available in hand- 
scored and computer-scored versions, i'rofiles for Inws. ages 12 to 16; and girls, ages 6 to 
1 1, are expected to be completed by early 1978, 
DuruUiMi; 1975^1978. 

('oopernlinu ^roiip(s): }0 mental hcahh agencies. 



a^-' JC 1 VESTIBULAR ROTATIONAL STIM ULATIOfSI IN THE TREATMENT OF 
HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN 

!inus!i^iUor(s): David b. Clark, rhj)., A^MJciatc rrufc^sor, DL-panmcnt of Ajuuouiy; V, 
Bhaiara. NLD., Assistant Protessor, [)eparimcnt of Psychiatry; and L, B. Arnold, M.D., 
Assi^Tant f^rofessor, Department of IHychiuirv, Ohio Stale University, Columbus Ohio 
43210. 

Purpose: To deteriiiinc (lu: effects of s^Muicircular canah stimulation on hyperkinetic 
behav-ior. 

Siihjeels: One boy, age 5, diagnosed as hyperkinetic. 

Mefhocisi 7 he subject was evaliiaied using several behavioral tests and a semicircular canal 
Uinction (est. He was exposed to 16 sessions of vestibular stimulation over a 4-week period, 
rhe same behavioral and semicircular canal tests were adniinistercd as a posMest. 



Findings: A tnarlced iccliiuiiun in hypcrkiiiutic behavior was obNcrvcd, as iiieasurcd by the 
behavioral tests, and also via iruurviews with the iiioiher. Semicircular canal lusting 
revealed a iiurnuil end organ, as reflecled in the ciipular time constant and a nornial slow 
phase iiystagtnus compuiiuni as nveasured by the adaptation linic cunstafif, Intersaccadic 
iitiorval was sigriiricantly longer than that observed in one nnrinal 5=year-old girb No 
change in intersaccadic iiVtcrval was seen as a function of the sessions of scniicircular canal 
slininlatiniL I fie study is lunv beinjii repealed with u |;u5!er safnpic, 
Uuniiiori: iLimiary 1976-'l)ecember 1977, 
i i}^^)vn\t'\]^i gTmp{s)i Oiiio Divisiuii ni McnnU ! k'alth. 



2 ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN'S EM VI RON ME NTS 

iitvosMiM? u)r^s): \\n\u> i). -^iiios. fMKi)_ l^rnfcssor^ rsycholonv l)c}armu'ni, IJinversiiy of 
luwa, lnsv-i Ciiy, lou i 52242. 

Piirpcisu: To develop parent quesiionnaire seales to mensurc pre^s-iype (liinedsions of a 
child's efiviroiiriiurns; to dcicrinnie the relation hetween those scales and children's ob- 
servable behavior; and to ussess environinent X personaliiy interactions in predicting 
behaviur. 

Hiibjecis: 500 girls and boys, ages 5 lo 15, who arc seen at varions clinics lor behavior 
problems , 

Meihodsr An Iteni analysis is made of cnviroiniiunt questionnaires cornpletud by mothers, 
[.'luaroiiinunt scale scores are correlated with scores on a liehavior checklist. The 
significance of both environment and personality seales in predicting behavior rating will 
be exa mined, 

Miidings: Kighi enviromnent seales have been develuped that are internally consistent and 
relatively independent as well as moderately related to agyr? ssiveness, activity level, 
inhibiiion^ and sociabiiiiy of children. 
DiiratMHi: August !975^August 1979. 

39 JC 3 BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION BY LONG DiSTANCE: DEMONSTRATION OF 
FUNCTIONAL CONTROL OVER DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOR IN A RURAL 
CLASSROOIVI SETTING 

Inveslipior(s): I'fiilip H. Bornstein, Phd). , Assistant Professor; Spott B, llamilton, 
Ciraduaie Stiident; and Randal Qnevillon, M,A., Graduate Siudent, Deparinient of 
Psychuloyy, Universiiy of Montana, Missoula, Montana 59812. 

Fiirposv: To dcmunstrate the applicability of behaviorally oriented consuliai'on by long 
distance: and to ilhistraie the utiliiy of a ncisitivc practice proeedure to promote main- 
ienanue of behavioral nnprovenieni over an extended follow-up period. 
Subjects: One 9-year-old male with normal intelleeiual abilities, who showed out-of-seat, 
nonconipi lance, aggressive, and disropuve classroom behaviors. 

Me I hods: Prescribed teacher behaviors for dealing with the subject*s problem behaviors 
were designed in consulting sessions. An A-B-A-B single subject reversal design was 
utilized in order to demonstrate tunciionai control over the target behavior (e.g., oui=of' 
^ seat). Data were collected ori a daily basis by the teacher and a teacher aide, . 
Methodological features inciudLd counter-expectancy teversal to baseline rationules and 
covert rdiability checks, 

Findings: There was a dramatic reduction iifll^ frequency of target behavior occurrence. 
Behavioral improvements were maintained 6 months following the initiation of baseline, 
Duration: September 1975»con)pleied. 
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39 JE-1 ViSriBULAR=RQTAT-)NAL STIMULATION IN THE TREATMENT OP AUTISTIC 
CHILDREN 

hvmiimtomi David L, Clark, Pti.D, Associate Professor, Department ol Anatomy, 
Oil 10 State University, |645 Neil Avenue, Columhus, Ohio 43210; and H, Newman, Ph.D - 
FVesidein, Cemrnl Ohio Chapter of the National Society for Aiitbtic Children. 
?'nnHw^ To derurmiiie the effects of semicircular cmuil ^h^lu!lati^)^ an autisiic bcluu iur. 
^ubjyefs: Five male autistic children, ages 9 to 14. 

MmUo^s: Children were iirctcstcd for scniicircular canal funetioji and for degree of aufistic 
behavmr using the Behavior Rathig Instrument for Autistic and Atypical Children. A 
cross^ovcr desigii wm used. Hach child received 16 regularly spaced sessions of semicircular 
canal stimulation during a 4=week period. Evaluations of the dependent variables occurred 
two udditianal times: T^tests were used to compare rcHulls. 

Vlwdrnm No crn\ngu in autistic behuvior was observed to uceur as a function of the 
sessions of semidrdilar canal stimulation. Semicircular canal function appeared to be 
normal as measured by the cupular time constant. The adaptation time constant values 
wereerranc, suggesting sume differences in the ability lo control the slow phase component 
ot postrotatory nystagmus, Intersaccadic interval v. as significantly longer than in normal 
subjects of comparable age, A significant improvement in intersaccadic interval was ob^ 
served as a function of the sessions of semicircular canal stimulaiion- 
fJiiralian: June 1 976=Junc 1977, 

Coopcraiifig graijp(s)! (1) Columbus Foundation, (2) Ohio State University, Nisonger 
Confer. 0) C'cniral Ohio Chapter of the National Society for Autisiic Children/ ' 



39-JE 2 BLOOP SEROTONIN AND PLATELETS IN AUTISTIC CHILDRE 



[nvemjgat(,f{s): Arthur Yuwiler, Ph.D,, Chief; and E, Geller. Assistant Chief, 
Neurobmehemistry Research Laboratory, Veterans' Administration Hospital, Wilshire and 
Sawtelle Boulevards, Los Angeles, California 90073; and Edward R. Rit^o, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor. Department of Psychiatry, University of California, Los Aneeles' 
t alifornia 90O24. * ' 

Purpiisc: To determine why autistic children appear to have higher blood serotonin con^ 
centration platelet counts and scrotonin/piatelet than age niatched Miormals or other 
hospitalized children. 

Siifjjects: Children, ages 3 months to 1] years, both sexes, diagnosed as aiuistic by the 
criteria of Ornitz and Ritvo= 

Melhods: Currently, an attempt is being made lo determine if the differences observed to 
date could reHeet a difference in platelet population or distribution, A density gradient 
separalion of platelet populations has been developed with which to analy/.e the 5HT and 
monoamine oxydase activiues in these populations and the relationship belween platelet 
voiunieand gradient ciensiiy, 

Mndings: There is evidence that 5HT in some platelet populations (defined by density 
centrifugaiion) is rwice that per platelet of other platelet populations. 
Durullon: 1973-coniinuing, 
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39 JE-3 



SiLF'RECOQNITION AND RESPONSE TO STIMULUS COMPLEXITY BY NORMAL 
INFANTS AND AUTISTIC CHiLDREN 



InvpsiigHiuHs): Cynthia Flanriery, MA,, Oradur^e StiiileiU; aiiti Sii/anne D. Ilill, Ph.l)., 
PvakssoT, Deparimeiu of Psychology, Univc^sirv of New Orleans, l.akc Front, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70122. 

Pnrp sv: \o del(;ririiiie differc^nccs in self rccngniiiou and ic:,ntu]:.c it) sliiniilus eoniiilcxiiy 
in nornuil and autistic children. 

Snlijoris: Autistic children, ayes 5 to 9; and normal infants, ages 1 to 2. 
Melhcids: The children viewed videotapes of iheniselves. In the first sessicin, the chiidrerrs 
faces Were tnarked unknown to them to seive as an objective test of self=recogniiioiL if 
they did not indicate self^rccognition, they were exposed to a live videoiape of thenrselves 
for five sessions followed by a second marked session. Two videomonitors were available 
in two other sessions so that the children could chouse to view themselves as llicy were 
taped or to view a pretaped film of themselves. 

Findings: All except one of the autistic children showed self-recognition. The normal in- 
tants showed self-recognition l^y 14 months. The autistic children preferred the more 
predictable, live self-image to the pretaped version of themselves; whereas, the normal 
infants preferred the more complex (pretaped) version of their images. 
l)unitiori: September 1975-completed. 



39^JE=4 DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF 105 AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

Inves!igalor(*s)- Magda Campbell, M,D,, Associate Professor, Director, Children*s 
PsyehopharmacQlogy Unit, Medical Center, New York University, 550 First Avenue, New 
York, New York 1 001 6. 

Purpose: To construct a descriptive profile and delineate subgroups of autistic children. 
SubJeciH: 105 autistic children, ages 18 months to 7 years; and 46 nonaulistic siblings, ages 
7 months to 16 years, wfio served as controls. 

Methods! Information on each subject included the Children's Personal Data Inventory 
(developed by the Psychopharrnacology Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health) 
and 153 additional items (developed by the ChildrenVs Psychopharmacology Unit) con- 
cerning detailed pre- and perinatal history and family history of mental illness. 
FindlngN: The mean age of subjects was 3.95 years with a standard deviation of 12,21 
months. The mean age of siblings was 6 J3 years with a standard deviation of 47.9 months, 
Liightcen percent of the subjects were the only child, 26 percent were firstborn, 19,8 percent 
were middle born, and 35,3 percent were last born. Mothers* mean age w^as 30.95 years, 
l ifty-four percent of the subjects had a family history of nonpsychotic psychiatric 
disturbances, and 32.4 percent had a history of schizophrenia, Seventy-one percent of the 
subjects had complications of pregnancy and/or neonatal course, and only 49 percent of 
the siblings had the same. Bleeding in the first 6 months of pregnancy was a most 
significant finding in the autistic group: 13.2 percent in the autistic males, 12,5 perccni in 
the autistic females, and only 4J percent in male nonautistic .siblings. Seventy percent of 
the autistic subjects and 20 percent of the nonautistic siblings were ambidextrous, 
juration: Aprill976-completed. ^ ?^ 

CooperaUng groyp(s)- Psychnpharmacology Branch; National Institute of Mental Health; 
Health Services and Menial Health Administration: Public Health Service; U,S, Depart^ 
ment of Hearth, Education, and Welfare. 
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39 JE B :^ E , PERI . AND NEONATAL FACTORS AND EARLY INFANTSLE AUTISM 

UiM^^iil^'yunM: Jo^Aiuiu K, Fineaan, M.A,, Graduate Student, Departinent of Psychology, 

Yt ik University, Downsvicw, Ontano, Canada, 

Purport; Tl) investigate the obstetrical histories of autistic t ' drun, 

Siibjccfs: 21 male and 6 female autistic children, who wei clingno<ied as having early in= 
laiiiiic auii Mii aruJ vvht) mei several descriptive criteria; and 16 nnnautistie sibling rontrol 
subjccfs. Onset ol autism in autistic subjects was prior to 30 months of age, 
Methods! The ohsietrical events of the 27 autistic subjects were compared to the rate of 
events in the general population, Obstetrical events of 16 autistic subjects were cofTipared 
10 the rate of events in 16 si! ling controls. The rate of events for the 16 controls was also 
ciuupared with the general population data. Mothers* reports of obstetrical events were 
excluded from the analysis. General population data were derived from the Ontario 
Perinatal Morialiiy Study and from the Collaborative Perinatal Study of the National 
Institute of Nciualogical Diseases and Stroke, 

im\nm The comparison of the rate of events between the 27 autistic subjects and the 
general population yielded a significantly high rate of breech births, use of forceps to head 
in breech births, low birthweight, high blrthweight, primary apnea, low Apgar scores, 
haemolytie disease, elevated serum bilirubin, and Respiratory Distress Syndrome in the 
autistic subjects. 
Ouralhin: 1 975-completed. 

PublieaiionK; Information Is available from the investigator. 



39 JE 6 IDIOT SAVANT CAPABILITIES OF AUTISTIC-TYPE CHILDREN 

Investij^uturCs): Bernard Rimland, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Child Behavior Research, 
4758 Edgeware Road, San Diego, California 921 16. 

Purpose: To study the nature and extent of special mental abilities In autistic^ype children. 
Subjecis: 291 autistic children who were reported to have idiol savant characteristics. 
Methods: Case histories were selected from the files of the Institute for Child Behavior 
Research, which contain approximately 5,400 case histories of autislic or autlstic^type 
children from aruunci the world. The files were searched for children who were reported to 
iuive Idiot savant characteristics, and approximately 560 (10 percent) such children were 
Identiried. Questionnaires were sent to the parents of 291 of these children asking the age 
at which the savant characteristics began, the peak age, any stimulus that may have first 
aroused the child's interest, and any history of the same abilities in the family's history. 
KlndinKs: Based on 1 19 cases for which Information Is available, the boy/girl ratio of three 
to one is approximately the same as that for the total population of autistic children. The 
abilittes most commonly reported are; music, memory, mathematics, and calendar 
catcLilaiinn. These appear to he lari!ely right hemisphere functions, 
Duralion: January 1977^September 1977, 

Publlcalions: A paper will be published in Proceedings of the 1977 Kittay Scmtific 
/oumiaiian Conference on Cognition and Mental Defect (to be published by Plenum 
Press. 1978), 
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39'JE 7 



A SYSTiMATIC STUDY OFTHi GENiRALIZATION IFFiCTS OF AMERICAN 
SIGN LANGUAGE (ASU TRAINING WITH LOW VERBAL (AUTISTIC) CHILDREN 



Invtstigator(s)i Frederica Conrad, Ph^D^ Assistant Professor of Medical Psychology in 
Residence; Daniia Sorenson, M.A*» Speech Pathologist; and Delmont ^-Morrison, Ph.D,, 
Professor of Medical Psychologyi Langley Porter Neuropsychiairic Institute, Medical 
Center, University of California, 401 Parnassus Avenue, San Francisco, California 94143. 
Purposei To evaluate the generalizability (1) of operantly trained expressive ASL to novel 
referents, and (2) of expressive to receptive gestural language in autistic children, 
Subjects! Two children, ages 8 and 10, with very low verbal receptive and expressive skills, 
who are emotionally disturbed as measured by Ruttenberg ei aL (1966). 
Methods: Subjects were given ASL training without the simultaneous communication 
technique in an attempt to control for modeling and training in verbal receptive skills. 
They were then tested for ASL generalization and verbal receptive''"and expressive 
generalization. Pre- and posttest measures Included the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
Stanford-Binet Picture Vocabulary Subtest, and Response to Moods and Emotions Pic- 
tures (Teoter, 1970). 

Findings^ Both subjects acquired signs. Wlthin-category and numbers generalization was 
observed, although there was no generalization to improved reGepllve and expressive verbal 
skills. Without verbal input, there was no expressive to receptive use of sign language. No 
creative use of ASL was found, 
DuraClonr April 1977-continuing, 

Fubiicatlons^ A paper presented at ihe Western Psychological Association Meeting, 1977. 



39 JE 8 A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF SIX DIAGNOSTIC SCALES OF CHILDHOOD 
PSYCHOSIS 

fnvestlgator(s): Joseph B, Greene, M.D,, Assistant Professor in Residence and Acting 
Director, Inpatient Department; and Delmont C. Morrison^ Ph.D., Associate 
Psychologist, Child and Adolescent Service, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, *^ 
Medical Center, University of California, 401 Parnassus Avenue, San Francisco, 
California 94143. 

Purpose: To establish a reliable and valid scale of childhood psychosis through criiical 
evaluaiion of previously established diagnostic scales of childhood psychosis, 
Methodsi Using the same criteria that is used to evaluate psychological measurement, the 
research of Rimland, DeMeyer, el aA, Ruttenberg, Lotter, the British Working Party 
Scale, and Polan and Spencer was evaluated, Reliability was defined and acceptable 
statistical procedures for its establishment were discussed. Predictive, content, and con- 
struct validity were defined with examples given to apply each concept to measures of 
childhood psychosis, 

Findings* The establishment of construct validity is most important and has been at= 
tempted mainly by Rimland and DeMeyer &i aL In both cases correlations between the 
scales and significant independent measures have been low. Cross-validation and the 
replication of the results of early studies are almost non-existent. The developers of ihcsc 
scales have used a diagnostic category approach in developing the scale. An alternative 
approach, using a developmental deviation approach, is proposed. 
Duration: September 1976-June 1977. 
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39-JG-1 



FAMILY CHANGE PROJECT 



Investigfllor(s): Steven Friedman, Ph.D,, Associate Professor/Research Scientist BoxSVZ- 

and Bennett I. Tittler, Ph.D., Assistant'Trofessor, Box 158, John F. Kennedy Center' 

George Pe^body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 

Purpose- To .develop a system of measurement therapeutically sensitive to change, in In- 

dividual families; to assess change following an ecological intervention program directed at 

families having a child identified as emotionally disturbed- and to obtain information on 

the relationship of family change and change in the identified child. 

Subjects; 20 multiproblem families varying in number of parents, number of siblings, sex of 

Identified child, and socioeconomic background. Ail families have a child enrolled in 

Cumberland House School, a residential treatment center for children identified as 

emotionally disturbed. 

Methods- Multiple indices of family interaction (self^report, projective technique,' and 
observational) are obtained at the time of the child's enrollment in the residential program 
and at the termination of the program (6 to 8 months following enrollment), In addition 
some families are also observed at a point in the middle of the child's enrollment A 
tailoring procedure is used to formulate predictions regarding change in individual 
families. A family's specific set of predictions are derived from a clinical assessment of 
areas of discordance in the family's interaction. Several criterion measures (eg 
achievement test scores, therapist rating of family improvement) will be related to changes 
on the experimental measures. Family interaction sessions are videotaped and coded for 
various process (e.g., talking time, interruptions) and content (e.g., acknowledgement) 
variables. 

Duration- September 1974-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s)- (i) National Institute of Health Biomedical Sciences Support 
Division; National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; National Institutes 
of Health; PuiiHc Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. (2) • 
State of Tennessee, Department ,of Mental Health (ESEA Title I). 

Publlcfltlons: (1) Tjttler, B. I.; Friedman, 8.; and Klopper, E, A system for tailoring 
change measures to the individual family. Family Process (in press). (2) Burns, K. and 
Friedman, S. In support of families under stress; A community based approach' Faml/y - 
Coordmator, 1976, 26, 41=46. (3) Friedman, S.; Rogers, P. P.; and Gettys, 'J. Project Re- 
Ed: Increase in self-esteem as measured by the Coopersmith Inventory. Perceptual and 
Motor Skills. 1915, 40, les-m. 



39-JH-1 AIM OUTCOME STUDY OF THE DAY TREATMENT UNIT IN A PRIVATE 
PSYCHIATRIC FACILITY 

InvcstiptoKs); Hjordis G. Ohberg, Ph.D., Psychologist; Linda M ' Day MS 
Psychologist and Doctoral Intern; John C. Collins, M.S., Caseworker; Iran Fahmy M S ' 
School Consultant; and Barbara Welliver, M.S.W,. Social Worker, Children's Service 
Center, Luzerne-Wyomirig County Mental Health Center #1, 103 South Main Sireet 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 18701. ' 
Purpose: To investigate longitudinally symptom removal among identifiable groups of 
children attending a day treatment unit over a 10-year period. 

Subjects: Phase li 20 male and 10 female students, ages 3 to 18, randomly selected from a 
population of 189 children who attehd day treatment for 1 month or more during 1968- 
1974. Average age, 9,3; average IQ, 93; average length of stay, 11 months. Phase fl- Study 
IS in progress. 
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Methods^ The study is being conducted in two phases* Phase I, a retrospective study of 
1968-1974 with pilot follow-up; Phase II, an experimental study.. Phase 1 Was an initial 
exploraiory study of the Day Treatm„ent Unit of the dhildren*s Service Center of Wyoming 
Valley^ Data from past records Included age, IQ, birth order, number of developmental 
difficuUies and presenting problems, time between application and admission, length of 
stay, and number on .medication, Certain family variables were also included. 
Correlational analyses were made to determine the relationships of these characteristics 
under each of the following conditions: sex, application status, medication status, 
discharje status, and family status. The pilot study included a follow-up of 10 of the 30 
subjegts who were included in a single urban school district. School counselors completed 
Quay-Peterson Behavior Checklists which were compared with the same checklist prepared 
by the child's parepts during a personal interview with a research assistant. The.child was 
interviewed by the same assistant, who solicited the child's view as to the helpfulness of the 
day treatment experience. 

Findings^ The study was limited by the size of the sample. Variables which surfaced 
consistently are those of age at admission, number of developmental difficulties, family 
size, and length of stay, Time between application and admission and numbers of presenting 
problems also appear to be important variables. The pilot follow-up study was instructive 
in indicating direction for Phase U and in pointing up the importance of data collection 
from parent, teacher, and child. However, because of the size of the sample and missing 
data, results were inconclusive. 
Duration: 1974 1981. 

Cooperating group(s): VVilkes-Barre Schools, Special Education Director and Guidance 



39-JH 2 A COMPARISON OF HALOPERIDOL AND BEHAVIOR THERAPY AND THE 
INTERACTION OF BOTH IN SCHIZOPHRENIC CHILDREN 



lnvestlg3tor(s): Magcla Campbell, 1V!,D,, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Director; 
and Lowell T. Anderson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Children*s 
Psychopharmacology Unit, Medical Center, New York University, 550 First Avenue, New 
York, New York 10016. 

Purpose: To establish whether haloperidol, placebo, behavior therapy, or a combination of 
drug and behavior therapy is more effective in the treatment of autistic children. 
Subjects: 40 preschooUage autistic boys and girls. 

Methods: Experimental and control groups were rated in a double blind study. Multiple 
independent raters and multipJe scales were used. Performance measures included 
Chiidren*s Personal Data Inventory, Children's Symptom History, Children's Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, Clinical Global Impressions, Dosage Record and Treatment Emergent 
Symptoms. Children's Diagnostic Scale. Children's Diagnostic Classification, Patient 
Termination Record, Children's Behavior Inventory, and Conners Parent Teacher 
Questionnaire, Data vv^re analyzed by the George Washington University Biometric 
Laboratory, 

Duration: September 1975'June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): (1) Psychopharmacology Branch; National Insiitiite of Mental 
Health; Health Services and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, (2) New York State Psychiatric Institute, 




Publications- A mimeographed report is available from the investigators. 
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39-JH 3 A COWTROLLED STUDY OF LITHIUM CARBONATE, CHLORPROMAZIME AND 
HALOPERIDOL IN SEVERELY DISTURBED CHILDREN, AGES 6 TO 12 

Invesiigator(s)^ Magda Campbell, M,D,/Associale Professor of Psythiairy and Director; 
and Baron Shopsin, M.D,, Associate Professor of Psychiatry, Children's Psychophar* 
macology Unit, Medical Center, New York University, 550 Fi^t Avenue, New York, New 
York 10016. 

Purpose: To establish which of three drugs (llihium carbonate, chlorpromazine; or 
halopcridol) is most effective in redudng'aggressiveness, hyperactivity, and explosiveness. ' 
SubJecIs: 30 boys and girls, ages 6 to 12, with a behavior profile of aggressiveness, 
hyperactivity, and expiosive offeet, irrespective of diagnosis and intellectual functioning. 
Meihods: Experimental and control 'groups were rated in^a double blind study. Multiple 
independent raters ^and multiple scales were used. Performance measures included 
Children's Personal Data Inventory, Children's Symptom History, Children's Psychiatric 
Raring Scale, Clinical Global Impressions, Dosage Record and Treatment' Emergent 
Symptoms, Childi^n^s Diagnostic Scale, Children's Diagnostic Classification, Patient 
TerminatiDn Re^rd, Chlldrenls ^ Behavior Inventory, and Conners Parent^Teacher 
Questionnaire. Data were analyzed by the George Washington University Biometric 
Laboraiory, . 

Duratrpn: September 1976-December 1977. 

Cooperaling group(N): Psychopharmacology Branch; National Institute of Mental Health; 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. Depart- 
ment of Hcaith, Education, and Welfare, 

Publlcullons: A rchives of Generalipsychiatry; A merican Journal of Psychiatry. 



JH 4 A STUDY OF DRUG IFFECTB WITH AUTISTIC CHILDREfM 

lnvch(igii(or(s): Su/nnne D. HIIL Ph.D., Psychological Consultant; and Barbara Brothers, 
M,D., Child Heiopment Center, Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandeville, Louisiana 
70448. 

Purpose: To cermiiie the effect of a drug regime as treatment for autistic children. 
Sulijecis: Three autistic children, ages 7 to 12. 

Melhods: Children are observed in the classroom during training on verbal and nonverbal 
tasks. One nonverba] and one verbal task are welUpraciiced ones; the other of each set is 
relatively iicw. Rehavioral and learning responses are observed. 

Mndlngs: Daia for two children indicate that neither showed differences in learning as a 
(unciion of drugs. Verbal and nonverbal behaviors improved differentially with drugs. 
Durulinn: October 197S=continuing. i 



39-JH;S THE EFFECTS OF METHYLPHENIDATE ON LEARNING 



/ 



Invesllgalar(s): Herbert E. Rie, IMiJX. Professor, Departmem of Psychology and 
Pediatrics, Ohio Stale University, Columbus, Ohio 43205. ' 

Purpose: To gather evidence regarding the long-term effects on achievement of stimulant 
medication, particularly rilalin. 

Subjeels- 140 dementary school children (3 to 1 boy-to^girl ratio), who were referred for 
learning and behas ioral disabilities. 
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M^ihudM! A double bli|id, cross-over design was mid with a placebo in lieu of medication 
in the control group. A behavior rating scale, a positive responsivity scale, and an ex- 
perimenial laboratory design measuring effects o^ short- and long-term learning were 
developed, Data were analyzed using factor analysis, analysis of variance, covariance, and 
multiple regression equations treatments. 

Findings: Stimulant medication decreases maladaptive behaviors, increases school 
productivity, increases reading skill in the short run, has no effeci on long-ierm 
achievement^ reduces positive affect arousal, and renders the child less sociable but more 
lolerable.socially, 

Durafion: October 1972-completed, 

Cooperating group(s)i (!) Ohio Department of Mental Health and Retardation. (2) Upper 
Arlingi^ Schools, 

PubHealions: (I) Rie, H. E.; Rie, E. D,; and Stewart, S. Effects of methylphenidate on 
underachieving children. Journal of Consulting and CUnicai Psychology, 1976, 44(2), 250- 
260, (2) Rie, H. E.; Rie, E. D,; Stewart, S.; and Ambijel, J. P, Effects of ritalin on un- 
derr^^hicving children: A replication. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 1976, 
46(2), 



39 JH 6 ArriNTIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DRUGS IN HYPERACTIVE CHILDRilM 

Invcs!igator(N)i Richard J. Schain, M,D., Professor, Department of Pediatrics, Division of 
Pediairii; Neurology, School of Medicine, University of California, Los Angelas, 
California 90024. 

Purpose: To delineate aspects of attentional problems of hyperactive children; and to 
investigate the clinical utility of tests of attentional behavior in assessing the response of 
hyperactive children to a central stimulant drug, 

Subjucls: 48 children, ages 7 to 10, referred for problems relating to hyperactivity. 
t:'hildren with overt neurological handicaps,' mental retardation, blindness, or deafness 
were .excluded. 

vMeihods: Aspects of the study included prediction, from attentional measures, of drug 
response and the feasibility of monitoring dosage with attentional measures. 
Ntethylphenidaic was started as a single morning dose of approximately 0,2 mg/kg. At the 

»cnd of 2 weeks, a Global Improvement Scale and Conners Abbreviated Rating Scale was 
completed by parents and teachers. Dosage was increased as clin<cally indicated. Every 2 
weeks, ratings are obtained and dosage further increased as necessary. Dosage levels of 0,2, 
0=4, 0,6, and 0.8 mg/kg have been utilized. The attention tests include the Children's 
C hecking Task (CCT), Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT), Porteus Maze Test,, and 
Children's Embedded Figures Test, ^ 

rindings: While performance on the attention tests improved with drug treatment, the 
C CT and Mf-fT seem to be cxceptio«ally sensitive and thus particularly appropriate for 
evaluating the effect of methylphenidalte treatment on hyperactive children. The data are 
based on limited analysis of a smaller number of children. 
Duration: September 1976-continuing. 

Cooperaling group(s): U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Publications: Schain, R. J. and. Reynard, C, L. Observations on effects of a central 
stimulant drug (methylphenidate) in children with hyperactive behavior. Pediatrics, 1975, 
55,709^716. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 



3i=KD=1 THE KVARACEUS DELINQUENCY (KD) PRONENESS SCALE AS AN INDEX OF 
DELINQUENCY WITHIN A DELINQUENT POPULATION 

invus!iga!or(H)- Ruber t Heintzdman, Dirscior, Educaiion and Research; and Leo Herr- 
man, Psychologisi, Youth Center at Topeka, 1440 N.W, Highway K^172, Topeka Kansas 
66608. 

Purpose: To compare scores on [lie KD Sjale lo measures of delinquency used at the Youth 
Center in ropeka. 

Subjeeis: 165 males, ages 13 J to 18 (70J percent vvhiie, 23,6 percent black, 6.1 percent 
American Indian), all adjudicaled delinquent by a juvenile court. 

MeHiods: Since ihc KD Scale has not been shown to serve well as a .predictor of 
Jclinqucncy, ii svus ieli that Jt niighi he a sensitive indcN of delinquent attitudes svithin a 
delinquent popiilaiion. The Scale was adminfstered to the entire population of the Youth 
t en:er ai l opeka. Analysis of variance was used to determine whether KD scores varied 
siunincnmlv when cnnipared in the same manner as youth cenier criteria, type of cottage, 
uirI Ic\c! of achievemem, A follow^ip was done with 30 subjects to see if scores changed 
drusiically from first entering to ju^ti prior to leasing the cenier, 

I nidings: !> pe of cciiiage was significantly related to the KD scores, but level of 
achicvemem swh not. Pre^ and [losiicsts indicated signilicanl test score change during lime 
spcrn ai the center, 
Dnratinn: Mas 1976May 1977. 

ruhhcations: Inroinunitm is uuuiahle from the iinesiieuiors. 



39 KD 2 DRUG AND ALCOHOL ACTIVATED ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC STUDIES IN 
CRIMIIN/OLOGICAL BEHAVIOR 

hnesiiyuior{s): (icorgc N, Thompson, Associate* Clinical Hrofes. )r. Uijiversiiy of 

( 'ahloi Mia, 2010 W iishire Boulevard, Suiic 607, Los Anpcies, California 90057. 
Purpose: lo cnrreiate abnnrnial behavior wlih c .ierccphalographie abnornialities 
actiuited In ch ugs and alcohol. 

SubjeeK: 50 juveniles, ages 10 to 18, from private practice and court referral cases; and a 
similar enmp of juveniles as controls. 

Methods; "Ihc research consists of elcciroencephalographie siudies of individnals charged 
s\ iih various crimes. 

I Hidings: Oiiia iiRlicaie a signiricani corrclaiion between I TiCi and disturbed behavior. 
Durulion: April lM''fi April I97S. 



39 KH 1 DRUG REPORTING PROGRAIVI 

Investiyatoris): S. \h Sells, PhJX. Research Professor and Director; and D. Dwayne 
Simpson, PliTT, Associate Prufessor. Institute of Bdiaviorai Research. TeNas Christmii 
Unisersiiy. Port \Vi)rilu Texas 7612^. 

Purpose: To siudy ihe omcome cffeetivencss of drug ahusc treatment for the yontli sul> 
saniple o\' the NatiiMial Insiiiiiie on Drug Abuse smdv. 

Nubjeets: 5.405 patients from the Drug Abuse He|ioning Pro^Mam (DARIM master research 
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file, age 19' or younger, ,black or white, who were receiving treatment from one of 52 
agencies for drug addiction. 

.Methods^ Data included age'at admission, sex, race, employment^ productive activities, 
illegal support, arrests, pretreatment drug use, and type of treatment (outpatieni 
tTiethadone maintenance, therapeutic community, outpatient drug free, detoxification). 
Comparisons were made of type of treatmeni, drug use, and follow-up data by age, sex, 
and race. 

Findings* See Publications below. 
Dufalion* 1976-compleied. 

PublicatioidMi Sells, S. B, and Simpson, D, D, Evaluation of treatmmu for ymttkiti the 
Drug Abuse Reportmg Proj^ram (DARP). Fort Worth, Teks; Institute of Beha^ral 
Research, Report No, 77^9, April 1977 (Prepared for the Youth Polydfug Demonstration 
Project, Polydrug Research Center, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania). 



39-KJ 1 DELINQUENCY PATTiRNS IN MALTREATED CHILDREN AND SIBLINGS 

ln\m\gmbr{H)\ John W. Reich, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 85281; and F. C Bolton, Jr., Ph.D,, Director, 
Human Resource Services; and Sara E. Outicrres, Comprehensive Emergency Services 
Coordinator, Arizona Community Development for Abuse and Neglect, 1400 West 
Washington, Phoenix, Arizona 85007. 

PurpoHt: To analyze the relaiionship between dysf\mctional family reariiig^ractices and a 
juvenile's subsequeni patterns of entry into the juvenile justice system, 
Subjeets: 774 girls and boys identified by juvenile court records as juvenile offenders, who 
were also referred lo the .Arizona State Department of Economic Security for child abuse. 
A control sample of 900 reporied Juvenile offenders were randomly selected from the 
Maricopa County Juvenile Court Center records, / - 

Melhotls: From a modeling perspeciive it was hypothesized that siblings of abused children 
- svould be more likely to commit aggressive crimes, while tlfe abused children themselves 
would be more likely to commit escapist offensei In the experimental sample, the child 
reported for abuse svas the name of interest and brothers and sisters ,were siblings. In the 
control sample, the first name to appear in the records was the name of interest and 
brothers and sisters appearing in the records were siblings. Basic data of the study were 
reported crimes. Crimes were categorized into 57 types, Three crime types were categorized ' 
''escape,'* and eight were categorized '^aggressive." Frequency of'each crime by each 
subject was tallied and resulting frequer.cies for e^ch of the four conditions repre§ented 
basic units of analysis. The conditions included abused-experimental, siblirig^experirWental, 
priniary-control, ^ibling-controL Data were analyzed by a three-way chi^square following 
the Sutcliffe procedure for higher order analyses. Factohs were experimental vs. control, 
abused/primarL^ vs. sibling, and escape vs, aggressive crimes. Unit of analysis was type of 
crime. Because of nonindependence of the data (some subjects were reported for more than 
one crime), a second analysis was performed counting one crime for each subject, with the 
individual as the basic unit of analysis. Resulting proportions were nearly identical to those 
of the initial analysis. 

Findings^ Abused children tended to have a very low' frequency of aggressive crimes (7.8 
percent) compared with their sibling? (17,2 percent). Abused children were reported for 
escape crimes (92,2 percent) at a higher rate than their siblinis (82,2 percent), and at a 
) higher rate than both groups of control subjects (76.5 percent, primary: 69.4 percent, 

siblings): 

nuralion: Nuvcnibcr 1976-conipleicd, 
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»^KK^1 DEUNQUINCY PREVENTION THROUGH FOSTER PARENT TRAINING 



lnvesligaior{s)r John Burchard, Ph.D.. Professor; and Harold Leitenberg, Ph.D., 
Professor, Depariment. of Psycholoiy, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
0540L . 

Purpose* To provide behavioral and communication skills training for foster pafents of 
unmanageable and predelinquent children; and to determine whether selected trained foster 
parents can in turn train other foster parents, 

Subjects: 8! foster parents over the last 3 :mrs, approximaiely equal numbers of males and 
females. 

Methods: Pre- and postiesi measures are administered to foster parent trainees and control 
tDster^parents participating in ihp 16-week training proiram. A comparison is also being 
made of people trained by professional staff and people trained by selected foster parent 
graduates of the program. 
Dnraiion: 1974-1979, 

Cuoperatmg group(s)i (1) Crfme and Delinquency Branch; National Institute of Mental 
Heaiih; Health Services and Mental Health Administration;- Public Heahh Service; U. S, 
Departmeni of Health, Education, and Welfare, (2) Vermont Department of Social 
Rehabilitation Services. 

Publications: A papq presented at the f merican Psychological Association, Washington, 
DC, 1976: Children's'^jusiment in foster homes compared to alternative placements. 

\ 

\ 
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39 KR 1 ^ FACTORS EFFECTiNG ADJUSTMENT TO PROGRAM AND RECIDIVISM IN A 
COMMUNITY DAY TREATMENT PROGRAM 

lnvestigator(s)i Martin Kohn, Ph,D., Director of Research; and Martin Koretzky, Ph,D,. 
Research Psychologist, Jewish Board of Guardians, 120 West 57th Street, New York New 
' York 10019. 

Purpose: 16 evaluate the effectiveness of day treatment on seriously delinqueni male and 
female juvenile offenders; and to determine factors that influence this process. 
Subjects: To date, 51 ^seriously delinqueni adolescents' who were admitted to one of two 
djay treatment facilities of the Jewish Board of Guardians, the Pho'Miix School for Boys, or 
the Mpniagiie School for Girls, 
t M^iKods: The study Is part of a continuing evaluation. Various procedures are being pilot 
lested to assess the youths at major points in the program: at intake, during the program, ., 
at discharge, and at a follow-up. The range of data collected covers demographic variables, 
court involvement, academic functioning, adjustment to' the' program, benefits (if any) 
derived from the program, and postdischarge functioning. 

Findings: Preliminary findings are available on the Phoenix School for Boys. Pre^Phoenix " 
School variables predictive of better program adjustment included higher IQ and 
achievement level and families that were not intact. In^program adjusiment was better for 
youths with more interest and supervision in their home situation. Youths with higher 
sociomeiric status, belter attendance, and higher overall adjustment ratings were seen by 
staff as belter adjusted and likely to do better in the future. Lower recidivism after 

^ Phoenix School was most highly associated with high sociometric status and good ai^ 

. tendance while in the program. 
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Duration: September 1975'Continuini, 
Cooperating group(s)i New York FamiIy.Couri. 

PubllcaUonsi (1) Kohn, Martin and Korelzky, Martiri. Factors effecting adjustment to 
program and recidivism in a community day treatment proiram (in preparation^ (2) 
Kohn, Martin; Henrichsen, B.; and Galligan, C. The Phoenix School of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians: A community day treatment facility. Mimeo, 1975. (3) Kohni Martin. The 
Phoenix School of the Jewish Board of Guardians: Population characteristics, program 
utilization and program effectiveness. December 1974. 



39 KR 2 AN EVALUATION OF TREATMENT STRATEGIES AT THE ILLINOIS YOUTH 
CENTER-GENeVA 

Investlgator(s): Theodore N. Ferdinand, Ph.D,, Professor, Department of Sociology, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 601 15. 

Purpose: To assess the impact of the Illinois Youth Center-Geneva on the girls sent there; 
and to determine whether the impact of the insiiiuiion on the girls relates to their ad 
justment to the communjty when paroled. / 

Hiibjects: 234 girls, ages 13 to 18, who were received at the Illinois Youth Cenier-Geneva 
between IMarch 1972 and October 1974, ! 
' " fMethodsr Questionnaires were administered to both^ the staff and the residents at regular 
intervals. Change in the attitudes of residents was assesaedl and related to relationship^ with 
the staff. Evaluations of each girl were completed e^e^y 3 . months after parole tiy her 
parole agent. Data were analped using factor analysis and canonical analysis. 
Fuidings: The personality patterns exhibited by the girls at the lUinois Youth Center- 
' Geneva closely parallel those found by;Warren in California, 

Duration: March 1972-^September 1977, ' 

Cooperating groupCs): (1) Illinois Departr^nt of Corrections. (2) Illinois Law EnforcemenC 

Commission. \ ■■■ 

Publications: Information is available frpm the investigator. 



39 KS 1 TREATMENT ASPECTS OF FAMILIES WITH SCHI20PHRENIGETIC CHILDREISI 

Investigator(s): Hans a: Illing, Ph.D., Staff Member, Parole Outpatient Clinic, Depart- 
rnenl of Corrections, State of California, 107 South Broadway, Room 3144, Los Angeles, 
California 90012. 

Purpt^se: To compare treatment results of families with qhildren of mixed psychopaihology 
to families with schizophrenogenic children. 
Siibjects: 14 patients, ages 19 to 45, of both sexes. 

MDlhodsi Selective summaries were made of individual and group psychotherapy for both 
groups and a control group. Notes taken during or after grdup%sessions and at individual 
rnectings were compared. All children were tested, and schiJ.op)irenOgenic children were 
interviewed. 

I>iiration: February 1977%Ianuary 1978. 
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Family Relations 

39 LA-1 IfSITERACTION PATTERNS OF PARENT CHILD DYADS IN PLAY SITUATIONS 

InvestlgatOf{s): JaiTies F, Alexander, Ph,D,, AH^qciate Professor; and Ruth L, Ault, 
Ph.L)., Assistant Professor, Department 6f Psychorogy, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
Cily, Utah 841 12. * ' 

Purpose! To investigate patterns of parent-child interactions in lerms of how each person*s 
behavior t unctions to maintain, change, or termmate an interaction sequence. 
Subjects- Nine girls and 10 boys of preschool age, each with one parent recruited from a 
university psychology course. 

Melhods: Each dyad was taken into a room with twp chairs, a number of attractive toys on, 
a shelf » and three moderately unattractive toys on a table. Parents were instructed to help 
their child select one of the three toys from the table and play only with It for the, (un- 
specified) duration of the session. Each entire session was videotaped. The three foci of 
* attention were identified as toy selected, othef toys, and other objects/people in the room, 
, Behavior was coded in terms of maintaining or changing the dyad*s mutual focus. Sex of 
parent, sex of child, and toy chosen were covariatcs in the analysis, 
nurutioni February 1976-December 1977, > 
Cooperating group(s): Biomedical Sciences Support Grant, University of Utah. 

\ 

39 LA^2 THE EFFECTIVENESS OF BRIEF THERAPY WITH FAMILIES 

invesljgalor(?i): Pairicia A, Thompson^Heisser, Ph.D,, Senior Staff Psychologist; and 
^ Karen Saboviwh, M.A,, Research Assistant, Thalians Cdmmunity!Mental Health Center, 
[ t tfdars^Sinai Medical Center, 8730 Alden DHve, Los Angel^^ ' 

Purpose: To develop an effective way of evaluating a new brief treatment and diagnostic 

program svithin a clinic; and to examine parents' perception of change. 4 . 

Subjects: 35 families randomly selected," who were seen in treatment at/tie clinic. (Last date 

of contact, Maruh 1976.) Mothers were interviewed by telephone,,. -""'^ 

Methods! Multiple regression analysis was done on a 53-itcni questionnaire that focused on 

client satisfaciion and change in identified patient and family members individually. In 

addition, an analysis was done on a 5-iiem Interviewee Rating Scale developed, by Zanwil 

Sperber, Ph,D, A total of 2,070 analyses were ddne. 

Findings: Although the presenting problem with the identified patient remained the same, 
' parents reported improvement in coping with familial problems. Most parents reported 
change in other family members. 
Duratfbn: October 1 974-continuing, 

PublinUlons: A technical report is available from the invcsiigator. 
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39-I.A-3 A DEVtLOPMEMTAL INVESTIQATION OF THE CHILD'S UNDERSTANDING OF 
SOCIAL RULiS IN FAMILY INTERACTION 

Inve$!lgaior(s)t Sally Ryan, PluD,, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C, 20064. 

Purpose: To assess the differences in chi!dren*s and aduhs' understanding of familiar rules 
and the reasons for such rules. 

Subjects- 96 middle class boys and girls, ages 6, 9, and 14. 

fVluihods: Thrci* interview studies are being conducted: (1) an interview with children about 
rules they have for dealing with parents or friends, (2) an interview with parents about 
rules given lo children and the reasons givtn for rules, and (3) an interview with children 
about parents' rules and parents- reasons for rules, Chi-square analyses are being used to 
anuly/.e data, . ' 

duration: September 1976-June 1978. 

Cortperaiing groiip(s)- Office of Child Development; Offlfc of Human Development; S. 
Pepannient of Health, Education, and Welfare. u 



39-LA 4 WORLDWIDE STUDY OF PARENTAL ACCEPTANCE^REJECTION THEORY 

IrivuHllfiaUir(s): Romikl P, Rohner, Ph.D., Professor; and Evelyn C. Rohner, 
Pli.p, Psych,, Assistant Professor-in^Residence, Department of Anlhrophlogy, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 06268, 

Purpose: To test, edit, and refine Rohner*s parental acceptance/rejection theory: more 
spccitically. to determine whether humans everywhere respond uniformly to the with- 
drawal of parental warmth and affection, and whether similar psychological, social, and 
environiTiental conditions induce parents from different cdltures and societies to behave in * 
parallel ways toward their children. 

Hiihjects: Two worldwide samples of 101 and 186 societies, inqluding intracultural con> 
munity studies in Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and Washington, D, C, Families 
^ and [heir children, ages 3 through adolescence, are included in the sample. 

[ \feth<nH: A univerpalist approach is used which includes (1) the cross-cultural survey 
mcihod, (2) intracultural community studies, and (3) psychological research within the 
I United States. Self^report questionnaires, field schedules, interview schedules, and 
behavior observations are used within these methodologies wherc appropriate. 
Findings: Parental rejection is associated the world over with behavioral/personality 
dispositions: aggression or problems with the =management of hostility and aggression, 
dependence, self-esteem, self^adequacy, emotional responsi^ness, emotional instability, 
and negative world view^ 
punition: 1960=coniinuing, 

Cooperatlrig grc)up(s)t Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Development, 
Washington, D, C. - 
Publlcmions^ They love me ihey hve me not: A worldwide study of the effects of 
parenfal rejection and acxvptance. New Haven: HRAF Press, 1975. 
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39^LA'5 FAMILY VIOLENCE RESEARCH PROGRAM 



lnvest|gator(s)i Murray A, Straus, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Sociology, Uiliversity 
ot Mew Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 03824; Richard J, Geiles, ^h.D., Assif^tani 
Professor, Department of Sociology, University of Rhode Island, Kiniston, Rhode Island 
02881; and Suzanne K. Stdnmetz, Ph.D., Assistant Profesor. Department of Family 
Studies, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 1971 1. ^ ' , ^ 

Purpose: To increase understanding the causes and consequences of physical violence 
between member^ of the same family, including husband-wile violence, parent^child 
violence, and sibling-sibling violence, 

Subjecjs: Samples vary from study to sliidy. Sample sizes ranged from 80 to 2,500. People 
of all ages, sex, and socioeconomic status have been used, 

Wethods: The different research projects make use of a variety of methods and data 
analyses and include theoretical analyses. Ca^e studies, sample surveys, labaratory ex- 
periments, and content analyses of historical data have all been used, Njode of statistical 
analysis depends On the naiure of the data and the^lssue being studied, (See atso Research 
- Relating to Children, Butletin JO, March^August 1972, Study 30-MB^4, p, 94,) 
Duriitiuii: 1970-continuing, 

Cooperating group(s); National Institute on Alcohol Abme and Alcoholism; AlcohoK 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration: Public Health Service; U. Dcpartmeni 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I^ibllcatlonsid) Straus, M, A- (Ed,) The social ccmses of luisband^wifv vioience (\h press), 
(2) Gelles, R. J, and Straus, M, A. Family experience and public support of the dcLUh 
penalty. American Journal of arthopsychiatry, July 1975, 44, 596^613. (3) Stcinmetz, K. 
imd Straus, M. A. (Eds.) ViolenCv In (he family. New York: Harper & Row, 1974, (4) 
Oellcs, K, The violent home: A study of physical agiircssion hetwevn husbands and 
wives. Beverly Hills, California: Sagc Publications, 1974, 



39^LA 6 MATERNAL BEHAVIOR WITH PREMATURi IMFANTS 

lnv*?sll8aror(s); Klaus Minde, M,D.. F,R.C.P.(C), Dircctnr. Psychiatric Kescurch, Hospital 
lor Sick Children, 555 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5G 1X8; and C 
Cortcr. Ph,a; and S, Trehub, Ph,D., Dcpurtnicnt of Psychology, nrindalc 'cpllegc, 
.iiaivcrsjiy of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ^ . 

Purposcj To provide descriptive information on the dcvelopnien! of a carc^akin^ 
rclaiionship between a mother and her premature infant durini^ the firsi 6 months of life, 
SiibjecfN! 40 premature intants arid their niothers. Criteria tor selecting the infanis were: 
hlrthweight less than l ,501 grains, singleton birth, uppropriate for yestationa! age; absence 
o( physical malformation; and absence of serious medical eoinplications at 72 hours of 
a^c. All of the subjects' iiarenis spoke English and lived within 15 miles of the hospital 
Methods; Observations were made twice weekly of the infants alone and with their mothers 
dtiring nursery visitsjn the hospital. Behaviors of mothers and inlants were coded ^and 
recorded eluctranically . Records were also kept of the leiigrh and duration of niolhers' 
iclvphone calls and visits to the vvard. A standard feeding is observed in the hotne the t>st, 
second, and third nionth after discharge, Analyses will be made of changes in discrete 
behaviors over time across suBjects and also of the sequence of interaction within subiecis. 
MndingN! Mother's initial eontact with the infant ih brief and consists primarily of looking. 
In general, mothers displayed a i)atiern of adapintion so thai visiis increased in duratimi 
and intensity of activity. \\ svas possible to classify indiviUiials on (he basis of level of 
aeiivity. These classifications wre consistent over time in the hospital, were carried over to 
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the home situation; and were reU^ted to maternal attachment variables such as frequency 
and duration of visits a;idjelephone contact. 

Durations April 197S«Mareh 1977. " ' _ 

Cooperttlng groupCs); Ontario Mental Health Foundation. 

Publlcalionsi A paper presented at the biennial meeUng of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, New Orleans, 1977: Minde, K, e( ai Mother^child relationships in the 
premature nubery: An observarional study, \ 



33*LA-7 STUDV OF FAMILY LIFE 

' [nvestigator(s): Andrew M, Greeley, Ph.D,, Program Director; and William C, McCready, 
Ph.D., Senior Study Director, National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
6030 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 

Purpose: To survey different aspects of family life in specific ethnic groups, including 
family relationships, expectafion for different family members, attitudes about work and 
school, various a^spects of social behavior, and orientations "toward and possible use of 
alcoholic beveragds. 

Subjects: Approximarely 1 ,000 families with at least one child between ages 12 and 17 from 
Chicago, Minneap61is/St. Paul, New York, and Boston, Ethnic groups included Irish, 
Italian, Jewish, Swedish, and English, , , 

IVfcihods: Subjects svere selected using a survey teclinique known as random digit dialing, 
in which all possible 3'digit e?cchangus were combined with 4-digit numbers from a random 
table of numbers. Families contacted in this manner were administered a short screening 
interview to dclcrminc their eligibility. Eligibie families who agreed to participate received 
questionnaires for the selected parent and adolescent. Each respondent received an ex- 
planatory letter with the questionnaire, a brochure explaining details of the study, a 
permission form to be signed by the parent giving permission for the adolescent to par- 
ticipate, and two $2,00 bills. The questionnaires fbciised on relationships within the family, 
expectations from family members, how certain feelings and behavior are passed from 
parent \o child, attitudes toward alcohol use, and how respondents feel about work and/or 
schooL • 
Duration: October 1976-Octgbcr 1978, 

Caoperating groupCs): National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and AicohoHsm; Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; Public Health Service; U. S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, 



39 LA 8 FATHERS' MASCULINITY AND DAUGHTERS' COGNITIVi DEVELOPMEIMT 

InvestipCor(s): David B. Lynn, Ph,D., Professor, Department of Applied , Behavioral 
Science, University of California, Davis, California 95616; and Martha C, Austin, Ph.D., 
Professor and Lecturer, Department of Family and Consumer Studies, University of 
Guelph, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. - . 

Purpose! To study videotaped observations of the interaction of fathers and daughters to 
test the following hypotheses: (I) fathers who adhere rigidly to traditional definitions of 
masculinity treat their daughters in a svay ihat elicits coquettish behavior; (2) fathers who 
subscribe to fle?<ible definitions of masculinity treat their daughters in a way that elicits 
task-oriented behavior; and (3) compared with daughters whose fathers' subscribe to 
traditional standards of masculinity, daughters of fathers with flexible definitions arc 
cognitively advanced. 

Subjects! 30 fathers and their 12-year-oId daughters. 
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Mfthodskjhe investigators will review videotaped observation sessions of the interaction 
of lathers and daughters. Criteria of selection are that subjects are living with both 
biological parents, that parents are U. S. citizens, and that parents have at least a high 
school education. Fathers will be adniinistered the Masculine Role Judgment Scale- 
daughters will be admini.5tered cognitive tasks. Then fathers and daughters will work on a 
common task that will be videotaped. 
Durallon: 1976-1977. 



39 ! C I STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES IN BLACK FEMALE HEADED FAMILIES 

Investieaior(s)- Charles B, Wilkinspn, M.D., ExecuHve Director; and William O'Connor. 
Ph.D., Senior Research Associate, Greaier Kansas City Mental Health Foundation, 600 
East 22nd Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64108, 

Purpose' To evaluate black femiile headed families with a male adolescent to obtain in= 
formation regarding socialization and community participation patterns of the mothers, 
community participation and competence of the sons, and the relationships between the 
two. 

Siibjecis; 101 black adolescent males, ages 16 to 20; and their mothers who have been the 
sole parent in the family since the son's infancy,, 

Mctliods: Subjects were chosen from a list obtained from school cumulative records of 
adolescent males living in female headed faniilics. Interview data were obtained in the 
ecosystem areas of work, recreation, transit, education, public agencies, shops, church 
linancc, health, mental health, legal, social, and home. Information from the mother 
concerned het_ socialization practices, .satisfaction, perceived effects of racism, availability 
of community resources, and community participation in the above areas for all phases of 
the son's life, in addition to demographic data. Information from the son concerned his 
pai ticipation. competence, perceived effects of racism, future plans, level of aspir ,tion 
and demographic data. Cluster analyses were performed to group subjects in each .triable 
and factor analyses were applied to describe trends of behavior. Scatterirams were then 
employed to determine relationships between variables. 

Findings' Results suggest that mother's lifestyle and level of participation in the com- 
munity mniience her son's own community involvement and competence. Active mothers 
who themselves seem to be influenced by availability of employment, housing, and number 
of children, appear to have provided a basis for their son's development of social and 
interpersonal skills. Mother's socializaiion practices (inirafamilial processes) seem most 
related to son's academic success. 
Duration.- .June 1974-conipleted. 

Cooperallng group(s); Kansas City, Missouri-School District, 
Puhlicatioiis: Psychiatric Anmis (in press). 



PARENTAL BELIEFS, PRACTICES, AND FAMILY STRUCTURE EFFECTS ON THE 
CHILD'S COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Invc.miBator(s)' Irving E, Sigel, Ph.D.. Senior Research Psychologist; and Ann V 
McGiIhcuddy-DeLisi, Ph.D,, Associate Research Psychologist, sEducatiotial Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Icrscy 08540; and James E: Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, 
Dcpartmeni of Psychology. University of Wisconsin, Madison. Wisconsin S3706. 



'3hirpisr:T'^Hn vusrprclhe intcrrelatit7iislii mom ihc fol lowing viirWUiiH yi^i a funciion 
e-iF flini ly ?;i/c, child fipacing, andptircntnl cduciil^oii iiiul iiiconiu: (1) parun£iil bullef 
-.ysttJins rclaHvc k) Ihe nhilitics and de^clo pniciit of iliui r prcsi^JuKil childr<)ii, (2) parcnuil 
rcae^iiii^ ni) (I nian^ECineiil sfrau^gics, a iid O) ^he dii'd's ihi nking abilidcs wirli rasped to 
bolbtliu plijsic^il afid social svurld, 

Hiil)j:cctsi 120 ii^lHctfiUiiillcs of three lypcN var3*ingin (lie nu inhcr atid rHpaciiig of chiklren: 
( I) 4-{)fu-iniHes v^'llh an only child, nm ^ In -4; f2)4^)(h n^c cliini frimilics /iric aniiddlc 
L.^hdd,a^c3 lo 4,\v iili Imr than 3 ycii rfi s| laci iig ^ridwccrnliiJoUlust aiidin iddlucliilU: and 
f 3) 4()dnce^djil d f^inil ii^sjilso includinja niiddie diiUI, nge but \yil fi great cr thnii 3 

^ cai up^icii jg b<tvv.-yii oldest and inidU Ic s^blir ip. Th c o Iduv= I arul niicldlu cliiklreri arc the 
V nine scM \vithiM Mil types nf threc=chikl ramiiies, nneduil f o f the rfiinincs wii liiii each 
1 nt I ainily structincure froni ihcnii ddlcjcla^s liiid onedialf frcmi (lie warkirigclBS. 
Ndhocls*: I>aia coMcci ion requires im wnmiscmom mfm a 3=weck period for each 
rami !y. .An iiitenac w sdicdiik has been dL:;:>iRiicd to cvakiatw th^: parcnls' ;:uiUtiuciioiu>f 
I lie dcve lopi iig child and parental cann^ninjeation ^iraieg ies n tejaching and managing the 
pfcsclioal child- Th^intervicw is adniini sierfid iiidivjdually to hot h pai\.nis. Uaraonparenl 
uicbing and m anu^gcriieiit bghavlon are ubtuinud thraugh obHervatiQii^ <)f parait-cliild 
inieriiclians on nwa laHk^that occur in u str iicturcd labaralor)' ^ettin^, Each child included 
irith^i^siudy hn^m'^d with a balicry of iME^getian^bascd tasksdesigned to evaluatc^hi^^/lii^r 
k:vc! of nperainry dcvdnpmeiU and f>rnb3cm solvinj ahilifles, raur lasHs mm used to 
evaluate levds of p hysical knowledge, ^ad three ra^k-^ arc used to evaliiiile think Jiig mh 
ruspeet to (he social worlddlata analyses w3ll be condtidtrd an a minibc^r of levels and will 
i!tili;^^a ninnber erf sratisiical techniques, indiidinR an nly^^cs of Mirfnne^, nudllvariate 
a jialyjiefi, rorrela tion^, and niultiplc corrdali ons . 

Findingss Prclifoinary analyses uidicate that pa rental beliefs giboKii how the chi Id develops 
certain cognitive capabilities may be a patent influence on the parents* siratejies for 
teadiiiig and rnanagin^ the child. I ii a <ldit ion, the relation bet %vceu parental bcJiaviors, 
nl)taiJied thrciiigfi p^rentdiild observations and children's p(^rfornia ncc on ihe batter>^ of 
ccwiiiive tanb i ndiote that parent distancing beHaviors (Si^d, 1970) nmy favorably in- 
n iience the d eve I oprFient of thinking in the child . 
l>iirailon- August 19?6^Aigust 1978. 

Cooperating groaip(^): Center for Populsilion R^scsrdi ; National Instiiu te d f C;iiki Kealth 
and Himaa Develorpni^nt; National In^litutes of Health; FiibHc Health f^ervjcc : U. 
1-3 epartnie^nt of KeaUhi Ediiealion, and Wdr&ire. 
P'lbli^iidansr liirorinatioi is available frc^ni pr. Mc<^!ill:ci!ddy^d)ei ]s\. 



11 -1 C^IAniGES IN PRE SCHOOL CHILPREN ANDr>IEt R FAMILI ES WHO RECErVCD 
iWDIVID^UAl AfJD FAlVllLy COUNSEilN^ 

hnestiptor(fe)i;^lic^Janies, M.S. W. , Di rect or, Social Scrvicei^; ajid Jeanltellu>-, VV., 
Pi Qgrjm DiuetD I, Earl> Cliildhuod De-^elajmie^nt Center, lUinui^ CliijJiCi^S ilurau ^nd 
AidSccicfiy, ll22 Narth Dearborn Street^ Ch icago, Jlliaois 60610. 

Purpose: To iimimtaiJi an ongoing professlori al assessm« ofdmnges in children ar^il (heir 
familie^i; M'ho are receiving counseling arad psychotherapy in the Jarly Clnklliood 
Devclapmcnf Center or the Illinois Childrffl's Heme and ^Aid Society; to be ^ble to 
ev^hiR te fg^ctr^r^ related tv) change; to test pre diet ion ^ of which dients will contin iic; and to 
ex£3miric parenting capacitlesrelaled toth^dejreeof disturbance in the child. 
SiilijeelHi Children, a jcs 2to6, and their parents who are refer red to the Illinois Children's 
Home and Aid Sodety. Children are 50 per cent male and 50 percent female; 65 percent 
white, }0 percent bl^ck* and 5 percent ^ther minority. About 45 nesvr^milies arc ndc3cd 
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iNK-li vc;ii'. i liilUrni i\ic riiihlly, liUKlvnilely. isiuJ scv4;rely disinrlu'cl prcmdioolcrs (fliviiled 
iiilo ilicsc catcgciries by a iiiccilic sci of gritcriu), 

iVledi.Kls: Data aro coliccttd using two schedule-, (one lot iliu child and am for the parcnis) 
iliKMigh which iiifomiiitinn related to .siMiiificaiii aiens of parenting and child fiiiu'tionin.. is 
>.ollcc(t-d. Ihe (hcrapist fills out sdicdulcs at the end of cli.'ignosis and at closing or I-ycir 
(iiicrvah, Uiiring ircatiucn!. Hcliabiliiy of (|ncstiannaire,s mil be csttibli.shcd by statistical 
iiumIkkIs, ;in.l pr.ssibly hs' i Mclop.,Mi'lMn.( intl,- incur,. ( >ri(',ir all v, ;i fcadier miiiir :,liccl \v;i-. 
dcsii^ncd loubtaiii mils itic evalimiivc data. I lowuver, lainilic-; of the mild and modern i<-'lv 
d.sinihed roup, wluvse problciiis did nm show in sdionl, rurused to liave Ihe school kiunv 
ahoin cniuaci wirli ilie ascn ;y lor I ear f he school wDuld piacon^liole the diild as /;rMM'/;;. 
I his lolt the severely distm h.d ur ihu ehild frons disorsani/ud families as the only ones 
Willi outside asscssiiienis, so leacher rmiiigs were abaiidonod, Ijatii on aboui KM) eases have 
hucn aMaly/od by haiul. \ eninpuier piuyrain is now being prepared. Data from the total 
nuniher of selieJules wil ! be • iKeied inio the compiiier and yearly increments will be added, 
l imJiiifss: .Severely distiirhcd (psychoiic) child icn (between nne=foiirlh and one=third of the 
popiilaiiuii) liave pureMis who rate e.streniely low on parenting, protection, and promotion 
ol dcveluruieiit, hiii iliese puieiHs can and do ehaiigc oil these and other itenis. The reulity 
perception of i|k- parents aboui the priibleni, the parents' self-esteem, and the degree of 
motivation lor (lelp with tfie child are the mosi significant vririahles for both continuation 
and change. Parents' capadty to use help and iheir niotivation a . seek liein for themselves 
are nor siBnificanf . A siiuiilicant pcrct-nt who aavc the capaciiy to use help arc not suf= 
ficienlly niolivaied ni temis of the cllild's needs. There was an HI) percent necuraey in 
nrwlietniy at intake which fainilies will conliiiuc. 
Ihinilifin: 1973.coiitinuinj|, 

<'<ioperuiinu gr«M,p(s): (I) Hvansion Mental Ilealih Hoard, (2) IJniveisitv of IlliMots 
C liicai-o Circle, .Jane /Xddariis School of.Socinl Work . 



39 LF Z ARE FATHERS NECESSAFlY rOR PARENT TRAINING GROUPS? 

liocscisMMons); I'hilip 1-ircsU.n,, Ph.l),, Psychnlogisi; and Mary Jo Kdly, I'li.IX, Posi 
Dowioral Intern, I'sycholopy Department, cniildreirs Hcrspii,d nf I'nsicrn Ontario- 4t)l 
.snivili l-'oud, Olia\>..i » )iitarin, Canriiin K 1 fl Hi I . 

PiiriiOH-; fo aseeriai i ubether leaching ibc mollier lo lie a therapist for her children wiib 
behaMor problenis leads to the .saine degree of success as irainingboih parents. 
Siibjecls: :? children leleried to ihe f3eparinicni of Psycholoity'ol' the C-hildrcn's II.Kpiud 
0 1 l-aslern Ontario ror problonis aich as hyperactiviiy, conduct disnnlcr acling cui, or 
ayLUesMon; and ilicir parcnis. 

.Met Hods; f iClcen subjecis were randomly assigned lo cither the inoiher-onlv or two^parcnt 
iraining group. .\n addilional 12 siihjccis. svho vvere put on a waiting list, ucted as cnn^ 
irok. Measures of behavior included Conners Teaeher Ratina Scale filled oni bv teachers 
.i.ui die petersoiNQiiuy Helmvior Hrobleni Check f.isl filled tnit by tlie parents. Treaiiiicni 
lasted approximately } months. Ratings of behavior were made by teachers and parcnis 
hclore and arter treatment and again 4 and 8 niniiths following the cud of treatnicnt. 
{■iiKliii^s: Treatment resulted in significant iniprovcmcnt in behavior, Doih mothers-only 
and pareni trainini groups differed signifieantly froni the control group but not from each 
oiher. These results indicate (hat teaching behavioral nianagcment to mothers only is as 
etfcciive as involving both parents in the trcalnicnt. 
Duritlidti: March |y7ft-.^pril 1977. 
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39 LG 1 NEONATAL IfMTENSIVE CARE UNIT FOLLOW-UP 



l!ivcslijfyl(>r(s): t/harles .1, Alward, M.!),, Assisiaiit llirccior; unci Davicl Fi Klein, MAJ,, 
iJircctor, Nuonaial Iiuensivc Care Unit, Miiincapnlis C'liildrcirs lleultli Onter, Iiic, 2525 
C'hicaj^o Avcrmu, Minneaiiolis, Minnesota 55404, 

i^iirpim: to uvaliiale itiu inojnr and menial devclupiTient of infaiiis cored for in ihc 
Neonalal I niciisivtj C are Unit (NI( 'If); aiul loevalunir the strrss ribcrd u pfiti the raniilv In- 
ihe infant's illiigss. 

Suf?jccls: Iniiiiits who have hueti pat ictus in i he NIC Ml. 

Melhud*** hit ants vvill bu sceri at ages 6 tTionths, 1, 2, 3, 4, und 5 years for evaluatinrJ 
inenial/niDtor developinent (liayley infant Developmental SealUi Mciuai and Moiur 
Subtests), dental development, and family dynaniies (faniiiy asseHSriiuni, health history, 
family sitnaiion, pareiit^ehild relaiic>nship, attaehiiiunt). Testing will be done by an uc^ 
CMprtii HKil Oicraplst, a psyche ^lony iniern, and a 'i^'nial icchiiiiian; liunily dynarnics will be 
U stcd via I] uesiionnairc. 
l>iiraiioii: January j 977=cor]iiiiiiini:',. 



hiVi-siip!or(s)' Satn J. Korn, PhJ),, [^r(}fessur, DeparfiTicni of Psyeliology, Hunter 
t\)IIegc, Citv Universityof New York. 695 Park Aveniie, New Vuvk, Mew York 10021; and 
Stella Cliess, Md).; and Paulina hcrnandc/, IMi.D., MecJieal t:cnier, New York University, 
New York, New York !()Q{)3- 

Purpose: To assess the inipaet of u iiandicapped child on family processes, andf 
recipracully , the impact of faintly factors (^n the care of thechikl. 

Siihjtcis: 240 congenil-:! mhella diiklirn, ages 3 to 6, approx iniately equally divided by 
sex; and their fa milieu, 

Mcthucis: Subjects were observed, iiuor\ ievved, and administered fonnal tests. Two groiip?^ 
ut^ 40 subjects each (fain Hits with di sir ess vs. faniilies with no distress) vv'cre studied in 
Aircater depth, risher c\act pt^^h;d^il ify and ch i-sc|iiare analyses \vere used to assess data. 
FintljrijJs: t [le extent and severiry of the cliild*s handicap and child behavior/psyehiatric: 
tactors afOiTinrc tncally rcla in I i ^ t ainiU ilistres > t han fandly socia I faetors> 
I)uralif)n: hci '■[nb^T l'n6 Jtiiic iv7"7. 



iiivisti^u!<)r(s): hianita hleniing, l^hd)., Assistant IDeaii for (iradnate luhicafinn. 
College of" fsJiirsin^^ ['nisersiiy orKctitticky, Lexington, Kentueky 4()5()6, 
riif|)<ise^ To deternnne it^ there arc any difterences in the drawiiif^ of pcist hnspitnH/ed 
school age children whose parcjits remained with them during liaspiiali^ai ion and those 
whose parents did not remain s*^iih them. 

Hiifijeet?** Approxiinately 50 children, ages 8 to 13, who were in the hospitut for the first 
time tor elective snrgery oranaeuie illness. 

Melhocis: Children whose parents remained at tlie hospital dining hospitali/atinn svcre 
group matched with children whose i^arenis did not reinain at tfie hnspital during 
hospital i/atiou. At two periods following hospitalr/ation, children Were asked to draw a 
person and their faniily. The drawings are being coini)ared sviih the diild's perception of" 
rainily relations. 

nurailoii^ April !y77^April 1978. 



THE 1IV1PACT OF A HANDSCAPPED CHILD ON THE FAMILY 
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FOSTHOSPITALIZATION DRAWINGS OF CHILDREN 
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Childrearing 



:m MA 1 naATiowsHiPS AMOrMi , children's perceptions of parfnt bfhavior 

PARENTS' INFERENCES Of THEIR CHILDnEW'S PHnCEPTIONS AND PARFNT?' 

«Fi F prnci-PTiONs ' " 

I.IM-Miwinrfs): ( ,n Y. M,.IkuT„ \f.A,, I )q ,;i rln leiil .-I V.schnUm . SMui'im Hiuiv 
' iii'.''! '!!^, Miill, I nsi I iinsiriii, Mii/hh'aiuJHNM. 

I'm-ljiisc; 1,1 uxaiinik- vs|hiIkt ihciv aiu sys lurnalk' Uil Icirin ' -w,,,.!, pnrniis' ,iiui 
WiiUini'. pcKcpiions nfilif p;ircii|s' cMrcpnini- hdiasi.M, svli- ^ -aivnis luiitl in tljl'. 
in^'iili.ii, hchscun ihcii sdr-pcivcniiniu ol^ i lu n hdi.iMni, aiio liuw ili,j\. infer rliuii 
■■'hik\n-n uill tliuni; aiul id CNaiiiiau whullnji llua.' au' svsUMiiaiU' (liHViaaua-s hrrwron 

li.Ici ilk v Alii hu inaccisi'ii hv ihcn iliiklujii ami ihe w;iv ihcy an' aLHiallv 

I'l'l .flN Cll ' ' 

Siihji.rls; Hi) diiklpaiciit pails ssjih 7 vi';ii nlJ dillilivn. ini.kiiir Inn) dukKpni lail ^uS 
^h.Hl-,; nmiiici siui, niiitliciHlaughua . lai liui-.ani, uiul railRMHlniij/likM , Suhiwis sscic 
pu^iiHiiiiiaiiily riiidtllc H()ci()Ln;(iii(Hiiic siaiiis, 

Mi'lluMls: I'liivnis aiiU diikliLii cuMipicied inndiriucl Hianiruiihi LarnuM Parcii lidiaviur 
i.iiu'siinianairc', dc-auiiLaJ ui ulhai IIrmi puivcpli, m -, and inrLaL'iiCi's abnin |Iil- parciils' 
l>cliasini ^Mih liiu diikl, Puiciiis' and diilUiviiS rcsp(,MM.. h^mt cdinpami on ihiv- a.ni- 
IH.MU- ,,KMAiiR.s ha.cii on lliL- H.M1I1., ol a facKii analvsis o( ihe ivspoMscs u, i\u- 
■ Piiaidmii', and diaiiandiim mucin bcliavinr, Analvses n| vaiaanu' 
(nidudniK NiL-uinan Isud. t.sK) nml .•.uivlat iiHia I aiialvsws ueic used in mnmnc ilicsu 
I claiiiiiisliips. 

l-indiims; Sipnil u;iiil (ni marHinalh sijiiiilliniii ) incaii dilTurciiccs were IniirKl hdNveen 
cliiklicir. P,ia'piuu,., mirI !iarun|s' sd l-pnvepi inns , heiwcuii diiklren's purcepiions and 
'i''^''-^'"^-^'^. Iviuuc.i pamils' kcII (wcepiiuns and paidus' iideiuiccs nn all 
iliicc diMicnsioiis ol painiiiiu; hdias inr, RcsuIk uf a corrclaiion aiudysis j-uncrally coii^ 
hnncd a vniKhiMon rhai iheie uas linlc cniivsp.indciKV hclwccn diiUhaars ami paiuiiis' 
n-iM-ain's, 

l>iir;Mi<in: acri ili.ji pr^s a iiiipkiLjd. 

< ■M»|"-nilin<;yrni,|,c)r (d ■Naiinnal Insiiiiiti' ,,1 \fnii;d Iksilih; I Icalili Survives aiid Muiital 
licallh Adnianaraiinn; I'nhliL Iks-dili ^.a^ia.; I I. S, Dcparinicnl .,1 Mcald,, I diiuaiinn 
■nid \Sdknc (21 MidiM.an Siair Mnh.asii,, (a„apiiicr Insiiiufe inr Soda! Sdcncv 



Ki' .L-ariai . 



I'tihikiilinn.; A papvr pivs.aiud ai ilu: \^ni nwunv ol [he Miduesiern Psydiolopical 
\--oaai,nn, ( la a-i,, llkiuiis; MiduicK, ti, V.; Messe, I . A.; and Stollak, fir F. 

''If 'iii^ JiiUlron's peivepii.ai, nl paruiii hehavinr, parunis' inrcienccs oflheii 
.inliiuMr-. |ii.aci,'pi inris, and paiLaiis' scir-pi.aTepi huh , 



39 (VI B 1 IMFAWr REARING PRACTICES IN CROSS-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 

Iint'sliyiiforls); Inlin W, Hol!onion. Assuciaic Frnressnr, Department of linrly Childhood 
f diieaiinn, nisasion nf lUliicaliiMi, C'nilcnc of M uUidi',, iplinary Studies. Uiliveisiiy of 
leNas San Arilonio, Texas 782H5, 

I'lirpnsf; To iiivesripite iiirani rearing priieriet's across five cihnncuiiural Anicriean 
laniilies; and 10 dciermine their similarities and differences in isolnios, sets, and paitcnis of 
ehiklreaririu, 
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Subjccls: Vwc middle class ramilius: Black-, Clii!iesc=, Mexican-, Riissiuib, {jiid Swiss= 
American, each with one or more children, 

Mcthoils: An ethriographie questionnEiire'-intcrview instriinieiit was develofiud and ad- 
ministered to the pureiKs in the home setting, including observaiions of the physical and 
social environment. A comparative analysiN of the data dctei mined points of eaiigruence 
and incongruence in practices related to birth and infancy including inlnni cnru, cdiicnlioii, 
nrcds, plnv^ lingui^fic inpnt. riefiMisc, riilfiirni rhorf ^uul v;ilu("v i MniiTii cnin 

ponents, and parenthood, 

rindln^s: Inrant rearing practices tliriered at the isolau* IuncL lhnvoNHM\ Ihc sv\\ vou- 
stituting the patterns of pracrices were found to bcninrc congruent tluin ificon^riient across 
ednmcult urai faniilieH, partictdarly as relaied to expeciaiiuns fur ancl tVuni childicn.. 
Diiraiinn: June 1976-April 1977. 



39 fVIB 2 THE IDENTIFICATlOlN OF TEXAS AMGLO, BLACK, AND CHICAIMO 

CHILDREARIMG AND CHILD CARE PRACTICES INI RELATION TO CHILD CARE 
CAREER COMFITEMCIES 



lnves(l^alor(N): Ida Santos Stewart, Ph.D., Associate Prolussor and Cliairi jcj m 'ii; and 
Normn K . Stone. BJ3,A,, Doctoral Candidate, Deparlniciit nl'Iuuiy Ciiiklhood I'ducaiion, 
University of Houstnn, Houston, rexas 77004. 

Purpose: To insure iiiu identiricaiion of the cultural raciors in chiUli cariiii^ aii^l d\\k\ cure 
practices that may mrhience training for child care personnel; speciricallv, to ideniil'y 
Angio^ Black, and Chicano childrearing and cliild care practices; atid lo coinpare regioiial 
differences. 

Sybjeets: 374 Anglo. Black, and Chicano parents; 367 child care nraciiiitincrs: and 52 
professionals in Texas. The 94 day care centers from which (he pruciiiioners aiid narenis 
were drawn served a minimum of 30 children and had either RO percent Black, 80 percent 
Chicano children, or a tri-ethnlc population. 

fVletliods: Three interview instruments were developed for the siucly, one each for parents, 
practitioners, and professionals. A Spanish translation, following the Werner and Camp- 
hell methodology of deeentering, was used with parents whose doininanf language was 
Spanish. A pilot study was done from which final response categories were developed for 
the three instruments. The questionnaires were administered to the sample in six 
geographic regions in Texas during Spring 1975. The computer proyrain. Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences, was used to analyze the data. 

rinciing.s: The resulls documented an overall trend of general agreeiTicni aniong parents 
and practitioners on childrearing practices and attitudes toward child care ceniers. Only a 
\c\h major differences wqtq documented in the attitudes, opinions, and practice*^ tjf Pexas 
Anglo, Black, and Chicano parents and practitioners, 
nunifion! Spring 1975-conipleted. 

Conperailng groupCs): Texas Education Agency, Division of Occupat it)nal Keseiir.di and 
Deveiopnient. 

rublicytlons: A complete report is available froni: Division of Occupational Hesearch and 
Development, Depart riient of Occupational E ducat inn and Tec hnci logy, Texas Ikiucation 
Agency, 201 East 11 th Street, Ausnn, Texas 78701. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF COGMinVE DEVELOPMENT AND ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT IN CHILDREN REARED COMMUNALLY AT SyNANON AND 
HOME REARED CHILDREN 



ImmilmoriHh IJnda Burke. PhJ)., Psycholoi^ist, Syiinnon Roscnrcli Iiisiidncs SynaiifU! 
h'oiindution, Inc., Marsliall, Calirorniu 94940. 

I'liriHrn'! In ^(MllJ^;lU' (lic Ci>^-ni(ivc i!cvcU)pnicni aiul aLaJuiuic .Khicv chicni uf children 
reared communally Ironi hirtli ar Syiiiiiinn aiul cliiklrcii rrufti iippur initkile class liurnu 
r nvircinmcnrs, 

Siil>JeciH: 39 girls and boys, ages IM tu AH, reared cunininnally froni birih al Syaanon; 
and 39 upper middle class lioinc ruaicd children niatehefl for antl sex. 
Nethfids: Approximarcly half of the SyiuiiKiii parents had ehariicter discKder Inickju (HHkIs. 
rhc ineiin Synanon parental oduealiiH! was 14 years. The home reared ehikhen were jroni 
upper midcJIu class tsvu-pareni nueluar luniilies in wfneli nuMlier was the primary caregiver, 
The parent -, of the home reared ehildren had iio eharaeler disorder histc^ry, and had a niean 
cducntiona! level of 16 years. The home reared children were screened fo rule oui pfivsicnl, 
mental, and emotional probleias. The McCarthy Scales of Childreti's Ahilitics were nsed lo 
assess cognftive development, ntid the Peabody (ndividual Achievemeiit I est w(is used to 
assess academie achievement, 

ITfitiiiij^s: Multiple^morhering, per su, is iioi detrimental to cognitive development. Pieviuns 
tlndings of lower IQs of children reared by nudtiple caregivers are probahly caused by pom 
reariiig, not multiple mothering. The niean IQ of Synanon reared children was l(}9; mean 
10 of iionie reared children, 106, I he Synanoii ehildren were signifietmily higher than the 
home reared ehildren in aeademic achievenienf. The mcati standard scene \\n the Syaanon 
ehildren was 125; mean score for honie reat^ed ehildren, IK). An analysis of variance 
revealed this difference to be significant at the ,01 level. 
Duration: September I976^March 1977, 

CmpQmlng group(?^): National Institute of Menial Health; Health Services and Memal 
Health Administration; Public Hcaith Service; IJ,S, Depariinent of Health, lUlucatioii and 
Welfare, 

Fuhlicadons: Information is availahlc truant he iiivesiiuator. 



3J Me-4 AN ECOLOGICAL STUDY IN FAMILV RELATiONS AND CHILDREARING 

lnvt*slij4iitor(s): Richard j. Mene, M.A,, M.Ad .S.. (■hild Psychologist. Iha^cau of ChikI 
nevelopinent, Pennsyls ania State Depart nient of Public Welfare, Health and Welfare 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17 120, 

Piirpose; To study (he ecological variables ihaf infhience the interactions and childrcurin^ 
practices within families. 

Siihjeet?^: 252 families with children, aut-s 0 fn 6, tnenlv divided hofwcrn rural fmd \\\h:\n 
settings. Subjects vvere also divided aeeording to socioectiiiomic status: ^0 percent ucre 
eligibie for Title XX; 50 percent were not, 

Melhods; Correlations among family espeetaiions and comnuiniiy and school iriflucfice 
were coniputed. Data analyzed inckidcd setting (rural vs. urban), (he nature and effeei of 
,siipportive services on families, iiice of family, si/e of family, expectatinns and attitudes of 
teachers of the children, and teacher inthience on ramily structure. The study was part of 
the Ecological Monitoring Inforrr^ iinn Systetii. Data were collected primarily throuidi 
interviews, questionnaires, and site i jview team visits, 

Pindlng?*: Significant differences were fouiid in childrearing patterns based on rnce. rural 
vs. urban setting, and size of ramily, Sigiuficani diffeicnccs wjre also (onml between 
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parent nnd icacher uxpecioiiions of a parficulnr child's ucadeiiiic ahilitics, discipline 
nicftuKls, and ruiurc iioals for rhe uhildrun. 
niiriilloii: January I9760aniiary 1977, 

Cooiitfnilinji groii|j(8): Appalachiaii Regional Commission Federal Chant, 
Publlculions; Inforinalion is nvailablc from the irn t^siigutor. 



39 MC I PARENTIfMG EDUCATION THROUGfi TELEVI8ION; AN EVALUATION OF THE 
MIDDLE ROAD TRA VELER SERIES FOR ADOLESCEfVilTS 

!nvcMiplor(s): Odward IL Will, B.A,, ^valuator and Stuff" f^t'searLrh Assistant; and 
Mnrryn O. Hcuvcdi, Ph.D., Evaluation Director and rnsiructnr, nvalualinn Research 
(iruup, Program for Heallh Management, Baylor Coilege of Medicine, Roani 302H, Texas 
Medical Center, 1200 Moursund Avenue, Houston, Texas 77030. 

IMirpoHu: To evaluale, torniatively and summatively, a I2^week televised (VHS) in^schuol 
parenting education series for junior high school students who arc neither current nor 
cx[icciaiu iiarenis. 

Hubjucis: 800 siudents, a^^cs 12 in 15; and teachers from Hansion, Texas schDols. Subjeeis 
approximated the Houston school popuUUion, most reccnily esiimated at 43 percent black, 
22 percent Hispanic, and 35 percent white or other. Parn^ipants were 6() peicent female 
and were drawn from 24 seventh thrmigh ninth grade classes in 12 iirhan schcinls which 
diftcred markedly in racial and socioeconomic compositinn, 

Muihods: Program content sought to promote competeiBl cliildrearing skills by shaping 
aftitudes on nurturance, discipline, parent-child eoiimiunkation. parental expeciaiions, 
and famdy roles a^^iUr televised peer and adult models, Some specific infonnation 
regarding child health, nutrition, Safety, and development, as well as ihc economics of 
cliildrearing, was also provided with the intent of encouraging teens to postpone parent- 
liood until its many demands can be met. Chiss discussions and teacher reinforcemeni of 
the program supplemented weekly vicwinr Students and seachcrs who viewed the series 
and/or supplied evaluation data did so in i-ni of their ii^ual class as^^igtirTienis in physical 
education, English, home economics, mnth, etc. The principal research activity was a 3- 
nionth pilot test of the series and supporting curricidum maierials in rail 1976. Specially 
developed cjuestlonnaires were compleied at both jirc- and positcst hy 280 studenrs. Both 
the success of the curriculum objectives and various studeniC attitudes were assessed. Data 
on student demographics, television use and preferences, and parentirig attitudes and 
knowledge were used to evaluate the educational interveiuion. Supplementary data on 
participant perceptions of their own parents and varioiis psychosocial dispasiirons were 
acquired using several standardized instruments. An instrument with wide=ranging content 
sui:ablc to evaluate aibsequent parenting education programs tor this age group is huing 
du^c'opcd. 

Mrv'i':^::: Sharp scN and racial differences i;; vhikhcaiiiig anliudc.^ aiid kiioulcdgc 
disiihgiiished pilot test participants at pretesting, l^oys scored lower than ' rls in both 
atTecti^ w and cognitive measures of parental expectations, nurturance, disci i :c, parent- 
child ciN..munication, and sex roles, and did not on the whole improve at posttesring. 
Girls. hou .:ver, made subsraniial gains. JBoth boys and girls rated flie programs as high or 
higher than ehher instructional or preferred commercial lekvision in perceived appeaLand 
realism. White, and espeeially black students, also made major gains evidenced in 
curriculum-rererenced parenting knowledge and attitude mc.imres. ffispanic stuclents did 
not, 

niiration: November 1975=!VIarch 1977. 
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C'ooperalliig ^roiip(N); (I) Gulf Region Fducational Television AtTiliaics, Hoii5iinn, Tcxiis. 
(2) Icxas Deparfnicrnt of Public Wcirarc, (3) liarly Childhood DcvclopinerU Division of the 
!'exus Departmrni of ComniUiiiiy Affairs. f4) Texas Edui-atiun Agency. (5) Texas ChikI 
Care '76. Uniistnn. 

PiilHivailun^r Copies of the final evaluation rcpori arc availahle from ihe iiivusf inaiors. 



V' MC 2 U:r ME INTnODUCE MY SELF FARENTHMG PROGRAM 

Invi'sfi^iiiorCs); William R, Strait, Ph,D.. Direcior of Projeci Devejopmeni; Herman 
WilHanis, NTPiv.. THAT, Director; and Luuic Barber, EdT),, Direcior of Applied 
Resc. rch, Character Research Projecf. Union Collei?r. 207 Stnte Streei^ Schenecfadv, New^ 
Vork 12305, 

Purpose: To research and develop a parenting prograni for parents of newborn infants 
wfio are niembers of chiidbirth ediication organisations. 

Siji)Jecl>i! Survey sample; 17 wonien and 16 men, ages 20 to 39, average educational level; 
ITS. degree, iMeld test sample: 18 wonien and 16 men, ages 20 to 49, average educational 
level: B,S. degree. 

Melliods: The program involved (I) an analysis of the structure and relationships of 
childbirth education organiZf»tions nation wide; (2) an analysis of the internal structures 
and felt needs of two local childbirth organizations; (3) a socioecnnomic survey of 
menibers of the local organizations, which included an open-ended ranking of felt needs to 
be met in a pprenting program; (4) preparation of syrierghtic field test program vb a vis the 
analysis and survey of local programs containing 5 monthly sessions; (5) a survey of 
socioeconomic status and parenting attitudes of each parent beginning the prograni; (6) 
' monthly open-ended evaluation of each program ^hich included a tape recording of each 
session tliat was evaluated on prograrh effectiveness by three independent judges; (7) a 
reconduct survey of parenting attitudes of each parent completing the program; (8) field 
test analysis; and (9) program revision, v.,'^ 

rindings: Preliminary results of the field tests indicate a significant iniprovemcnt in 
parenting attitudes during the course. 
Duration: February 1975-Septeniber 1977. 

Cooperaring group(s)i (1) Childbirth Education Association, Albany, New Vark, (2) 
Family Centered Maternity Association, Schenectady, New Vork, 

Puhliealionis: Let yVfe Introduce My Self. Schenectady, New York: Character ReHcarch 
Press, 1976 {LC 76-253^15). 
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SOCIOECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 

FACTORS 

39 (VA 1 ETHMIC DIFFERENCES IN COLLEGE PERFORMANCE 

lnvcs!igutor(s): Langdon E. Longslreth, PhA^,, Vx\y(essi)\ , flcpanniciu o( P^ycholnp/, 
Univcrsiiy of Southern California, Los Angeles, Culifornia 90()07. 
?i\rpoHQ\ To investigate Jensen's Level LLevel II hypothesis in a real life setting. 
Su[>Ject^: 20 black, 19 Asian, and 69 white college snjUcnts, ages IH to 25, both sexes, who 
were students in a child development course. 

Methods: Subjects were assessed on three kinds of lesis: (rueWalse, nuiltiplc-choice, and 
essay and were administered a paired-associate memory test. 

Kindlngs: There were no ethnic differences on the pairedsissociaie or true false tests. Large 
significant differences were found on the rnuitiple^choice and essay tests, with blacks 
scoring mNch lower than whifcs or Asians, Results arc interpreted in suppun of jensenN 
theory, 

Duralidn: 1 975-eontinuing, 



39 NA 2 THE CULTURAL CONTEXT OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPfVlENT 

Iiivusligator(M): Phillip Kingsley, Ph.D., Senior Lccuuer and Acting Head; and Robert 
ScrpelL D.Phil., Senior*Lectnrer, Department of PsychiiloMv, University of /atnbia, P.O. 
Box 2379, Lusaka. Zambia. 

Fiirpo^ie: To work toward a definition of intciligencL^ ihat reflects the values, emphases, 
and cognitive orientatious of Zambian culture(s}, in oidci^ lo develop culturally valid 
measures of intelligence for children. 

Subjeersi To date: 20 children, ages 5 to 10, both sexes; and 20 adults, both sexes. The 
children and adults are all mendscrs of the sanig rural n illagc conununity in a FJnmbib 
speaking area of Zambia. 

Methods: Data coljection includes (1) naturaUstic obNcrsatitin of everyday activities of 
village children; (2) interviews with village adults concerning cliildrcaring values, praciiccs. 
and goals; (3) collection of adult ratings of the capabilities of specific children in defined 
iiypoihutical jucally relevant situaiions and tasks; and (4) administration of selected lucally- 
developed cognitive tests for validation against adulis' rmiiigs of the children, 
Uuration: January l975<ontinuing. 

Publications; Research reports of the Human Development Risearcli Unit are available 
rrom the University of Zambia, 
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39 NB 1 HIGHLIGHTS OF A COMPARATIVE RESEARCH STUDY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS IN COUISITRIES WITH CONTRASTING POLITICAL SYSTEMS 



Itivcsii|4iilur(N): Clare RncJiicy, Ed.D., Profej;sor, Department of Harly Childhood 

luiiication, Caliloniia SUiic University, Long Beaclu California 90840, 

PiirpoHe: To I'on^vari^ iwrly cliildhocui progninis in cnuntries wir tinirasiiii^ pnliucal 

sysiiTiis. 

Siihjecis: t'hikiruiu ages 3 nuinths to 9 years, 

MetliDcIs; Children were observed in a variety of settingK including nurHeries, inirscry 
S'.iiiDols, orplianagcs, kiadergartens, and primary schuoh. Many interviews were tuped, and 
inaterinis stating the phiSoHophy and curricula for early childhood education were collected 
iroui the Ministries of Education in the countries visited. The four primary eountries 
sindicd were Spain, RonnHnia, Inrael, and Italy. InfortTmiiun was also obtained in Portugal, 
(ireece, 1m unce, Ireland^ and England, 
Duralion: January ]975-CDntinuing> 

ihiblwwthmsi Inlornunion is avaiiable from the insustigator. 



39 NB 2 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF SCHOOL READINKSS AND SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Uwmm^orish Nlarion fVL de Lemos, Ph,D,, Chief Reseaich Officer; and Pat Larson, 
ILA., T,P/r,C., T,L nc. Research Officer, Australian Council for Educational Re?senrch, 
P.O. Box 210, Hawihorn, Victoria, Australia 3122, 

PurposeAlo investigate differences in school readiness and achievement in Australian and 
ininiigrum children from ditTcrent socioeconomic and language backgrounds; to study the 
relationship between Hghool readiness and achievement and factors such as preschool 
experience, age of entry w schooL parents- country of origin and period of residence in 
Australia; and to investigate the relationship between scores on the readiness tests and later 
Nchool achievenient in Ausiralian and immigrant children. 

Siibjccis: Initial sample; 334 boys and girls, ages 4^ and 5 % ai the beginning of the study 
(on entry to school); |47 were from a high SES area (98 from an English-speaking 
background; 49 from a nQn^English^speaking background) and 187 from a low SES area 
(101 froni an Hnglish-speaking background; 86 from a non-English-speaking background). 
Subjects were drawn from a random sample of schools from two contrasting 
sociocconuniic areas in the Melbourne metropolitan area, an upper middle class, and a 
lower working class arcy. A sampling procedure based on birth dates was devised to obtain 
approximately equal nuiribcrs of children from English-speaking and from non^English- 
speaking backgroimds in each area. 

Methods' The children were tested upon school entrance with u battery of school readiness 
and language tests (the Anton Brenner Developmental Test of School Readiness; the 
Engelmann Basic ConcepC Inventory, Part I; and the Grammatic Closure Subtest of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities), and with a battery of achievement tests at the 
end of their first, second, and third years of schooling (the Metropolitan Readiness Tests at 
the end of their Prep year, the Metropolitan Achievement Test Primary 1 Battery at tfie end 
of Grade 1, and the Metropolitan Achievement Test Primary II Battery at the end of Cirade 
2). A parent questionnaire distributed through the Schools obtained information on 
coinury of birth, couniry of parents* origin, parents' period of residence in Australia, 
parents' first language, language spoken in the home, father's and mother's occupatiuns, 
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parunis* ccliicuiional levels, and atteiKjauco at a piTschooI or day care center, riic 
Qir-;tioiinaires were in Fnglish, but in the ca^ic of Italian and Greek families, an additional 
iiuestionriairc in Italian or Greek was included, rgniparisons between the readiness and 
aciiicvonicnf test scores of the four main groups were dune using analyses of variance. 
Analyses of the relationship between mi scores and background factors were done using 
analy'.es ni variaiicu and the All) pinju;ufL Cunelai luiis t)etwi?en scores un ihc readiness 
and achievement tests were aim unu.;taken, 

rindhigs; Dif(erenri-s bet v. -'en ihe foi3i main in-.nips sveie highly significani on all ilic tests, 
ihc high sns Hnglish h;ick^round Mroup scored highest, and the low SHS non^Znglisfi 
hackground mmp '^cnred lowest on all tests. Differences between the high SES tmih 
rnglish backgrouiifi {•rnup and the low SHS Einglish background group were less niarkcd 
and generally not -aeui n;un, alihoinih the trend was for the high SF^S nnivFnnilisfi 
baiAground grouf^ > ■ score higher ihaa the low SES English background group. The 
readines:=> test which turrelatcd niost highly with later school achievement was the Anton 
nrenner l)e\ cloprnenia; , est. Correlatinns between total score on this test and foial score 
on the achievcnicnt tests ranged from .64 to SO, and these relatively high correlations vvcre 
found kn both ifie linglish background and the non^fenglish background children. The 
backgrniind factors most closely associated with lest scores were language background of 
the home, school area (high SES or low SHS), father's occupation, and educational level of 
parctHs, Age oij erury to school and sex were generally not significantly related to test 
scores, although there was some tendency in the English background group for girls to 
sCiMc InghtT on (he readmg tests and the boys to score higher on the niaihematirs u • is. |ii 
the nonT^nghsh background group, ihe tendency was for girU to score higher on both the 
reading and the mathematics tests, bin these differences were nimc marked on the reading 
tests. Preschool attendance was signiticanUy related to test scores, particularly in the case 
of Che English background group. Period of preschool attendance was also iniportani; 
children who attended preschool for a longer puriod scored higher than children who at- 
tended for a shorter period. There were no significant relationships bcfween test scores and 
family sik^e, birth order, or attendance at a day care center, 
niiraflon: 19730978. 

PubliciUions: A paper o\\ (he prciirninary resuhs is available from Dr. de l.emuN. 



39 NB 3 f^THNICITY. SOCfOECONOMiCS, AfSjD SCHOOL ACHiEVEMENT 



fnvesti^niorls): .Fames (i. Cooper, Fd.D . Professor of Evahiaricni, Cnjlcitc of Ediicafinn, 
University of New Mexico, Albitquerque, New Mexico 8713 E 

Purpost: To determine the effects of ethnicity upon fifth grade achievement in order to 
assess rhe value of bilingual edncation. 

Suhjocis: All fifth graders in the HH pnbllc school districts o*"Nc^^' ^''^vir^, The pcrccn!ag<^s 
of Spanish surnamed pupils ranged from 0 to 100 percent. 

Methods: An ecological model was applied In which school districts were the unit of 
analysis, rather than pupils or classrooms. The data were collected annually by the State 
Superintendent of Education. Data included pupiUteacher ratio, assorted standardized test 
scores, community variables (adult educauon leveb family income), and other salient 
information. 

Findings: Based upon the analysis of the 1975 data, ethnicity does not appear to be related 
to school success when the effects of socioeconomic variables have been controlled. 
Duration: April ]977=Septembcr 1977, 
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RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL SOCIUHATIOry OF CHILDREN 



hive8tign!or(s)! Hart M, Nelscn, FIlD-. Boys Town Ceiiier for the Study of Ycuiih 

Devclnpnienl, Catholic University ol Arnerica, Wasliingtun, D,C. *()064, 

Piirpo^ic: To siutly thtf ruliMious and political dcvelopnient of children; nnd to examine how 

childicn view f)uliiical and icligiuiis sysii^uis and flic inlcnulutiunslup buiwucn the two 

views. 

Suhjccfs: X(]()n children, age** 9 to 15 (iinulvs 4 lu 8), lioni rural, urban, and mciropuliian 
conimuniiius in Minnesota. Fhe subjixts arc parochial Caiholic and public 
Protestani/c:atholic/oiher school children, 

Mi'fhods; Sclr=adniinistercd questionnaires were completed in the classroom setting. A 
nnihivariatc statistical analysis is being used to analyse data. 

Miidln^s^ RciigiuuNness (traditional reliyiRisiiy) drops over age, Harochial cducaiion Is 
currclated with reli|:iosily. Parents' rcligiousricss (as reported by children) is correlated with 
religiosity. Affeciivity rather than power corKcrn is related to religiosity. 
DuryHon: 1975 197H. 

C'oopiTutirig grniip(s): Hoys lown Center. Omaha, Nohraska. 

Piiblicatinns: A paper presented at the United States Catholic Conference, Washington, 
I).C\ 1977; Nclsen, H. M.; Poivin, R. IT; and Shields, J, The religion of children. (2) 
Neisen, FL fvL and I^itvin, H. H. The rural church and rural religion: Analysis of data 
from children and youth. Annals of tiw American Academv of Polidcal and Social 
Science, lanuary 1^)77, 429, 103-114. 



STATE OF THE, FIELD STUDY OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES FOR ^ GRANT 
CHILDREN 

Invesiigator(H): David Cavenaugh, MT\A,, Research Associate, InierAmerica Research 
Associates, Inc.. 2001 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 275, Washington, D.C> 20007. 

Purpose: To study the nature and extern of child welfare services for migrant families, 
including those who have settled out; to determine the number of migrant children 
receiving services and the number requiring services, in order to estimate lota! need; and to 
determine the interactional patterns between existing services and families in need, 
Siibjects: Child welfare systems in 12 states; md approximately 800 migrant moihers, . 
Mefhods: Data were collected in two stages, In Stage I, questionnaires related to services 
provided were mailed to state and local service providers (including farmworker agencies) 
m 12 states (both home base and user states). Agency personnel were also visited personally 
to obtain further information. In Stage II, approximately 800 migrant mothers, residing in 
the same states and counties as those visited above, were personally interviewed regarding 
services needed and services actually received, 

Findings: The quality of social service delivery varies markedly. State departments of social 
-ervice generally do not identify migrant childi^en* and effective coordination between 
icncies at the local level is frequently laclcing. Migrant mothers report few problems with 
u c of health care, but infrequent use of otSier child welfare services, such as group home 
services, foster care, etc. 
Duration: June !976^June 1977. 

Cooperating group(s): Office of Child Deve^ pment; Office of fiuman Development: 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Pubiicatlons: Data will be published by the Office of Child Development. 
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LEARNING AND EXPRESSIVE STYLES OF BLACK CHILDREN AS REFLECTED IN 
THEIR PLAY BEHAVIOR 



lnve?»ii^«lor(?i): Janicu Hllen Hale, Pli.l),, AssistHinl I'rofuHsor of liarty Cliihllioud, 
riiucalion, Depnrtmenf nT luliicarinn, C^lark rdlloiic;, 24i) (.'\k:s\\v\\\ Siroef. SAV,. Athuu;^, 
Ciuurgia 303 14, 

Piirpose: To obtain inlbrnuuinii ubnut (he manner in ^vhich /SlYu^ Ainerican culiurc slKip/;s 
!lic thinking ni" black cliilJren by obsurving llieir ptMy bcluiviur. 
Sniijucis: Lower incunic ArroAniurican girls and boys^ ^^ges 2 tu (\. 

MetliodM: An extensive review of the literature wm done, and an observation in:unihjcnt 
was designed, Data are being eolleeied tliroLigh indivicUi^iI observaiions of chlidrcn in a 
naturalistic seiting. 

i)unilioii: September 1975-eoniinuing. ' 
C(Hi|jeralinj' urotipCs): Spencer L'nLnulalion. 



m-NQ 2 IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON THE DeVELOPMEf^T OF CHINESE AMERICAIM 
CHILDREN 

F?ivesflj»a!(}r(H)' Heitv Ice Snne, M,I,S., Assistiuu ProtVssnr, !:5i;n;u=tnieiit t^f" Asian 
Smdies, City College ol ihe CMty Ijaiversity of New Vurk, I38ih and Convent Avenut;, 
New York, New York 10031, 

Pur|)<ise: To dnuunient the relaiionship 61^ Chinese Amerieati children to tlieir families, to 
their sehunis, and to their eoinniunity, in an atternpi lo cjc^crrnine huw the changes brDLi^hi 
about by immigration inodity the social envirunnieiu of (he childieii and whether these 
changes adversely affect their developniunt. 

Subjecls: A select number of recent ininiigrani Chinese children in grades 3, 5, 7, and 10, 
living ill New^ York City, whn svill be studied to see why sume ai^e seemini^ly wclhadiusic^d 
wiiile others have difficulty. 

MeihtHls: The study docuinenicd the areas, cxtcnu arid types of conflicts experieticed by 
Cliinesc iinmigrant childrc!i. Research relied mainly Ofi interviews, home visits, atul oh- 
scrsations and persorud knosvledgc of ific rc- nrchcrs ss'ho are intiinately acc|uainted wjili 
the pciiple and commiinity about sviuan tliey wi i;;. I hc suidy will he moie cjualitative than 
cpiantitaiis e= 

l-indlri^s' Large-scale inimigraiion info New YcnkN rhi^uuosvn in recent years has ciTated 
many prohienis for (he edithc coiiuniuiity. I he cailJrea have been affected by llic lony 
uorking hours of the parents. Ixar seems to he ilic iippermost coticern of both children 
and adults. C luniging salues and roles make for contusii ;ind cultural ct^nflict. 
DufiMion: June ]976^June 1977. 

Fuhiieuhuii?^^ Information is availahU: lanw iiic inscsn|^a(Lir ori ( 1 Mi preiuninary cuun 
parison of Cliinese American children from issn elefiiciiiary scfiools, one in Chinatown and 
one in the suburbs; (3) a compilation of raw data pert^iining (o crime and the gang 
situation in New York's CMiinatown based on intci views sviih people who are informed 
ahoiH the (rue picture; and (3) childrearing practices in (he Chinese American fionic. 
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AFRO AMERICAN CULTURi AND PLAY BEHAVIOR OF BLACK CHILDREN AS 
INDICATORS OF COGNITIVE STYLE 



Iiivestlgaior(?i)* Janice Ellen Hale. PIlD., Assistant Professor, Department of Early 
CliiUJhood Educalion, Clark Cdlege, 240 Chcstnur Street, S,W., AHania, Genrgiri IfWN. ' 
Miirpo^u: lo design a congeinually relevant insirument to measure play behavior (defm^d 
a^^ ''skill and siyk of approach to people and materials'*) in order to obtain Information on 
\\V2 gognitivu siyle and ethnic stylizations of black children from low income families. 
Subjects: Six male and six female Z^year^old black children from low income families. 
Inierrater reliability will be determined using six additional children. 
IVIelhods- A year was spent reviewing the literature on Afro^American culture aricl 
reviowmg observation instruments for observing play behavior to gain information abpui 
cugmtive style. An insirument will be developed using categories from the literature and 
nu^fching them with categories established from running records of the children's play. 
These categories will be merged and the instrument will be designed. Reliability ancl 
validity will be obtained oii the in?^trument. Then a study will be designed. 
FinJinMS; A review of the litemture has indicated that play behavior is an indicator of 
cognitive style. The literature also suggests that one's culture shapes cognition 
DurRlion: 1975=1978. 

Cooperating grciup(H): Spencer l^jimdation. 

Piihlleations: lllack children: Hmnc they ronts? nn;[ IVorh/: An fntenuukmiil Juurnai 
iff B hi ( -k I hotii^ h !, M a y / ]u\\ e 1 9 7 ^^ 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 
AND SERVICES 

General Education 

39-OA-1 iASTUPY OF 7EACHIR VE RB^L BEHAVIOR BASED O M A PIA5ETIAM INi^ 
STRUCTICPNA.L fV^ODEL 

i nve?iiig^ior(s): Donald J. Shedian, HcLD., AsHodmQ Pmfmar, Dcpmmn i of Mncarion, 
New Ynik Sditelln iveniiy CnllL-^c, Oneonta. New York n820. 
Purpose Ha const r^ict sirriadelor iii^iruction based on llie ilitrory of JcanPiugei, 
S'libjiels : 27 cluHsruom teachcriiof grades 5, 7, or 9 . 

Vktfinci?^: T^iis isa desuiipLive ^mdy of the verbal discair^c t^riecidi^is. Te^idi u iscn urs^: 

v^as categorized by eipht judges m being either ml the conacte: iiistrLJaiaiuU or (ormal 

insiriicti^mallev uL I nterjud^e reliability wns S3 or liigber i ii c£idi of i he 37 indduni 

h indingH" Vfeirbaldii^course wa^ mtirc oTien at the ^nriwrct^ in>,(rui;iinn-ij lev cl in 5r li griKitj 

I hall in ^^iihcr7r lior 9thgrc£duK. 

IJiirLitiori: I *P74-aint:inu iiig. 



39 OA^: ^ms, ROLE. AMD D EpLOV ME NT OF STAFF i N T HE NURSERY 

!nve>^ljga inr(H): Philip Clifi , F> riiicipal RescarcM O ITiccr; Martin W uodheacI, m}m 
I t:aUir; iind Shirley Clea^'u aiitJ Marion C^rilTiri Projcci Team Members. Miiiioiuil 
r^niiidatioii for l:dii uati ona i Re:?iea rcli, The Mere, Jptaii Far^s, ^Inu^h, Berks, SL 1 200, 

Piirp^ise: in exuiiiine i Jiu praclicc^ ot statT in ;i ^aniplc of rmr^ury sehnolsnrul clas^scs, 
h^ciisiiH! in parliuila ronckLSsrt->ain prauiiccs, ic;ichu:r ri^le i ii the ehbsr^oorii, i he ditT£:rcii ijaj 
ai iciu inn of stat t^ia Jiildreii, and dcplnynieni ofsiu ITh itli (lirrerefii q iialinciitions, 
Sijlijecl^; (luklreii, ctges 3to4, ^itte iiding nurserv schocU s ifi iht^ Umiieul Ki iitiaum . 
MvthrfHis: ih c [iriiici |)al meihod »u ed in the stucly svns ?i[rLiuti ireU ob surv atioii 1 lit He n iir-= 
H^n. hu^ohf^ervHiio 11 iiistruinoiH^ vcrc speciiilK duwelniicd by the ica unci record thosvcMk 
o\ \\\csiu\\. Ihe fir-^i vs as dosiuiic,.j unuve u n^^scripiitnn r^l iiic s^ork (n^tteriis oF variLiiis 
in^Miihers of the staff share responsibiii^y for a yrt) up nf whiUirefi. Tlie sta ff was 
wunnal a 2-nii[ii5le cy^le, uful tlioir beliavinr re^oix3ed on a tvvo-cJiiuijnsi oiuil c^ilegcvy 
sv=.icin Consisting of theji in ajn r ac iinty and t ht: ct^iitewi i> f that Licti vjiy . Tl ic sccd ml ab- 
sorvaiion ills iiunienr described tiw style of woihofa siriiile inemtier of the stfiff 
ttu (HiuluHJI the swhoul day. \-or this purpose, ilic wiueaory sysieni was 4^xlendL?cl to t't^ur 
dnneiisious. liach di^ang^ of heriaviurwas recorded in rerinsofwho inii fatecl ehange, rlie 
lie ^vaciiv i ty, the cnniext of the aili vity, and \er Imli ^aii-in durtiiu the act i vity Jn addiii on 
li^ (he^e tVirnuil ins[rtiiiie liis, int uiitial i)hser\ai luns tif the niiia ill/aiion nfiht; nurse ly and 
ilir ssi^k of ( lie ^-laft'wcio niiuj e* ulinip with in-ileplh iniervicN^^ of rlie siiitl' aboii t th clr 
P^^^ ^''1^'"*^ iht- ir r ole in pn> vidi tij^ children Mitl- a mii uTy cvpci leiiwC. pai nciuai 
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interest wwe any effects that trends toward integrated nursery/primar* education ser 
are having on the role of nursery assistance in the care and education of young children 
DuPaiJoii: April 1975.Narch 1978: 

Cooperttfing group(.s): department of Education a^d Science. 



39-OA 3 DEVELOPIMG MATER lALS FOR ASSESSMEMT AND EVALUAriOM IN MURSERY 
fDUCATIOIS/ 

InvesligatoHs)! Ray Suinner, Ph.D.. Principal Research Officer; Margaret Bate Project 
Leader; and Marjorje Smith. Project Team Member. National Foundation for. Educational 
Research in hngliiiid and Wales, The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Berks. SL] 2D0 
England. . - 

Purpo.sc; To develop a.s.scs.snient materials for nursery .schools and classe.s. 
SiibjecLs: Children . ages 3 lo 4, in nursery schooLs and classes in the United Kingdoiti 
Melhods: Diirini the first stage of the project the investigators surveyed Iite?'atiii.e .on. 
preschool education related to assessment. Assessment tests and kits already devised "fw 
assessment were .studied. Observations were carried out in a sample of nursery schools and 
L-liisses ihroiighout the country, looking at the coniplete picture of Individual nurseries- 
abseiving m pariicular children's perforniance. the planning of the nursery day, and 
iacditics and equipment available. Consultation with advisers and other research workers 
in the nursery field took place, in an attempt to define the aspects of the child's per- 
lurnmnce to he a.ssesscd. .A group of advisers was formed consisting of lecturers in Nursery 
Ldiicaiion, Nursery AdvLscrs, head teachers, and teachers. They were involved in all stafes 
01 Jevelopuig niaierialh lor assessment. The second stage Included development of a 
spccilication Ibr iissessnieni materials, devising items and carrying out pilot trials field 
inals Of peniillmiale materials and criterion group compat-isons, and preparation fgr 
puhliefiiion of a leacherS' manual, training guides, and the assessttient materials Field 
irials were carried ou! by inembers of the Advisory Group and by staff in a number of 
nurseries ihroughoiii the country, some of which the team visited for observation. 
Finding.s: The observaiions, consultations, and the advice and recommendations of the 
,'\dvisory Group led to the formation of five cateiories for assessment: social thinking and 
siKial skill.s, cognitive performance, talking and listening, manual and tool skills, and 
physical skills. A nieihod was devi.scd to record ihe development of social skills as ob.served 
by the teacher, 

Duralion: .■Spril 1975-March 1978. 

Oxiperatlng yronp(s): Department of Education and Science. 



A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF SPECIALLY DESlGMED SETTINGS ON 
CHILDREN'S INVOLVEMEtSIT: A PILOT PROJECT 

Invcstigalor(s): Louise M. Berinan, Ed.D., Professors Jes.sle A. Roderick Ed D 
A,ssoeiate Professor; Diane M, Lee, M.A., Doctoral Student; and Shirley Browner B A ' 
Master's Student, Dcpnrlincnt of Early Childhood/Elementary Educafion. College of 
Education, Univer.sity of Miiryhitid, College Park. Maryland 20742. 

l*iirposc: To determine whether invoivement, as described by verbal and nonverbal in- 
diuainrs. increased n.s children worked at language arts centers thai were eharacterlzed by 
incrensing ppssihilitics for itivolverricnt. 
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Subjects) 12 first graders attending an open-space school in a suburban comniuii'ty. who 
spoke English atid did not have a known speech impedimeni. 

Methiodlsi Each child was observed interacting with three specially designed learning 
centers, each uf which Increased in its possibilities for involvenient. Nonverbal indicators 
of involvfcment ^ere recorded using the Involvement Instrument. Verbal utterances were 
also recorded and categorized. A one-way repeated measures analysis of variance wgs 
performed to 'det ermine the sigfilt'icance of differences among means for the three levels of 
learning centers. The research project was a collaborative effort of elementary school staff 
and university personnel. 

Findings* The differenees at the three levels of learning centers were statistically significant 
at the .05 level for several nonverbal indicaiors of involvement and one verbal indicator. 
These findings suggest that as learning centers increased in complexity, so did the number 
of observed indicators of involvement. 
Duraiion" Fall 1975^'ontinuing. 

Co«f>t'ralltig groupCs): (1) Maryland State Department of Education, (2) Rippling Woods 
Elementary School. (3) Aniie Arundel County School Systemi Annapolis, Maryland, 
Puljikrtllons: { I) Roderick. J. A. Tiie Involvcmerit Instrument, Occasional Paper Fiftcun. 
Ct3llcge Park: University of Maryland, Center for Young Children, July 1975, (2) In- 
formal ion is available from: Mrs. Margaret Sherkey, Principal » Rippling Woods 
Filementary School, Wolfield Drive, Glen Burnie, Maryland 21061 , 



39 OA 5 AN ADVEISITURE IhJ HUMAN RELAriDNSHIPS: INTERNATIONAL SCHOOU-TO- 
SCHOOL EXPERIMISICE 

I nv€stigator(.^)i Alitre Van Kreveleni Ph,D., Professor and Chairrrian, Departnricnt of 
l^sychology, lie rea College, Bcrea, Kentucky 40404. 

PurpoKe: To investigate interpersonal rciationships between school children, parents, 
leachers, and cpmrnuniiies involved in a foreign exchange program for ll-ycur-old 
chiUlrcn. 

Siibjec!?*: Bcrca elciricnuiry school (K ihrdugh 6) teachers, host parents, and hosi children; 
lUid children visiiin^ foreign ccnint rics, their parents, and accompanying teachers. 
MeMiods: Researeli methods included in-dcpth inierviews; questionnaires given to children 
iu ill grades to investigate the impact of tfie foreign visitors; diaries kept bychildrcli and 
teachers visiting schools iii fiKeigii countries; and interviews with visiting children, hi^st 
chiUlrcn. und their parcnis, 

Kinclinjis: The hnpuct of the torcign visitors on SLrhool and conimunity is strong ^nui 
pus i live. 

llitration: i972-1^^77. ^ 
Publicalioris: liifnrinat ion is iivailablc t rom the investigaior. 



39 OA 6 MIDWEST MIDDLE SCHOOL SURVEY 

[nveslignidrls); ITionius A, Sinks, IHdJ)., Prot'c-^sor, Departnient of Education, Mankato 
Stare Lhiiversiiy, Manknto, Minnesota 56(){)1; Marvin Po^dol, PhJ)., Professor, Clevciinui 
State Univcrsiiy, Clcvehind, Ohio 441 15; Und Robert Malinka, M.A.. Dircctori Miridlc 
School Research Cenier, Indianapolis, Indiiitia, ^ 
Piippo^e: l o ^uivey middle scliouU in Illlnoi??, Minnesota, ^'i^corssin, Ohio, ludiuiui, ^uul 
knva. 
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Subjeyts: Middle schools in six upper midwest states. 

Melhodss A postcard survey of every school district in each of the six states was conducted 
After district nniddle schools were identified, questionnaires were sent. The nine-page 
questionnaire was completed by each middle school. Inforniation was fabulated^concerning 
cufnculum, staff, reasons for esiablishing the modern middle school, itudent service ac- 
tiviiies. innovitive practices, extra-curricular activities, and future plans. Data were 
disseminated to the schools through monographs of each state survey 
Duratloii: Fall 1976.Fall 1977. 

Publicaiioiis: Monographs for each state are available from the investigators. 



39 OA-7 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN HUMAN GENETICS 

Invesiip^^: Faith M, Hickman. B.S„ Staff Consultant, Biological Sciences Curriculum 

Study, 8383 South Boulder Road, P. O. Box 930, Boulder, Colorado 80306 

Purpose- To deterniine educational needs, priorities, and strategies for all levels of in- 

.^ruction related to human genetics, human genetic diseases, and birth defects 

Sybjefls: Teachers, students, physicians, basic researchers, parents of affected children 

educators, and otfiers participated in data collection. • 

Methods. I'reliminary meetings were held with parents, students, teachers, interested in- 
clividuals, and representatives from community groups to define preseni levels of 
knowledge and concern, (he effectiveness of current educational progranis, and the 
characteristics of the target groups. Interviews focusing on the current information base 
were held at schools, colleges, and health care centers. A 3=day preliminary needs 
assessment conference was held with participants from the fields of education/curriculum 
theory, obstetrics/gynecology, rnedical law. and screening program adtniuistraiion In 
aiklitiun, several professional groups were invited to send representatives From this 
conttTunce, a working paper was conipiled that served as a basis for discussions ai a 
siibst-quent conference. A cross-section of the interest groups attended (he second con- 
tcrence and developed a set of guiddincs. A document delineating guidelines for 
cuucational pnoricies and curriciilar innovations will be oriented toward all groups which 
plan cii: k Ilium on humnn genetics and genetic disorders and birlh defccis 
Dunifidm Occober 1976-September 1977. 
C'i)flperaUrigt.rrjiip(s): National Foundation/Miiich of Dimes. 

Publicationsi A publicaiion will be distributed by the National Fonndution/March of 

Pinion. ' 



39 OA 8 AN EVALUATION OF THE MINNESOTA COUNCIL ON QUALITY EDUCATION 
EARLY CHILDHOOD/FAMILy EDUCATION PROGRAM 

InvestiKaior(s): Michael Q- Patton, Ph.P,, Director. Minnesota Cenicr lor Social 
K^scarch. University of Minnesota, 2122 Itiverside Avenue. Minneapolis. Minnesota 

Purpose: To evaltiate the iniplcnieniation, processes, and oiircomes of siatc siippnricd 
ear V chiklhuod/family education progratns in order tu aid legislative fiuHlinB decisiuns 
and prograrn improvenient. 

Hubjcets: 39 staff and 39 board menibers; and 125 parcnis from 13 earlv child liond/lainilv 
Cdueatioii programs in Minnesota, 

Methods; Site visits were made to 1 3 pr.ifiranis Ihroiightnii the state of Minncsotii. rhirty- 
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[litie staff, 39 board members, and 125 parents were Interviewed. Twenty^four prograiti 
activities were obseHed using a systematic observation schedule developed by the Min- 
nesota Center for Social Research. Inierviews wer^ content analyzed to determine major 
patterns in program sirengths and weaknesses, Observations were described and content 
analyzed. ' . ' - 

Findings* The programs represent exemplary implenientation of legislation. Parents are 
highly supportive. 
Duration' March 1977^Aprll 1977. 

Cooperating groupCOj Council on Quality Education^ Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation . 

Publications: A 300-page report is available from: Minnesota Center for Social Research 
(SiZJO), . ' 



39^0A 9 EFFECTS OF PRESCHOOL LiARNING ENVIRONMENT ON CHILDFJEN^S 
GROWTH IN EDUCATION 

Investigator(s): Boyne Coats, Ed.D., Associate Professor; John Thompson, Ed.D., 
Assistant Professor; and Nancy Carlile, M.Ed,, and Stephen Williams; M.Ed,, Graduate 
As,sistants, Departrneiit of Curriculum Instruction, College of Education, Memphis State 
University, Ball Education Biiilding, Memphis, Tennessee 38152. 

Piirpfxse: To assess and conlrast children's progress in structured jiind open learning en- 
vironments. 

.Subjectj^: 28 boys and 19 girls, ages 3 to 5, randomly selected from six classes at Memphis 
State University* s Children's School 

Methods: In thiy stud^v, the efficacy of structured preschool classes utilizing directed ac- 
(ivities and reading readiness guidance was compared to the efficacy of classes svith more 
open structure that did not incorporate directed activities. A battery of tests svas ad- 
nihiisiered in l^all 1976 iinci again in Spring 1977, Tests included the Peabody Piciure 
Vocabulary Test (rorni A, pretesting; Form B, positesting), the Vincland Social Maturity 
Scale, and ihc Boehni -Slater Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery. 
Dtirulian: October I976^June 1977. 



39 OA-10 A STUDY OF TEACHER VERBAL BEHAVIOR BASED ON A PIAGETIAN IN^ 
STRUCTIONAL MIODEL 

lnvusliyii(or(s): Punald J. Shcehan, IklT)., Associate PrDtcsSor, Pepariineni of nducation, 
New Vt)rk State Ulnivcrsity College, Onconta, New York 13S2C). 

Piirposu: To determine if teacher verbal discourse Is more analogous to the tornuil 
operational stage than to the conereic operational stage of developnieni . 
Niiljjceis: 22 classroom teachers in grades 5, 7, and 9. 

Methods: Six lO-nuiiuie seginents of each teacher sverc uudioiaped, Science, social studies, 
fnalhenuuics, and langiiuge arts instruction were included, A rating scale was developed, 
based on characteristius of formal operational and coiicrete operatinnal stage discourse, 
containing lists of characteristics of instructional niodes, I'ight judges rated each seginent. 
liuerjudge reliabiliiy ( rniniinuni of .75) was fountl, 

i'lndinK^' I he datu indicaicd that teacher discouise \\i\s more frequent ly classified us 
Ciuicr ete in >ti u«-lion as llw i^iatlc level became k)vsci . 
Diirii linn: 1 975-ct nn pleted. 
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39 0A11 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CURRICULAR ARTICULATION IN SOCIAL 
STUPIES 

Invcstlgalor(s)- B, Carl Oliver, Ed.D.. Professpr, College of Education. University of 
Tulsa, 6O0 South College, Tulsa, Oklahonia 74104. 

PurpQsei To determine if .ariiculalion efforts made at the preservice level will enhance 
articulation at the inService leveL i 

Subjects: 25 college juniors in elementary education; and 25 college juniors in secondary 
social studies education, v 

MHho4%: Separate elementary md secondary social studies methods courses were com^ 
bined into one course. Future elementary and secondary social studies teachers are studying 
K-12 social studies education together, Follownip studies will be conducted of student and 
iiiservice leaching. 
Duration: 1976 1982. 

Cooperaiing gronp(?i): Tulsa Public SchODls, 



39 OA 12 THE UTILIZATION OF INCARCERATED PERSONS AS INSTRUCTORS 

Inw?^tigator(s)i Nancy J, Perry. Administrator. Prisoner Release Program Holy 

Apostles Center, 346 West 20th Street, Nev^Vork, New York lOOlO; Joe Ann Hortorf 
Children's Librarian, New York Li^ry.JO Hill Street, Newark. New Jersey; and 
Cora Wnrkins. M,Ed,, Teacher, Providence Education Department, 80 Elmgrove Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 02906. 

Fiirpost: To record the effects of prisoners as tutors of visiting children and their parents. 
Subjects: 50 prisoners; children, ages 3 to 10: and parents of both sexes. 
Methiods: A program was set up in which prisoners worked with children and parents at the 
prison sue, Media systems were available to tutors and children. Results were recorded on 
tape and by hand. The pilot project in New York will be redesigned in other correctional 
t acilities, 

nuratlcjn: May 1977^May 1978. 

Cooptraling group(s): (1) New York State Department of Correctional Services, (2) 
Cohimbia University. Teachers College. 



OB 1 EVALUATION OF A COMPUTER ASSISTED CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 

lnve^fi|«atcjr(H): Carl Helwig. D,Ed., Associate Professor, School of Education, Old 
Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia 2350S, 

Purpose: To evaluate the use of a ^'ormation retrieval system in career education. 
Subjects: Approximately 300 children in grades 7 through 

MetliDcIs^ Terminals in guidance counselors^ offices were available to the counselors 
unci students in grades 7 to 12. The computer system stored information about local job 
opportunities and on colleges. Parents, teachers, pupils, and guidance counselors in 
panicipating schools and pupils and counselors in nonparticipating schools were surveyed 
on their attitudes toward their schooPs system of career education, dissemination of in= 
forination, and performance. Measures included Osgood's semantic differential and 
Crites's Attitude Scale and Competence Test, 

Finclings: Reliability and validity of the measures used have been established. 
Duration: August 1976^Augusi 1978. 

CDopgraciriggroup(s): Augusta County. Virginia Public Schools, 
riiblicallons! Information Is available fronf the investigator. 
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39-OD 1 UNIVERSITY OF WrNDSOR SPORTS INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH/CHANGE^ 
AGENT RESEARCH (SIR/GAR) VIEWS OF CHILDREN/YOUTH SPORTS 



Inyvstigitor(s): Dick Moriariy, Ph.D^ Director; Marge Holman Prpich, M.Ed*, Editor; 
and Gordon Olafsorij Ph.D., Graduaie Coordinator, Sports InslituCe for Research/Change 
Agent Research^ Faculty of Human Kinetics; and J: Powell^ Ph,D,, Professori Faculty 
of Education; and Megib Ragab, Ph.D., Professor; and Ralph Cowen, Ph.D., Faculty of 
Business Administration: and Walter Romanow, Ph.D., Department of Communication 
Studies, University of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 3P4> 
Purpose* To evaluate policy utilizing the SIR/CAR systems analysis technique to detect 
and reduce the gap between avowed goals and actual behavior in Qhildren/youth school 
sport or amateur athletic organizations. 

Subjects! In general, the studies have focused on girls and boys, ages 6 to 20; and adults 
involved in chiUlren/youth sports as executives, otficials, administrators ^ coaches, 
sponsors, or initTCsted parents. 

Methods: The ?]IR/CAR systems analysis technique connbined organiza- 
lional analysis, organizational development, and organisational research in a conven- 
tional pretest, posttest experiment research design utilizing control groups. The 
methodology used goes under the acronym SAW; Seeing actual behavior by personal 
ubservaiion and media monitoring of behavior; concomitantly conducted with Audio 
iiut^rsiew and Written opinionnaire to assess avowed goals, meansi and changes. The SAW 
mcthndology was utilized along with research and developmenE analysis in Phase I 
(Or.uani/aiional Aiufii) and Phase 11 f (Organizational Re-Audi l). Phase 11 consisted of 
participating cliiiics utilizing group dynamics techniques in order to develop a cadre of 
change agents within the organization under study. Instrumerilation consisted of a 
sciniUircctcd focused audio interview guide (along with verbal opinionnaire to establish 
Kilidity. reliability, and objectivity) and written opinionnaires bas^*d on the SDFI audio 
interviews, [ieliavior was monitored by a personal observation cbecklist recording initial 
hcliaviur (smiling, fieutrali or frowning) and by recording cooperative and conflictual acts 
by the personal nbservation team and concomitantly monitoring of behavior (using 35 nuu 
slides as svull us audiovisual tape and film). Statistical treatmeni was conducted by the 
Uitiveisiiy of VVindsor Media Center using the Statistical Package For the Social Sciences 
and ihc Statistical Analysis System, 

I indlnj's: fhcrc is low correlation between avowed goals and acEual behavior in most 
Lliiltlrcn yoiuli sports organisations. When this discrepancy is brought to the atteniiori of 
(hose in\ulvcti ill the organization by means of data generated oi\ the organizatioti and 
auJiosi^uuN demonstrating this discrepancy, those within the organization can reduce the 
Jiserepaney, ihcrcby increasing their eft ectiveness (achievement of goals) and efficiency 
( nKii[]teFUuiee nf the organization). In policy evaluation and change research, change agent 
icscarch (\^ liich hrintjs the ihct^renciun aiul practitioner together) is to be preferred to pare 
basic research. 

nurufion: Sinniner I ^)72-corupleted. 

Cuoperalinu grf>up(?i): (I) Canada Council, Mitiistry of I ducatinn ^Ontario), (2) Oniario 
Royal Conimission on Violerice in the Communications liulustry. (3) U.S. NaiionnI College 
IMiysical Udueation Association for Men and Women. (4) University of Windsor, In^ 
tcrnational Business Stutlics Research Unit, Media Centre, and CoiriifMiter Centre. 
PubliculMins: (I) A paper presented to the University of Ottawa racuUy of Law, Comniun 
1 asv Section, Annual Syrnfiosium on Spelts Law and Policy, Oltawa, Ontario, Caiuula, 
Lebruarv 1977; Moriarty, D. SIR/CAR views sport or athletics, violence and the law', (2) 
Moriariv. I). Avoiding organizational self destruction in arnatciir sport or professional 
athletics hs SIR 'CAR. CanmHan Journ{il of Applied Sport June 1976, 1(2), 123^ 

OL {}) Moriarty, D. Integrate or disintegrate, Journal of the Camrimn Association for 
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Health Physical Edumiqn and Recreation, May-June 1976, 42(5), 23=^28. (4) A paper 
presented to the Seventy-Ninih Annual National Coliege Physical Education Association 
for Men Conference, Hot Springs, Arkansas, January 1976: Moriarty, D. and Ouilmetle, 
A, M. SIR/CAR field research in acton. (5) Moriarty, D,; Duthie, J,; and Ragab, m! 
Change ageni research: Combining organizational development and organizational 
research. MaNagemeni by Objectives, May 1975, 4(3), 44=45, 



38 OE 1 DIFFEREfgCES IN CREATIVE THINKIMG AIMD ABILITY AMONG PREKIIM^ 
DERGARTEN CHILDREN IN TWO SELECTED PRESCHOOL SETTINGS: IM^ 
PLICATIONS FOB TEACHER EDUCATfON 

lnvesiigafor(s)i Dorothy Westra, Ph.D,, Assisiani Professor, Depariment of Education, 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506, 

Purpcist*: To examine the relationship between creative thinking and two dirrerent 
presehool experiences: and to draw implications for teacher education, 
Siibjeeis: 42 prckindergarien children, in their last term of preschool before entering 
kindergarten, fr^m each of two selected preschools. School A is an e)^pcrience^oriented 
preschool loeaied on a farm. School B is part of a preschool to grade 9 system and is in the 
same area of the city from which School A draws heavily. The children had all spent more 
than 6 months in the program they attended. 

Methods: Analysis of covarianee was used to deierinine the relationship between each 
preschool setting and creative thinking scores (as measured by the Torrance Test, Thinking 
C rcaiivciy in Action and Muvcmcni), and bci%^eeii sex of subject and creative thinking 
scores, hamily background scores computed from parent questionnaires were held eon- 
MunL Correlations were done on creative thinking scores and tamily bnckground scores in 
separate areas such as cmoiional cliniate, intellecrual siinuilation, and level of family 
activity, Insiruincnts used inchided a parent questionnaire and an observation luiide 
designed for the study. 
Duriilion; March 1 977=Sepiemhcr 1977. 



READY FOR SCHOOL- EM ERGEfMCY SCHOOL AID ACT (ESAA) PROJECT 

Investj^ator(^): Marilyn Segal, Ph,D,, Assodafe Professor; and Earl Hughes. Ph,D,, 
.Associate l^olcssor, Dcpnriniunt of Liarly Childhood r^incation. Nova University, 
l olUuc A\cnuc, 1 ort I.auclerdalc, Morida 33314. 

PurpoNu: lo dcNclop a model for parent ediicntion (hat builds parenting skills and 
enhances ericctiveness in providing readiness experiences tor presehonl children who will 
i^e aiiendinu inicurated schnols, 
Subjecis: 140 lainilics with chiluren, ages 3 to 4, 

Mvfhuds: Piphty families in Hrmvard and 40 tamilies in Tallahassee, Florida participated in 
the treuinient prograni. The treatnient consists of an 8-month period of sveckly visits by a 
home visitor, each approximately an hour in length. Each home visit consists of ( 1) talking 
wnli the patents about significant parcnt^hild activities iha( have occurred diiring the 
picsit^Lis week; (2) helping the parent record the child's progress in a ''Uq Book/* a 
specially Jesi^'nod loose leaf hook that includes weekly collections of (he child's products 
and wnticn records arihe cliikrs progress (e.ti., new places he has gone, new people he has 
met. ncu words he has learnah ctcO; (3) presenting an educational toy or game and 
shouinu parents how to nsc if to develop critical thinking skills; and (4) introducing a 
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theme that renects the interest of 4-'yeaNold children. Alternative activities and projects 
related to a weekly theme are discussed with parefits. The main emphasis of these activities 
is to stimulate languaie development and perceptual readiness, and to encourage parents to 
engage their children in conversations around the iheme. Many activities are specifically 
designed to promote ethnic understanding and a broader outlook on cultural differences, 
in addition to the monthly visits, several group activities are scheduled throughout the year 
to bring parents and children together and to f^miUarize the families with the school where 
they will attend kindergarten. A control group consisung of 20 volunteer families was 
contacted and pretested but not serviced. Tests used io measure achievement include the 
Schaefer Parent Attitude Research Instrument, thejDraw-A-Man Test, the Scott-Foresman 
Vocabulary Test, and the Denver Developmental Streening Test. 
Duration: July 1976-June 1978. 

Cooperating group(s^ (1) Florida A&M pniversUy. (2) Office of Education; U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

r 

39 OF 1 PERSISTiNCE OF PRESCHOOL EFFECTS: POOLING OF LOMGITUDINAL DATA 
ON EARLY INTERVENTION 

Inve§tigator(s)^ Irving Lazar, Ph.D,, Chairman; and Virginia Ruth Hubbell, M.S.; dnd 
Harry Murray, M.R.P., Research Associates, Consortiuin on Developmental Continuity, 
Department of Community Service Education, College of Human Ecology, Cornell 
Universi^ N 135 MVR Hall, Ithaca, New York J4853; and James Pererson, Education 
Commibsion of the States, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203. 
Purposes To secondarily analyze the systematically pooled original and current follovv^-up 
data from the longitudinal early childhood intervemjon programs in a heuristic in- 
vestigation of main effects and of interaction effects of various types of interventions; the 
age, duration, and intensity of the intervention; and the structure and demographic 
characieristics of the child's family on the child's cognitive and academic developm,ent. 
Subjects: Approximately 1,400 low income children involved in 10 original early in- 
tervention programs. At the beginning of these various programs, the children ranged in 
age from 3 months to 6 years. At the present fonow-Mp period they range from ages 9 to 
18. A|:r*roximately S8 percent are black and 60 pwem art' males. The children live in seven 
different areas of the country including the New York City Metropolitan Area, five oiher 
urban areas, and two rural areas. 

Methods: The main data to be analyzed include IQ scores, achievement test scores, 
standardized socioemotional ratings, school grades, grade placement, and parent and child 
inierview data. Demographic comparability of samples will be determined first. Parallel 
?;taiistical analyses of all individual programs will be performed, followed by analyses of 
comparable pooled data. Subgroup analyses wjll also be performed for several of the 
programs which study similar questions; e,g,, curriculum variation. New instruments are 
being developed utilizing input from all 10 researchers. They include a parent interview, a 
youth interview, and a behavioral rating scale conversion instrument, 
Diiratiom July 1975^June 1977. 

Cooperating groupCs)* Researchers cooperating on the project include Kuno Beller, 
University of Pennsylvania; Martin Deutsch, New York University; Ira J Gordon, 
University of Florida; Merle B. Karnes, University of IHinais; Phyllis Levcnstein, Verbal 
Interaction Project; Louise Miller, University of Louisville; Francis Palmer, SUNY Fstony 
Brook; Edward Zigler, Yale University; Myron Woolman of Washington, D.C: David 
Weikart, High/Scope Foundation; and Susan Gray, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Publications: (1) Palmer, Frank. Has compensatury educatioii failed? (2) Lazar, Irving and 
Hubbell, Ruth, Research issues in developmental continuity. (3) Research reports are 
available frorn the invesiigator. 
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39-OF-2 PERFORMANCE AND SfLF-CONCEPT OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN SMALL 
CLASSES 

\ ■ ■ 

\ 

Invesllgatorts): John Sigai, PhVp., Research Director. Department of Psychiatry, Jewish 
General Hospital, 375S C6te.Strefc,t, Catherine Road, Montreal, QtJeb|c, Canada H3T 1E2. 
Purpose: To determine whether [ilacenient in classes of less than 15 students results in 
academic benefit and/or psychologlrial consequences in adolescents, 
§ubjecti' Tenth grade studenis in smail^and normal sized classes of a public high school 
, • Methods: Grades in English literature, English composition, French, and mathematics were 
recorded at the end of grades 9, 10, andMl. All students were in standard sized classes in 
grade II. Subjects responded to the Miskimins'Seir-Ooal Other Discrepancy Scale at the 
beginning and end of grade 10. ■ \ 

Findings: Students in small classes did poorer academically in composition and French at 
the end of grade 10 and in, French at the end of grade 1 1. Negative effects were also noted 
in the prosocial and general subscalcs^of the Silf-Ooal Other Discrepancy Scale. 
Duration: September 1972-CQmpleted. 



39-OR3 HOME ENVIRONMENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEIS^ENT (lEA) SURVEYS 

Investlgator(s): Edward Kifer, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology and C^ounscling, College of Education, University of Kentucky. Lexington 
Kentucky 40506. . 
Purpose: To ascertain the extent to which process variables in the home are related to 
school achievement and atTactive variables as measured in the lEA Six-Subject Survey 
Subjects.' Children, ages 10 and 14. from 17 different countries. The sample sizes range 
from approximately 1,000 to 5,000 per country, subject matter, and age. Included is a 
variable that designates the gender of the respondent. 

Methods: Since these are survey data, no control gi-oup was included. Persons within 
countries, however, were cofisidered replications in terms of confirming the findings from 
a particular country. Daia from the lEA Survey were analyzed including three cognitive 
variables (science achievemenT, reading comprehension, and work knowledge-verbal IQ) 
and three affective variablw,(whether or not the subject liked school, how many more 
years ot .schooling s/hc expwied, and whether school was a good thing). A variety of 
statistical icchniques wore uscii|i, niainly based on correlations and regressions. 
KlndinssT As one would espect, the process variables, given their .small number are •« 
substantial predictors of achfevement and affect. It appears as though it is necessary to 
think of a dirforen! statisticaf model to explain the relationships for each age group 
Durationt January !974.Jiumary 1978. 

Cooperating firoup(s): (1) Spencer Pouridation. (2) International Association for the 
livaluation of liducaiional Adiievcmcnt. (3) Access to the lEA data bank is also available 
trom: Richard Wolfe, TeacHers College, Columbia University and Mrs. Douglas Ferguson. 
Stanlord University Library, 

Publicpiions: A paper proseiited to the Mnx=Planck-lnsiitute for Educational Research, 
Ik'rlin, Gerniiinv. 
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YEARS OFTRANSmON: A 3 YEAR FOULOW-UP PROJECT OF CHILDREN 
LEAVINd THE PACIFIC OAKS KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY GROUP 



Investigaior(s).* Ann RubendaJl, M,A,, Director, Infant/Toddler Parent Program, Si. 
George's School, 1712 Lila LSnc, La Canada, CaUFornia 91011; and Doris O. Smith, 
Children's Program Coordinator, Pacific Oaks College and CHildren*s School, 714 West 
Calirornia, F'asadena, .California 91 105. 

Purpose: To assess the highlights or problems of transition Into a new school environment 
after attending an ungraded, open classroom primary unit at Pacific Oaks Children's 
School; and to determine areas of strength or difficulty shown by the children in the 
followHip ^iudy over a 3-year period, 

Subjects: 32 children, ages 8 to 13, who completed second or third grade at Pacific Oaks in 
addition to attending at least 2 years in ihe Kinderganen-Primary Unit. The 1974-75 
sample included 10 children* the 1975-76 sample included 18 children (9 new subjects), and 
the 1976-77 s:imple included 29 children (13 new subjects), 
' Meihuds: The lirsi 2 years of data collection included for each child (1) a conference with 
Pacific Oaks staff to talk over projections, strengths, and weaknesses of the child par- 
ticipating in his/her first year of. transition; (2) a written form filled out by parents that 
surveyed their concerns and expectations; (3) an assessment of class environment and 
initial contact with teachers at the new school simaiion (Open Space Observation Guide, 
Ferguson* 1974); (4) three questionnaires (developed for the study by Rubendall) sent to 
parents and teachers of the children to assess major areas of transition over the course of 
the school year, combined, if possible, with three visits concurrently to the classrooms; and 
(5) the ScIf^LisLOcm Invcniory and Self-E^icem liehaviors Form, filled out by the child, a 
parent, and a teacher (Coopersmiih 1967 and 1975, Form B). The third year follow-up 
included a quesiionniiire to parents and teachers once during the year, which was based on 
findings of the first 2 years and was developed by RubendalL A control group was used in 
tlie third year consisting of a random sample of same sex and age public school students in 
the same classrooms. Control group children were rated by teachers. 

Findings: Results for (he first 2 years report on academic skills, social iind einojional 
adjustment, adaptarion to schooL *nd scif-esteeni. 
I>ura(i<m: I974^!977. 

C'ooperulin^ ^r<Hipfs): iJcsvint? I ounckuion = 

Puhlicutjons: 1 nt orinatiori is asailahlc trriin the investigators. 



Investiuatt>r(h): \V aiicr I ce, FdT)., f^NVchologist ■ and Richard F. Frakes, NLA.. Dean of 
Siudenis, Kedss (uul hfigli Suhool, Farkspur, California 94939. 

Purpose: lo assess the tlifneiisic)fis of perceived ficw trentls arnong high school Ircsfiuiiin 
students in the areas of attendance, behavior, grades, and attitudes, 

Suhjeels: Stiident sample: 59 male and 41 tcmale students randomly selecietl from ihc 
t'reshman class of 689. The sample represented 14.5 percent of the intal class populaiion. 
Teacher sample: 40 Redwood High School teachers who teach classes specifically for 
freshman studenis (e g., Core Fnglish, Introduction to Social Studies). 
Methads: All a! tendance data for students in the sample during the tall semester of 1975 
\^ere c(Mlec(ed :ifHi rec(>rcied in two caieuories: exiaisecl and iiiiescusccl i\bsvncvs^ Th-.' 
rcNpeciive middle scliool tor each suident was contacted and requested to provide at- 
tendance data for the prc\ious vear (Hth grade), Grade point averages were computed for 
fall semester 19^5 for eacfi subjcuL ( iradcs from 8th grade were requesied for each siudeni 
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REDWOOD FRESHMAIVi STUDY 
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from their respeplive .middle school if not Available from cumulative records. The com^ 
bined participatifag project team devdoped th? Redwood Freshman Attitude Survey, a 45^ 
item survey instrument. The iiems were developed to assess attitudes which were seen as 
affecting freshman students and their behavior in the areas being studied. The instrument 
was designed as a four-point rating scale, Th^ uniform response categories to each item of 
the instrument were (1) strongly disagree, (2) disagree, (3) agree, and (4) strongly agree. 
These categories ailovved comparison between items on the basis bf strength of response. 
The survey instrument was completed with eleqtrographia pencils and scored and analyzed 
by computer. Except for identifying data, the Teacher Attitude Survey was developed in a 
similar fashion with input from teachers. Sev^^ral of the items were similar to (he student 
survey. Both Instruments were field tested and modified prior to administration. 
Findings: In the area of student attendance, there was a very significant Increase in (he 
mean rate of absence in the first semester of high school Compared to Sth grade, the mean 
rate of absence increased by 107 percent. Among Redwood freshmen, girls had a higher 
excused absence rate than boys. However, boys had a higher unexcused rate than girls. The 
rate of full-day unexcused absences was quite small (14,1 percent) compared to MU 
day excused absences (85,8 percent). The study validated the inverse reiationship 
between attendance and grades. This wm true for both excused and unexcused 
absence. Students with high grades tend to have low absence, those students with high 
absence lend to have low grades. While pattOTs of excused absence appeared to begin in 
middle school and continue, or increase, in h\$h school, students with unexcused absence 
appeared to be a new and different group. Generally speaking, the freshmen altitudes were 
those that educators and parents would wish. A strong conirast, or conflict, of attitudes 
(bciween studenis and teachers) on one topic was clearly in evidence, StudentSifelt (hat as 
freshmen they should be able to choose teachers and subjects, that moving to Redwood 
High School has been a positive experience, that having different teacheFS and other grade 
levels in their classes was noi a problem, and, fitially, that students were not given too 
much freedom at Redwood, On the other hand, teachers felt that a more highly siructured 
program for freshmen would help their transition and adjustment, tighter restrictions 
should he placed on program changes for freshmen, and that freshmen students are noi 
prepared tor moving from elementary to high schpol. An important area of agreement 
between students and teachers related to the ^datively lower incidence of marijuana use 
among freshmen studenis. Teachers expressed a strong desire for more information 
(cducationah personal, social) about their freshmen srudenis and for more dir^ 
munication with counselors regarding student progress and teacher expectations, 
Duraiion: E'cbruaiy 1976-conlinuing. 

Fublications: Infurmation is available t>om the invevtiuaiors. 
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THE EFFECT OF SETTING ON THE LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR OF KIMDERGARTEN 
TEACHiRS 

Investigurnr(s): Kelvin LeeSeifen, Ph.D. Assmum t'vatvsmr, IJepartmenl of Educational 
Psychology, haculty of Education, University of Maihioba, Winnipea, Manitoba Canada 
R3T f ^ . 

Purpose: To test the effecis of (eaching/learnins Ncuitigs on specinc language behaviors of 
teachers of young children. 

Suhjeeis: 10 teachersMn^traininM in the [lurly Childhood Educufion Ccnification Program 
of the I Iniversiry of Manitoba, 

Melhods: Observatians were made during pracii^c leuching sessions of mnurally occurring 
reaching behavior. Two specific settings cofnpared trunsitiDn times and small group ac^ 
tivities. Language behavior of teachers was time sampled every 10 seconds and categorized 
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into one of six categories of behavior. Chi-square and i^tests were used to evaluate the 
observational data. 

Findings^ The setting influences teaching behavior In discrete ways, not in an overall global 
way. Transitions correlate with much more commttnding/requesiing behavior than do 
small group actlviiies, 
Duration: Fall 1976^Fall 1977. 

Cooperating group(i): (1) University of Manitoba, Research Board. (2) University of 
Manitoba, Early Childhood Education Program, 

Publications; Today for tomorrow, Journal of Early Childhood Education Council of 
Manitoba (in press). 



39 OG 4 TOWARD A THiORV OF STUDENTHOOD 

Investigator(s)' 0. deVoss, Ph.D,, Researcher in EcQlogical Settings, Department of 
Education, University of California, Santa Barbara, C^^l^fornia 93106. 
Purpose: To study students' interpreiations of the schoaling experience, so that a general 
iheory of classroom ecology may be reached. 

Subjects: Phase 1: 40 elementary school children, agfs 6 \q 12, Phase II: 150 elementary 
school children, ages 6 to 12. Subjects for both phases came from low, middle, and high 
socioeconomic status homes. 

Meihods: The research is no nexperi mental, hypoihesis-gene rating, and involves 
ethnographic observation, open-ended interviewing, mid a reiterative cycle of data 
gaihering, analysis, more data gathering, and reariatysis until the data are valid and 
reliable. 

Duration: February j977'September 1977. 

Cooperaiing group(^): University of California at Santa Barbara, Social Process Research 
Insiiiutc. 



39 OH 1 AN f VALUA riON OF TWO TYPES OF iNSERVICE PREPARATION FOR 

TEACHirSIG CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND ORIENTATION TO CHILD CARE OC^ 
CUPATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 

Inve.migafor(s): Barbara A. Holt, Ph,D,, Assistant Protesar, Home Economics Depart- 
men I, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiaiia 70803. 

l*iirpose! To determine svhether students of teachers who were given step-by-step in- 
structions to use ready made curriculum materials, or siLsdents of teachers given ^ 
workshop to motivate them to design their own units of study would be more favorably 
inclined toward child care occupations. 

Subjects: 900 female ninth grade home economics students; and 53 teachers from 20 
Louisiana parishes, 600 of the students and 29 of their teac5icn participated in the follow- 
up^^judy 1 year later. 

Methods: There were two experimental and one control groups of icachers, each of whom 
used one class of Home Economics 1 students for the study. AH data were collected by 
quest ionnai res. Data were analyzed by computer using lUia lysis of variance. All in- 
struments were designed for the study, except Rotter's IE Scale and the Torrance Creativity 
Tests used with teachers. 

Finding*?: Students of teachers motivated lo design their owii study units to integrate child 
care occupation concepts into child development units svctc more favorably inclined and 
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involved in aciivities leading imvard child care occupations both immediaiely after the unir 
of study and 1 year later. 
Durailofi^ January 1975-June 1977, 

Couptrallfig group(s)^ (1) Louisiana State Department of Education, (2) Loiiisiana Tech 
UnivtT^ity College of Home Egonomics. 

Piiblkation^! A final report will be available from the Home Economics Division of the 
Louisiana Siuic Department of Education, 

39 0H^2 CHILDREN'S CARiiR ASPmATIOMS AND CAREERS THEY ACHIEVED A^ 
ADULTS ^ 

; niv^stiguior(N)^ Ralph C. Premon, Ph.D., Emeritus Prufessor, Graduate School of 

HducatiDii. University of Pennsylvania. Philadeiphm, Pennsylvania 19104. 
Purpose; To determine (1) the stability of children's career aspirations over a 4^yuar 
period; (2) the rcalisin and fancifulness of these aspirations: (3) to wIul; extent these 
aspirafiDns are rulfilled; (4) how faithfully aspirations are recalled in adulthood; (5) v^hai 
factors adults attribute to their cveiuual careers; and (6) how ihcy rate their satisfaciion 
with (heir careers. 

Hubjecis: 13 girls and 11 boys, frum upper middle class homes, age 10, when they first 
recorded their aspiratloiis; ugc 50, svhen responding to followMip questionnaires. 
Mei\)m\s: Children recorded their career aspirations two to four rimes between ages ]() and 
14 Quesiionnalres were sent io ihoNe who could be locatcJ .a age 50. QucNHDUh ^suic 
designed to supply answers to questions iisied above, 
nuraiUm; Deccniber 1937 (PollowHip, January 1977^jaiuiary 1978): 

39 OJ 1 COLLABORATION BETWEEIM TEACHERS AIMD PARENTS IN ASSISTING 
CHILDREN'S READING 

lnve>itiHMior(^)! John Tix/ard, Ph,D.. Director; W. Schorield, M.Se,, Research Officer; 
and Jenny Hewison, M.Se,, Research Officer, Thomas Coram Researjh Unit, University 
of Londnii Insiiruie of Oducaiion, 41 Brunswick Square, London WCIN lAZ, CnghuuL 
PurMose: Lo foster, on nti experimemai basis, the pracficc of having parents liear their 
children read at home; and to measure the efteet on ehildren*s reading attainmcni, 
Subjeefs: Owr 400 children aitending six state priniary schools in a nuiltiraciul woiking 
class area ol London — no selection by sex, IQ. etc. 

NteiliodH; CJiildrcn were initially tested at age 6 and are being followed for 3 years. 
Chiklren's reading ability is assessed using standardized group tests. There are tinec ex^ 
pcriniental groups, each containing two schools. Schools were landomly assigned to 
uroups. \u (he fiisl group, parent4eacher eollaboraiion is fostered. Patents are visited at 
lu)n)e and eiicouiaged to hear their children read at home. In the si^^ond group, children 
are i^iven extra help with reading m schoo! by a qualilied teacher. The ihiid group is a 
control, riie reading progress of children is assessed several times over the ^year period. 
C^ross^^ee^ional and longiiudinnl eomparisons are to be made using nndtivariate h-chniques. 
C ross^seeiional comparisons are being niade invohing other cohorts ol coutparai^le si/^e. 
Qualiiaiive exaininaiion of the problems of eiihancing home-school coliaboiaiion is also 
being carried out. 

nnraiiou: March 1976^March 1979. 

Coiipmiring uroii|j(s)f (I) Local nduciuion Authoritv, London Uoiougli of ILuingcN. (2) 
Depanineru ol" 1 ducai'on and Science= 
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A > MORAii: AND PKRFOHfVIAlMCK OF SAME AGE PtilU TUTORING PARTNERS AS 
A FUNCTION OF RELATIVE STATUS AND EQUITY 



lnM*slij»ufor(s): S)dne\ HosiMi, PhJ)., \\cm\\ and l^iwv Schnhni^ M.S., nrmlnaic SiMdrnt. 
I >^'piii iiiUMH n\' SiKU\\ l^sycluiiojn'; liiul h\ai) {'(nsejl, i d, I).. Assncldii' Pfnirssnf, 
' • if-nh-Mi . i ! diit- d r .x.ImJ.h- !p>.!ii!M. ]{>'].:> ^ u ■ •■ ■ . , ■ .p 

< fi'nf pia, ( i; akiila!^' Siiidics HiilldiiiM. AlluMis, ( ic(H )»ia M)()i)2 

Piirposi-: In siud\ I lir rtliU'h, (d' i f ^li' ainl i *'hi(iv rnnipr('"iv'^; (d ^ i<\\>- .i**. Ml ! - u ! iMCr p:,f; ■ 

JclafhM) !o I hi' du[HMidciil vai iabk-s i-l sal rd'acliiMi and \ki I ni [iiaiit r. 
ashji^ (n; aMh i^adr niai I h.i liai it s sliiiltair., inuii \\\\\\r and i)Ia*'k, Ifnni a iihjI itiniui 
l!lL!ll Siimol . 

'Vlefhods: SdiJ^ , uiMj; di\ idrd \uin hhd), UKdiiini. o! low i.a)iiii)vac[u;N ^Tonps oii llic hasjs 
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I^*' nioi. su^i'ks. SatiMaciuHi and [icrlui inance sv-ac ;fss(^ssod ai \scckl\' iincrvals. 
^luhi^a!ia^e vontiasts wv^v used u) anahvr (fie uaui. 

Miidiflus: iseaih- miheaie ihai ^/reaiei ^ai is htei ioil Inn nni pes !(M inan^ji^ uas rehited \0 
Inani: liie nn.Ji and heniki ni a sUHus enniiinenf sjuiaiiMn vsheie ihe luior \sas niosi euni- 
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a = ; .■{■■\ ir\,]u d fi 5 j heM.- enndiih h:- 

ilnruHuii: Markf) PHvAnunsi P^?7. 

< '()c>iK'riUi!!^ yn)!jp(s): National Insiitnie ok l.chieaiion; P. S. i )e])a[ a (nuni ok Healtf], 
1 dncaiion, and ^^'eifaf!\ 

UMibliciiHims: A papei piesenual ai ihe nieeinp's a\ ihe Sfanheasiern Psselu^In^iicaj 
A.Muaafion Mi;tni). kha iJ-. Nt.)\ pr^^- p^.m, ; I'mveH. ? ,: and Srhtdna, I). Mdiade 
aiul iHa Pa iiiancL' o( ^^anie a^'r [uaa linnina" i^ai tne! ■ as a knneiion o hMxr suiias and 
^sinii \ . 



MiVi-sfi^uhMMsK (.rui-r; L 1 1 'd i . Phd)., PioP. .sni; .Mid P^'Ha !K-n'a!\ PhJ)., DcparlfiuaU 
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^ hii^uiion; 1 ')^^' 1 9/8. 

Puhnenfifjns; A paper pre^emed a; tlie Annual Meeiiiii:, American hdueationa! KcM'areli 
"^^-^'^^-iNi-.:. San [ lan'. e.eo, Apt 11 IV^P: DeMk-n:. p t i ul. \ \\x relationship hetueen 
nonaan(!a:d diaie'.i and aeadenhc tlc^ ehM^nvatP 
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39 pn ? PEnCEPTION AND HaTNTION IN CHILDREN'S READING 



linuMiiiiiforM; David A. WiukiUikL PIlI).; ami i co/iard Kul/, Pit,!),, pjntc'.M)!, 
DcpariniL'iii of Ps>Llio!oL:s', I iiiivursiiy ol ( '(Hiiuviu/iii, Siorrs ( uniiccticiu (f6:'6H. 
Purpose; h) cxariiine iliu |iri)cessus iiivulvud hi slnyW word percc[Mi!)iK 
SsihjcM'fs: ( 'hildrr'f) ifi t-rad^'s 2 liuourh ^: ''MM^| and jni-u {rnfliT 

MulhiKls; All nirnriiiaiion proLCssnig approach was usud in exaniiiiu the dilTureikc be 
iwcoii i^ood and poor r<uiders. iknul aiul pocM readias wcic scIvcUhI an ihr basis ni' m-jm-'s 
on achicNunicdi icMs adiiniiistcred ai rlu aiiiple -cliools. RuaciiiMi linius la word or word- 
like Mnmili were :\w\\\/,:d. \'isnal sai^A^c ladilo^copic prcsciilaticni, and hennlirld 
pi t'^t'iiial hill u (.1 0 used . 

Mndititis: lilt- posiMoiial Msiia! rediiiidaiics ni unid% m f [ndiNh i. a \ariafilc (hai is iin 

P-iiHiil !u liiv osidu- ph.-^ Ih^ rw^-i !hi : ;u[)dane> w.\Ui. a; llu m ai il 
pi occ^^vinu siajK' ol iMieodiib' nnohii)}' kaici pei ccf)! hui . 
niinifinn: \ 'n}.\^n^. 

iui}\)vm\nu ^rntipo,): e.ann:i;ii InMlinfe ol f-diKaiioiL 1'' . S. 1 )ei)ait rm ni of fleaiih 
I ducaiiori, and W v\].r 

riihliCLilions: MasiHi, o. aiid KafA ViMiai proccssnu' ol Moii-linjniisiic vmiii^s: 

K^'diindaiu-/ rlffVM'. :/i readmr ahNii;, , ,/■>////;(// o/ / :xfh nn}rnhi/ PsVi hu/tn:i: dviwrai pi7(). 



39 PB -A CHILDREN'S PHEFKRENCeS IN STORY SETTINGS BETWEEN REALISM AND 
hANTASY. PRESbNT AND PAST. AND NATIVE AND FOREIGN 

irnes(i-u! ;(.); Rai[M) Prcstun, iMid)., hnRriois Professor, (iradiiale School o! 
i diicaiiiut= I'ltiscisiivo: nnsvi\an!;L IMiiiadchThia. I^Mln^vUani^ ]^M(M; and f^airiiaa A. 
t^i.n., Dnecfoi o! ( urriciihini, Pcnnridiic School Disirici, Pcrkasic- INainsvivania 

ISVM-P 

PnrpffH^: 1.^ dcicrniinc anv devclnpincfUal dnicicncc. in children's [■jri'lerence' I Mor\- 
■ ih.M ennid eniinihnie in deciMsMp dMaii i inncnluni m Incratnrc and social so; he.. 

Mil>iiH-fs; ApfiroMinaieh IlOO children Iroin a Ikainssisania tinviiship in grades I, 4, aiii) H 
>Uilio(k; i --^ Swauie Pielerence Invenforv, a ft)rccd clioicc insoiinienl. ^^:!s adnnniMCred 
'oifn s ; . Daia weic anaKved to defcrnii/ie ihe rclat ii^iKhn^ ni preT ;eiiLe^ m scfiool 
' -lUe. v^iironoioL-ical aee, intcllnKaiec. and readnic aehh;\cincni. 
- 'Mrahnii: ti ! ' Af^nl pns 



MmDIVIOIJAL S^\{f\lt}i\\fS IN RttADlNG AND SfM^LUNc] 

^n.rsiiMaHMcoi L'tMiee ^!al^n. Piitc, i 'um - i )o . i o: ai icll.iv.. and Nhaion hncdiiian. 
Phd)., Piolc^M-ir, Deparinicni id f '^^s■h^ )loe\ , rni\'a-.H^ f alilornia. 4(H ililcaid 
^^en!k^ I \y-^ Ainjcics. < ahfornh; 'in{i\i. 

|-iir|)Ose: lo assess fhc deselMpincni i?i aiaiei^iv- ie.uiiiie an ^ '^[^ellnu' Ironi earh 
ch!ldfuu)d \\\ adnhhond. 

SuhjtH'rs: v.Mina! and readiiu; d' a'-Ld .iud.nu in ■^w.^nJ >-OLde thiuiudi coiiet^e. 
NIellKuls; Xn asses anein desice ctnisi-^'fij' nt lunel uorcK eniheddcd in a suirv con!cx( ua^^ 
''■^'■^^ ''^ '^i^ ;!-^^'C! ■ u-.cd h\ nl deal sMdi unknoun ^soids in fcadnn^ and 

-^(vlhni: 



i4U 



KilifiinUN: Svmi-iikimu clianjics in Miaic)j^ics occur uiifi (tc\ cInpmtMn . Aii initinl |uie**sinp 
^^iinfc^'S IS ieplactM.1 uiih a tlcLOtliiiM stiafwtjiy, wlucii is ni iiun rcpliicoU hv on analogy 
'.{laiCMV. 

l>uniri(Mi: Scpicniivr i 97r)^Sypiciiiht:i 1977. 

C'nopenuiii^ (I) Piihlic [{ualtfi Service; U. S. Dcpaiiinrni nl Heaiili, iuliicaiinii, 



THu rU;CnEATIOMAL READING iNTtHEST OF CHjLDRElM IIM KjNDEERGARTEiv 
Tf IROUGH SiXTH GRADE BY CArEGORIES OF BOOKS AND BY TITLES 

hn.-sf|.;iUn!M'.f: |';:ni-la \Scrh)n DalioiK I.JJ)., AsmmuiH rinicssc)!, Ijcpaniiieni oi 
I'lliicaiiod. Uiiivcrsiiv oTroxas, San Aniomo. luxas 

I'Hrpost- io LkMcniiifnj the fiiles aiu! [lie caiui^orios of books thai clnklicii in grades kin^ 
ileriiaiien ilironi^h six preler lu reaLl. 

Siihjueh: I .HOO ehiklreii, ages 5 in clinsen riuuionily rrciiii Saii Aiiionu) ^chcn)l districts. 
Ai jeaM jOO o( eaefi sex at eaeh grade level were iiieliided in tlie population/ 
Melliocjs: (liildren \seiu iiiferviuwed iialiMduidly an u (aie-[n=()ne basis, Specirie eatcgories 
id hi)oks svere listed and die ehildren were asked (u suleui the caiegories of bookH they like 
(o read niosi. I he inierviewer then read tiie 55 eaiegories, atid the ehild responded verbally 
io (he c.i[C:'Oi ic^^ lie hked to read= I wo-uay eomingeney tables ucrc used lo eonipare sex, 
Mieioeeotionue suuns, Lirade level, and individual readiiiij level in relaiioii to rbe (■aiegories. 
Nonuatiw data were also gathered on each ehild. 

imtlin^s: Seveniy-tive pereeut of the ehildren were unable to ideiitify by liile their favorite 
h.n^k read lo ihein by parents or teachers, vn stated ilnu their teachers did not read to 
fhern In coiupann^: eaiegories, there uas a re!aii(Uiship iHMueen categories of hooks and 
■e\, lace, aue, and sociiJeccHuiniie stntus. 
Dtirulio!!: Sepiendier I M7fi I )ecenibei 1977^ 



39 PC . IMPLEMENTATjQN OF SCIErgCE A PROCESS APPROACH USING AN 
INDIVIDUALIZATION APPROACH 

Irix^^fii^atoMsi: \\\ /.viiWv. IMid).. A^Hociaie i'lsacs^oi, [ V]vtri inent of Scieiice 
i duLatiofi, [ [lisci sh\ of ( iCoi uia. Alliens, ( tcoi jjia 

Piirpnso; lo inipienieiii a science prt^urain \\\ the eienicman ^ch(H^i ulnch eluuinaies 
'-"ninnni^Mi-.^H dilficnlncs siich as [cadniu ami pefiuif^ Icainet'^ to punucss ai (hen- o\s n 

suhjeefs: ( hildrcii in uiadeN 1 {hisMinii 6 aiicriiinL^ i ^ conntv M;hoo| svsieius. 
MiMhntls; ( hildien's scoies on the e\a: M\e Nr^ftninents of the scienee piograni (in- 
diMdnaii/ed le^sons) uere cDinparod Uith cfiildren Mud\nii: the same prograni, lauuhi usinu 
anal! ^loup of large group insiruction, I eacfier Interventions ueie sur\eved = 
I nuliii^s; 1 ctitative results to dale indicate (heiu ate mmuc advaniaijes tor the indivicluali/ed 
ipi'ioawli h.is^si on a coiupanson ol ^cofc^ Moni mdu uhia|i/eLl insiiuetioii, snuHl group 
■■■■ i i i ion. ,ii h i iai gc ui onj) n t^ ii uci ion. 
Unrafinn; Na^aist M^/^ CiJinpiekal, 
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Special Edycation 



3r . ,M KARNES FOUOW UP STUDY 01 rAfll V rUUCAThm PH(3GRAMS Ai TUf 
UNIVERSITY OV ILLINOIS 

in^US(i-:Wonsh Mcri..' Ir kaiih-., 1 dJ)., |'i.Wr.,n,. I Jq^ili l Minn .il Spr.T!! l-ciiuaOcML 
iiisinuic K)i rfilhi HvhavuM niitl I )cs oIoiiiihjiii, ( oinn-l WSilh^ Srlm^^K A()\ f nt-:,(rr 
SiftHM, i h.ifnpahMi, lllniiMs filM.!!); and \\\)uy I a/ai . PhD , I^mlcssof. rolk-c nt Idiniai! 
I'C'^lot'v. (^uik'II Univcrsiiy, Idiaca, Ncv^ Vnik i4K:^^: 

l*nr|)(isu: la ^n|ju^^ up, aika a nniiiiiiiiH: M) ye^i iI!^c^^ai. diiliiivii ulio had parlinpaicd al 
^ f^' ' '"^^^ ^'^c ^iincriMi andu! prt^i'iains loi ihc disadvaiuawMd; Kariu;s 
^f'-^ ii^'^^i'i^^ ^TN^x iM-rdK n=[rn'M iiaMMrnaiii! (hr-UAlO, M( ui! rvu n i , ^ niinniinii . 
IfHCgraUHl, (M Kai IU1 

^uhjects; 120 iiovs and aiu-, IJ lo ai (he tinic foNuw up. ^- fio wtar involved in 

one ul li^u niiulci i)rcscijoo! fMDiManis ironi jOfo ui j9()7. Snhiccr, sN^ae rroni uetHiorniaillv 
chsatlsaniaMed luKkurouiuls uhcn uiunMcd in a preschool proLUanL 

Mulhods: All possible tiiu:u( ehiklrun sseie loeaied. haeli was |iiven (he Wcehsler in 
(elh^^encc Scale lo:- rhildren R, and a siiueiured inicnie.v eoveiini; edneiifUMh work, and 
cxpcneruial historv. Daia ^^ete also gaihered fioin school records. Parents were juivcn a 
sfrucinred nueisieu aaieerinnM [he cducaiioiial, fncdical, and personal developniei\i ol (he 
^-■liild. Data Hcfc analv/ed usnir' a vanei) oi [echnitjiie. (inJuunuz coni|)arison wuh in- 
U)f(nation (roni children Iroin Mniilai toI!owai[i sindies) wfncfi wil! conirihnte in lUc (laia 
baiik. Included in [he analysis svill he a comparison nl tiafa arioss children in (he live 
ddierent [notlel programs. 
Punuion: Inly I97fi-.itiiie 1977. 

iu)\ivm\n^ ^lo^^p^s): (D kdncatioii ( nninirvann ol 'hr Snnrs. (:;] OWwr nl <^hihJ 
1 U-.e!upnient: Ofriee of MinTian DevelopniCfH ; Ij. S. Dc[)ariinen[ ol Meahh. Hdncalion, 
and \\'eirare= (3| Nufnerous lueal school disincls. 

Pnhlicillions! Kesnlis uill fu- ph-pared tor d'- enima! nn m \Ur podc^siona! liieraitin.' and 
ihronyli Irdi-f al ehanfieh^. 

39 OF 1 PARENTAL EVALUATIOIvIh OF PSYCHuhDiJCA i iOMAL RLPORlS 

fnsesii^LiNiHs): Komcria ! uiv e!L IMi.D.. AssiMani l^ri)i . .oi ; atid Arihui Snu'o , NLA.. 
Ciiaduate SiadenL (naduale School ol l chka[uvi; and lack Wedcr, Pd,D., Ad)unri 
\>Msran{ Pioic^snr. Dueaof. Psvch«^!opirai Snuecs ^laiion Dav rhihh-rr. ^ hnu . 
i in^iMMU ot ( 'all hu ina. 40:^ I Hhjard Ascniir, I os XihM'les, ( ■a![}i)i nia 'MNi^.p 
?^irpnsi': f o nn.-sih'.ne and dciuiiinn^ ssh;ji expecianoMs, coiiceriis, and ideas p ... ni \u^\r 
leL'ardinn p-\choediiea( loaal ahiaii'uis 

Meniods: Parenis had hronidn fhen- children io a I earfunii Disorder rhnic ohiain a 
p'Ac})oedii.;a!ional esahiaiion. The\- nore adiniinaered a n^neni (pies! lonna n e ai ihc 
.oncliish)!! n\ ihe |>svc!i(u;dticaMiMiai esahianon .sliich liad hecn cnmUwwd b\ school 
inveliolouv iiucriis. I rcijiicfKies and pereeniaei-. i pare/i! resjuaisi-. ucre calcniafeii hn 
each item of [fie cjiiesiionnaii e. 

t'jiHiinus: Kesulis nulicaled posnive nupie^Mon. fceaidnu: ps^ cfiocdlicaMonai esalna[lon^, 
(heir nsefnlne^s. aiid rfieir eof,hM,f^ Die Mndniiis .uiMiesf iliat parenis (|) sahie tiie 
i^^\choeducatun^al cvahiaiuHi hecaase ol ihe inrornuuion ii priUides. {2) .how inferesi m 
icarnnui ssavs m \Oiich lUev Lilii h 'in ilieii chihl unh hi^ \u-i [ircddetn^., and explore 
;-Mnv ddlerefif .ei M-zes and pinfe^'- ms a^ fle-v atf^MnfM io lu'lf^ f [let: cfiiid, 
D(ir;ilioii: ncfohci PKVj NLirch 1'^' 
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LEARNING DISABILITY pnoriLUS 



hivt'siit-tfnris); U^illinin SNolnula, M = I).. Assuciaic I^roU-ssdi , Depai Iiulmii cil' Nenrnlogy 
and nc>li;in=cs, MeUiual C.eiiier, Wesi Vii.uiiia iMiiversity, Mcirgaiitinvn, West Virginia 

l^^^^V^^^^ ii» Mudy uiihius, pi i/scnianonN, acadeinic pcrf oriiriiicu duviaiiuns. 

n. iMophysicril tiiidiiiKs, soil sinns, and tliu heha^iuial ruacliuiis in diildren wiiJi specif ic 
I Miiii'j: diNahiliiic^, in oidur lo iinpKnr i cc()i!ni{iuii arid rcincdiatioii icchiiiqucs. 
Siiri|iH-ts; 500 )!irls add hny^, af^cs if- 1^ with an intclliiuaicc range of mild retardation tu 
)u-nnis, were sclccicd bv fclcrmls. ( iiildrun with a variety of actual and suspect liandicaps 
uT tncrt dainaL^c risks were rcpruscntcd. 

Mofhocisi Snhjccts were exatnincd hy one n( three tMiysjcians; a specialist in developnicntal 
disahihiies and reiardaiion, a pediatric neurologist, or a pediatric neurologist with special 
expertise ui learning disabilities aiid develnpnieiHal deviations. 1'he ehildreii wcm- subjected 
to a baiiei V ni' p -choliinniistic and acadeinie perfurmancc evaluations, Parent atid (eachcr 
cvalnaf inns were ^ litained via cjiiesiininiaires. Types of errors made on tcsts^were analy/ecl, 
and cupf laiional analyses were done on test perrormance, physician, an^ teacher-pareni 
CN ahiaf ions. ^ 
}"irulinKs: Spccitic profiles atid related problems are emerging for specific inMilts. Specific 
beliavioral deviaiioiis, often overlooked, are also itiore important than renli/^cL 
Duniiidri: Jaiuiarv |M72^Jiilv 1977 (I^hase I). 



39 QF 3 AN INVESTIGATfON OF THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 94 142 ^'CRITERIA FOR 
DETERMINING THE EXISTENCE OF A SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY" AS 
APPLIED TO STUDENTS IN A PRIVATE CLINIC PREVIOUSLY DIAGNOSED AS 
LEARNING DISABLED 

investi^iMor^s); Kaye rheimer, I^lid)., Adjunct Assistant Prufcssor, Depanment of Special 
1 daca(ion and C^nnininiicaf ivc Disorders, Uni\crsi!y of Tidsa, 600 South College, Tnlsa, 
Oklcdionia 74104. 

l*urpose: \o dcicri:nnc how many children ciirrcntly diagnosed as learning disabled in a 
privaic chnic scitint: wouki he excluded or accepted in a public sehuol learning disabiliiies 
..lass as a icsult o\ ihv aiipNeaiton ut (he tornuda used as criteria in Public Law 94=142. 
*^iihjeeis: 22 learning disabled children enrolled in dulsa University's Stoia Center. Sample 
^cleciinn uas liascd ofi studL-nis wiih I(^) and academic test scores administered in ihe same 
calendar vcai . 

^lefhnds: Puhlu- I a\s <)4 14: proposes ih,- InNnwun: fiirmula to he used in diaiinosing 

' sti hifu.' disahiliiK-', 

l)!ai:noN[!i csaluaiions thai had hecn coniiiieied on (he sidijecis in four areas oi func- 
fiofHiiL] were applied w the f^Mfuula. Aieas assessed uerc intellectual, academic, perceptual, 
and lafUMiayc Jiie uUclhiM.-nce measure chosen Nvas the \\eehsler Intelligence Scale for 
f fiildren, Acatlennc measines were the Wide Range Achievcnicrit Test, tlie r^cahody In- 
diudual Achiesemeni Tes!. and theSpache Reading fest. 

l indin^s; I'lvc n( \hc 22 snidcuf. tpiriiined withtMn subirclisc recomriiendations on the part 
ol^ leariung disafiihly tean^ meinbcr^ 
I>urMfM)n: November 1M76-Mnrch 

i n()perutin*> uronp(s): Universitv of rulsa, Ja\ !ic Nnn Sioia [ camina C cnici . 

DMs; [mtered as pnlihc record iii -i Ciefieriii .Xccs^nnfing C)ftice pulTlicatinn 
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HimUl Af lNCi TO POflMiiAl (STP) 



hiu'sri?4;ihPiha: U illi,nn ilih/hir. iMij). Dhr- h.j, 1\h ijiiiinnL II A . ( lnM 

"^'I^'i^' ^'i' 'H'i\ir!\ SniilluMM Mri)!j| IumIiIi arnl Nrl.iMmHiJM (riifri. "H)i) |s| Avcniir 

Hi ■ I' J. liMi;' ; M I M^f idi . 

^i.iihus: M Jii!Jh/n. .. ( n .. . ^^ l^. . u r ; ^ rninikMi in ih.M !^ pM>ri.Hn h^uii hi is L Mr'- 
III liiiii' ^1 ). 1 "fi._ 

'■^^''^''^ ''''^'^^^ -li .Hih^iHL Ol .HlUf isprs i.i' liaililirdppvMl p r s h o; i|r ( s ill IlHat MfCas ulU'U; 

''^'^'^i f^^i'ns ol iiriiinirnl luc iiii.u nihihK^ pMnaif^ oiirnfiHl lo \ \\r phMosiiphv nru! }Hmh 
^ ! i' .nui sirn .1 H r p.iirni \r:whc^ rniiM ! , I he proiM-nni is niiplrniffilcU on a 6- week 
■"'-^ ' 'Si^^ ennMiiiieil i! Mk' h ueek ma! e. sii. eesstal. 1 lie huine ennsuhant prep.e ■ 
MKltMUiiah/etl .•iniieiiiuni Ini eaeh S I 1^ Mihie.a ssfneh is iinplrmuine.l hy (lie p-nenK. I he 
J^'^nir .oaMilp::,: ^ i .if-, ilie h.Hiir ureklv lo e^aluale piu; ir>, inuMul (MliieafHMial iM^aK anu 
!n 111! f (Hlih;e i)< pi o;m afi)-.. 

HnilinyK: ! h^ I ' hi pituaani einaileU 61^ linine iisi;s an;! iesiilted iii Vjs uitlhidual 

n^'^-n^MMM . ;^ 1 ^ria .e uiHrji uer, ^Mliien p.uenh.. i h-/ \ i Mi uiUiudnal 
[Me .;a'"iMfi. ie.alleJ in 2A>^!^ oeeiiirences of paitMil inieiaetiMn Sr\en!\ i-irhi f^cnvni 
die I'^u ifaion^ uiilleii ssete siuee^sfiiL 
nitriififHi; I ^ ecuu innniie 

Cnoneniliri|4 Mion|}(s): (|) Hnieiii! ol lalneaiinii fur I Iniulieappen; Olliee iUneafinn; 
i JiK jiiiMi [li\]sit>n: I ' S DcaviiiiiUM!! .)i f leallh f-dih^tfioiu MM. I Wrhiiie. { ^) I iile X\. 
rtihlieufinfis; Piihlie.ahei 1; ! . mi . i^ailahle from !)i. iinehie. 



39 o\i ? t crnorNj anf) rimiruiwi^ of^ pirR5^0Nf\if:i in tarly Hpr ctAi fducatidn 

hisrMi-iilnrp.): \| ranKU Sinnnnir.. IMi.l)., As.oeiafe PrnlesM.i and ( o-Dneehw nl ihe 
'^i^''-'^'' Mil.ii : I jiniK Pr.aeep Deparpneni id SfU'cial Tdiiealioii. t.ih^orfiia Snae 
^ Mi^iM , M Sun - 1 'inN-eisns Mr ise. I ns AiieeK's. ( alii Mini ti ^HHijj. 

Pnrpuse; uleiaiK .aanpeiefieie^. fof ^p^n'ial edueaiinn pefMianel ii^ane .\ 

niiiludj -eipiMi:n \ it Jin Mj piMj, h. 

^HhjtHa^: h!N (raiheiN; jJ2 fiaienis and H) .npp^ni p^MMumel [inrn .M iidapl and 
pies^ luH>! .peeial edne;ilion pituaniiis in ( alilnrnia. 

\ltah<Mls: I onipeten^'ie^ needed were ideaidied diruj^eh m M,if\ev. All ealee^ale^ cd han 
aK,ip ueie vMseieU ioi ehildien, ai:e^^ 0 h> ii: [n)di piihhe aad jaiMiie sehcjoN. hau'hef 
ntiiniau iaLiilrv were naersunNfd, a rexiev^ fif^' lileraiure uas itajdnefed. aial laoi^raias 
^^efc Maied. A elieckliM ol needed ^ > unpeieikics eninpiled. 
I)nr:irij>n: Mas J M74d)eeeniher 

C'noijcrnlinu |ir()up(s): (I) I irsi C/haiiee Piujeei: Bureau ui i dneaiuai lui 1 1 aiidieaiauM : 
^Mp^e of I diu;a:iiap r.S. nepaiiiaelH urileahh, i du^.aiuin cinil \\elfare. (.!)( itliinrma 
i iMisiMPuin (>! M ( a V P. Mroieers. {}) Calilnrnia Siaie Departnient nf Hdiieatioir 
Piihlkauinnv \ poa;. [iapei uiii he pidihshed in ihe Sieu- c . aidcMnia, l^e[iai UneiU iu 
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^M^A NAI lOiNiAl. STUDY UN Hh\ HCll D ISSUf S iW SOCIAI Sl RViCI S TO CI Ml DRl W 

AND 1 IHHH FAn/fllJI:F; 

^'iVvSli|^iMi>Ns): AlllUi SvUiacdvu rilJ)., Sciiini S ! a I ! U' i; i ii , -muu-n f niiN.iliniK, '>VcM;}!. 

■ or., (INK) Ncnci S[|iHi, R(ickvilh\ MaivlanH 2()H.^1 

■nirjv^sc: To dricnninc ih^' niiinhri ni JhMm-m i^- ,J inr ; .,hih- ./hikl wcllaiv 

svstoiTh the rypus of sei vicc-^ they receive, niul Hh I md ^1 peiNonnej provuHn^^ die services, 
^iibjecls: Appr()xiinatelv \2Sm ehildren uiuier aue IX. uht) leeeive services {hrough pul)Nc 
child weijare agencies. (Hei M)i) puhhc ueltaie aLiencies in 41 siaies are being sanipU d. 
MefhofJs: A two^siaue probahihiy sanifile desuni has been adopted, ni which a cuufily or a 
ginnp oi contiguous coiuKics is surveyed in the llrsi si.t^^e, and a etiikl within a ccuJniy ur 
grnnp nf contiguoiis ccMnuies is surveyed ui (he second siaizc. !)aia will be eolliLUfd via a 
chikl (inesiionnaire. YhMh WcMai arid local otnce pciMMuiel Wijl lie invojved ni (he data 
collecf ion. 

Cooperating group(N): il) ( liildrcn's Jhireau; Ofisce of ( hild l>e\ clopnieni ; (iilice of 
Hunian L)ev;lopment, [i, S Dcp.ninicnf of llealrin i-ducaiion. and Wellarc. (2) Vein. 
Marwick, Mitchell ( 'o. 
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ol ( '(MnmnriicatiiMi^ 



fnvc^*tiHiitor(s): Riia jafiies SinuMi, Ph. Ik, Prt^tessor. h 

Resuarch, 222h Armory, Universitv of Iliinois^ (hbinia. Illinois 6j8{)I; and Ifoward 
Altsieni, Phd).. Associate Protessor and Assisiani Dean. School ol^ Social Work, 
University ot^ Maryland, 525 Wesi Kedwood Street, Haifiinore, Marviand 2I20I. 
Purpfise: lo trace the development ot^ and alternatives lo [ransraci(d ailoption ( I HA); to 
discuss the pc^litical and cidtural considerations of I RA; and to cNannne lacial awareness, 
uientity, and attitudes of nonwhite children i rau ,i uciallv udopted and ol^ their adnpfive 
white parenis and sihiinus. 

Subjceis: ?n4 white adcnMive lanuhes, inchidiMi' 1'^^^ i riinM aciallv adopted nonwhite 
chddrcn. ages } to 7; and 167 white biologic clhldrui, age^ ^ t() ni^idopiive paierus. 
MelinHis: Case liistones, quest uainaires, and iiUei sieuN (both strik lined and open) wcie 
aiiuiv/ed. .^tatiMicid tieaunciu oi nie data iiiciuued pefLCnis, iTicans, and chi^sguare 
analyses. 

Findings: Trausracialiy adopted nouwfiitc children and their wfntc adoptive sihlings 
dunved no signitlcant dincrcnccs in attitude loswnd or pfclcreiiee tor one racial group. 
Nonwhite children racially perceive theinscives as aceinaicK as do iheii uhne sibling^ 
Durafinn: 1972=cornpIcted. 

tooperaiinK graiip(s): National Institute oi Mental Health; Dealth Services and Mental 
Meahii Administration; Public neahh Service; S. t)epannicnt oNIealth FducatUMi atid 
Welfare. 
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ASSESSMtiNT OF VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH SUCCESS IN FOSTER CARE 



Irni'^iti^ator(s): Alice Juriius, Director, Snu^tl Scvvkvs, illiiiois ('hikircnS Uniur aiKi 

Aid Society, 1 122 Nor[ii i.)enrborii Street, CMiiea^u, Illifiois 6()61(), 

Pnr[M»si- i o olnaiii siaiT preciiciion^ ui cnacorii- a( iiniial rcki lal, aiui ui it: .i sianu n( liw 
variables related in sueuessrijl foster care placeni ri(N. 

'^f^hWvts: All childrei^ a^es 0 i() iH, in Uv^lcv i.arc n- Mlnu)!'. ( liikheirs Iloine and Aid 
S^vlety. rroiii Novutubtrr 1973 to Noveniher 1976 !liere ucie bi'lvveen 150 and 2(){) ciises. 
Mi-ihoils: Asscssmcnl schedules were develupvd bv (he lofal losfer care staff. 1-oiir 
^chcdule^ are canipleied hv the caseworker witliiri the first nionilis aiul yearly, 1hey 
nicliide ;issesJ.incni ol II) (he iiatural rarnily, i2) (he eliild, (3) lUc foster uiiily, ar,d (4) the 
iusicr faiiiih [jh liild. 
= >ijnUHHi: Novcjuhci 1971 Ciiiuiimiiiu. 



THE IMPACT OF THE NEW YORK COURT REVIEW OF CHILDREN IN i^OSTER 
CARE: A FOLLOW UP REPORT 

inveHlij4arc>r(s): rriicly Bradley f usiinger, D.N W.. Associate ^M(^^e^^o^ Scfiool of Social 
Work, Nf'H V;H k lintvcrsity, 3 Washiiiyton S(| ii rc Nurih, New York, New Yavk 1()(K)3. 
) mpmvi To c-aniine the iinpaet o:' the revi,n^ i.y ihe New York 1 aniily Couri on the 
niovenuMU of Lhiidreii out of foster care, 

Siihjuci?*: 2}5 childreri, ages 1 week to 13 years at placciuent, who erilered foster care for 
the first time in 1970, who remained in fo*:er care eoiiti/inonsly for at leasi 2 years, and 
wfio were in a foster Imnie cm- i^roup honie when the agciicy handliuM their case subniiited a 
Iietiiion to (he Family Court. 

MerhodH: All eases fittiniz the above sample criteria were reviewed by the Lamily Court by 
12 -31^73. Data for (fie foIlow=up were collected irom the L'aniily Court recc\uls and from 
the tiles of the New York City Division of Special Serviees Ibr Childreti, Departnient of 
Social Services. A primary analysis was made using crt)ss^iabulat ior«s and appropriate 
statist ical technicjues, 

i' indiums: Lindings include inrontiaiion on children in foster care, court review procedures, 
' 'Cial agency compliance svith court orders, aniount of surrender and freeing, eiiikl 
ioc \tion by June 1975, anci the impact of ihu court on ehikhen In foster care. 
Ouranon: june 1975<()mpleted. 

<'o(>perulirio group(s): (1) New York i-arudy Court. (2) New York City Division of Special 
'Services for Children, (3) New 'f^ork State Teniporary C umnisslon nw C:hild Welfare. 
Publieulions: ffiu impact of the New York C ourt review of cliildre[\ In foster care. A 
foHtMV (jp report. Chilrl W^eitare, Septemher 'OcroHcr 1976, ^^(^), ^15.^.14. 



39 RE 3 REVIEW SYSTEMS FOR PREVENTING UNNECESSARY FOSTER CARE 

InvusiiyaiorMs): \\\ liugene Claburn, P\\.D._, Director, I-oster Care Researeh Project, 
Bureau of Researeh. Planning, and Program Development, Division of Youth and Family 
Services, i South Montgomery Street, Trenton, New Jersey ()8625. 

PnrpoHe: To test the effects on ease ouiconies of periodic revieus of efiildren in out=of' 
home placements. 

Hubjccis: 663 children: two representative cohorts entering supervision of a statesvide 
puhlic child welfare agency. 
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MelhodN: Diua vverc collected ihmugh (1) a review of the liicniiiire on faster care case 
management aiul review systcmH, (2) eonceptual clarincution, (3) comparisons of case 
planning and case outconies bcisveen representative cohorrs of reviewed and nonrcviewud 
luster children, (4) analysis of agency memoranda and internal reports reflecting the 
iHocess of planiiiiu4 and implementing review, (5) survey of : eprcseniaiive caseworkers and 
supersistirs participating in /eview and of key agency adminisirinors, and (d) analysis of 
linancial cusis and benefits related to case review. 

¥md\n^i The conmion perception that (here are large nuinbci5 oi children in fns!cr cnre 
becaiisu of inadeciuate case management is not substantiated hy rje literature often cited in 
support of it, Also, there is little reason tu believe that case rcJcw can coinpcnsate tor 
other deficiencies in ihe system. There are irreconcilable dispurit! among the purpose of 
case review, its method, and the nature of child welfare caseworf: eg., (I) to achieve the 
purpose of review, the monitoring unit needs enough information to determine whether ihe 
worker is handling the case properly, whether suggested improvements will be effective, 
and whether the worker carries out insiruciions or advice; (2) casework requires skillful 
exercise of independ^m judgment\in complex decisions based on boili general praclicc 
principles and detailed, often inhei'tntly ambiguous informaiion abou^ a specific case; and 
(3) ihe standardised reporting formats and inadequately nnerationiui^ed universalisiic 
decision^making criteria used in review systems do not providt a basis for valid evaluation 
oi the management of individual cases. The New jersey review system did nor have 
discernible impact on the cases reviewed, Hxcept for differences atlribuiable to a modest 
age difference between the reviewed and nonreviewed samples, the case uutcomes of the 
reviewed and nonreviewed children were virtually ideniical. Although case goals reported 
m case review conformed more closely to abstract child welfare values than < uHer goals 
tor the same recorded in the narrative ci^Q records, the review goals predicied outcomes 
slightly less well than did the earlier case goals. Caseworkers were generally neutral in their 
opinions about review, but some felt *i had improved their planning while others had felt 
pressured to leport unrealistic goals. Since case review did not affect outcomes it was 
ielaiively inexpensive, Sizable amounts of public funds for additional servires and 
resources would have been required to move large numbers of children to more desirable 
situations. 

Dnration: July 1975-conipleted. 

('ooperaiing groupCs): Social and Rehabilitation Service; U. S. Department of Health, 
Hducation, and Welfare. 

Publicalions: ( 1 ) Foster care case review in New Jersey: An evaiuation of lis implemeniQtion 
and effects. (280 pp,), (2) Foster care case review: A critique hf concept and method, 
1977 (17 pp.)^ (3) Case reopening: An emergent Issue In child welfare services. J976 
( 16 Pi^). Available from: Social nnd Rehabilitation Service, 



39 RE 4 SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR CHILD FOSTER FAfwIILy CARE IN THE 
SOUTHEAST 

InvestigiUarts): George Thomas, Ph.D,, Project Director; Robert Bransford, M.S,W., 
Project Coordinator; and Shrikant Parchure, M,A., Data Analyst, Regional Institute of 
Social Welfare Research, Inc., 468 North Milledge Avenue, P.O. Box 152, Athens, 
Georgia 30603; and Leonard Pollane, Ed.D., Data Analyst, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Cieorgia 30602. 

Purpose: To develop a feasible plan of action to close the gap between supply and demand 
tor loster care; to assess ihe current supply of foster family homes in the Southeast United 
Stales (types, number, characteristics); to estimate the nature and extent of undetected and 
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linmei siceds for foster family care; md tu idciitifv prograni cnn^fraini^ ;n closing (lie mi 
iHnwccn supply and demand 

Hiibjecls: Data sources include (I) siutt^ tbsrer care onkials in the ciehf sukK ■ n( Hqiiiiri IV 
(11= S, Department of Hcaith, FHncaiion, HnH Wclfnrr): (^) a sfnilified s.imvAv of 6rl\{nn!!^^ 
lostcr cart: programs, eight in each state (one mcdnpalitan, two urban, live riiraf); and C?) 
i J55 foster families and 2,010 foster children in the 64 couniicf^. 

MHhodH: Data wer«! collected via personal inrcrviews of state and cnimty of li-ials and vjp 
direct mail questionnaires to these sources and the 1,155 fosier faiuijics. l oHter paicnts 
reported the data for foster children. The Regional Instiiiite ut Soc iai Welfare Ke^earch, 
Inc. developed the following questinnriaircs to be used in the projectJ^: survey of srau? 
foster care programs, survey of county fimk:\ ihm^ \m\yi:i,ns^ foMer p^urni?i" snr'^i'v. 
and foster child information sheet . 

Findiiigs: Regarding supply: During the time ni the study, ! 6,232 iiccnsed ffysui familv 
homes were serving 31,911 luster children Region IV. ih- current supj^n' of rosier 
family care services throughout the region is highly traditinf^: The fypicaJ foster family 
home is a financially stable (exclusive of board paytnents), (wu parent (wofking husband 
and housewife) household serving essentially nonproblcmaiic foster children; i.e,, childreii 
capabb of out-of-homa placemeni adjusirncnts without special program supports. There is 
little evidence regionwide of program innovation in the djration of rccruiiini^ non 
traditional tyj>es of foster hnmes. There iirr virlually no spcci ^ij^rd rnstc! nm^ily servic e, 
fcgionwide for menially and physically handicapped, delinqucni, and/or abused childre?!, 
and no organized programs to trail? lister parents to serve such children. No state in the 
region has a diffcrentiated set of standards for iieensing specialiM foster family homes, a 
clear statement of the roles and responsibilities of foster parents, or a Ibstcr parent policy 
and procedure manual to guide foster parents in the conduct of their work. Staie mruu nc^ 
upon program management is commonly limited to enforcenient of minimum licensing 
standards and the payment of board rates. Counties eKereisc wide discretion in such 
matters as recruitment, training, the use of standard licensed homes for specialised pur- 
poses, and establishing criteria for case and program evaluation. Jnister parents estimate 
that they provide over ^0 percent of all supportive services (e.g., travel). 70 to 9() percent of 
ail counseling/remedial services normally thought to be provided by various helping 
professions, an<l ihLit they subsidize over 30 percent of the total cost of care out of poekct. 
Regarding demand: F^rojecting study data to 1970 census data, the study estimates that 
75,097 children, or 6.8 per h(XK), are currently in need of some form of out-of honie 
noninstitutional placement. Among that number, current foster family care proKjarns 
detect an estimated 34,369 children, or 3.7 per i,()DO. In short, current programs are 
detecting an estimated 45.8 percent of lotal needs. Among detected children m need oj 
fosier family home placements, an estimated 7 J percent, or 2,458 children, were not 
placed due to the unavailability of standard or speciali/ed fosier family homes. The total 
liUiuhci of uoucUcted children in ne{;u niciudes estimates oi ^iiAlH children m low uicome 
families (AFDC-PA), 16,080 abused and iicglccted children in non-AFlX'-PA homes, and 
4,220 institutionalized children with special needs. Anmng children now in fosier family 
care, an estimated 60.4 percent, or 19*293, could be better served in other types of 
placements, including (1) An estimated 32, 2 percent of all children in care (N - 1(},283) 
could benefit from a return to their own homes now. (2) An est imatcd 9.4 percent of all 
children in care (N ^ 3,W) could benefit from termination of parental rights/adoptions 
prm-cedings. (3) An estimated 14.7 percent (N - 4,69!) of all children in care are placed 
out=of home county due to a lack of local standard and/or specialised foster fatiiily homes. 
(4) An estimated 4.1 percent (N 1,319) of all children now in local ^aandard foster 
family homes are in need of specialized foster fatiiily honies. Additionally, an estimated 
38,7 percent of all children in care (N ^ 12,350) have been in care at least 2 ycnr«;, and 16,7 
percent (N - 5,329) have been in care over 5 years. An nndciermin^d number of these 
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chiltlicn coiild benufii l"i diu a sound prugram of permanent f usier family cnre, Summar> 
observatmiis Rq^ionwiHc, cuitcmi foster family care programs detect an c^'imated 45. 8 
percent of all children in ncud of oiit-Qf=homc nuninsiilutionali/^ed placements, Amoni; 
deftvial ohi!(In-ii, 7 J prrrcnt rirc not plam! dw: U) a lack of placeincni facilities. Among 
cliildreii currently placed, 60.4 percent could profit rrom some other type of placement 
iiriatigcmeiii. Assuming n(i change in suvh program features m rundino, licensing, 
m;ruiiment, and frainini^ a 50 percent improvement in detection of unmet needs coupled 
wifh a ^0 pcrcciu iniprDVcmeiit in replacing children now in care to more appropriate 
cii iionnientH would yield a doubled— perhaps tripled-^deficiency in placement resources, 
In shoru tin: tiuriiber of children needins but not getting foster ftimily care due to a lack of 
iH.^.-nuiH -i-ilin-s would increase under these conditions from an ehtimaied 2,458 to 
I his •iiderscores the obser\^ation that increased efficiency in social service programs 
huiucntly produces an increase rather than a reduction in service demand and attendant 
ci)sis. IniprDvements in present program detection/replacement efficiency, even at the 
unlikely magniiude of 50 percent levels, would not in themselves resolve the problem of 
•nmief need for standard and specialized foster family homes. Program modificarion 
mwaid developing s|>ecialized foster faniily care programs, utilizing the existing foster 
taniily honic supply, and built upon a base of increased program efficiency, would reduce 
i)vcral! ufunc? need hy an estimated 10 to 20 percent and unmet need for specialized foster 
family care by up lo 50 percent. The capacity to modify the exiting supply of tbstcr family 
homes to reduce unmet need is limited by the fact that slightly over SO percenf of current 
roster pareins indicate they would not accept children with special needs or severe 
problems. Program expansion^-^and attendant high startup costs^would be required to 
reduce mirnct need below the levels estimated to be achievable through program im- 
fnuvenients and nuKlification. Currently, the demand for foster family care services k 
dictated by supply; i.e., the number and types of children placed are determined by the 
luimher and types of homes available. Turning this equation around to make programs 
responsive to and rcnective of demand seems most feasible by implementing a nnrposefully 
pliased plan of pn^r ; wi improvcnicnts. modification, and expansion in that order, 
Duration: July 1 975-completed. 

Pnblicalloiis: Supply anrJ demund for child f osier Jam ily aire in the Soufheasi. Athens, 
(icorgin: Rc-y mdl hi j;Mi!c of Sucial Wdfarc Resenrch. Irv., ^^ll f!K.'se:srch mono^nu)!!). ' 



^iri; ]'^JiPlA)YtO ij^^kV CARE nUCfPIENTS 

fnvesil|i^a!or{s)r Ilcririctta HarboLir, f:u-Dircctor; and (lladys O'Neill, NIA., Co 

Director. Welfare Research. Inc.. ! 1 2 State Street, Albnnv, New Yink 12207. 
Purpose; in provide a more coinpreKensive understanding of uncnif)lnycd family heads 
who are users of day care services. 

Suhjeel?i: 550 adults in New York City who receive publicly rMudcd day care service. In- 
dcpth analysis was done on a subsample of 150 recipients. 

:vielhads: This project focused on day care users in the most frcquendy indicated unern- 
i)ioVcd eategonc^.: (I) those who seek employment (for a penod not to exceed 60 days), and 
(2) those who engage in vocational training, fnformation on day care recipients (parents), 
children and families was obtained both from the Agency for Child Development Resource 
( \ ntcr and from interviews with a subsample. The stratified subsan^ple was drawn from 20 
Jay eare centers with the highest frequencies of the population of interest, 
lluraiion: March 1 976-completed. 

PiihIicaihinH' information is available from (he invcsiigatiirs. 
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THE CHILD PROTECTORS 



!iivvs<3mMtir(s): Jauoh C.L Wiciu i, IMiJ),, Adnniiistmiiv.^ S(ipa visor. fXTicr nf SiafT 
[k'vcloiiiuciii aful l i.iiih, SfKUiu SciSh cs iof lnkiiuii, New V'nrk ( nv 1 Jupai linuiH oi 
Social Services, 109 TaM l^ih Siicot, R<nHn }lj lA, New Vork. New Ycak HHKn. 
Piirfiosi- lo esaiuiiie (he cneciivenes, i}\ eiiild jHoieefive and nniK servie. . leiaied to 
aeliievinj^ inipioved proleelion Inr ahused and rnnldeaied ehiUlren. 

Siihjecls^ 175 tainilies with chikjieii tinder age 16, who liad heeii reporiud [he C'eiiira! 
keizisiry lor Cliild Abuse and Maltreadnen! hy the IJivhion ol Speeial Sers'ices Hn 
C'hijdreii, and siibseijneni jv were referred \n ihe raniih' rnnf ' 

MeJlicHJs; A landuin sainpHng was laken ai ea^es iVnni (he rceoafs of tfie C liihl Weirare 
lidorniaiirMi Sysiern and Omce of I e^al Airairs. Based on lancioin interviews of child 
wellare sialT and eonrt p^'rHinriel. and q ■ riiiea! nadii^r oi a pih)i sainple 27 Lases, a 
nt criteria tor data colleetion ^^as deviled for use in the aetiial researLin 
Firitllnus! Mncli coidusion and inichiriiy exisi rclaied lo iiKlivichial and enopLTaiive func- 
tioning of the child svelfare agency and d^e fauiilv cnnrt. 
DiirLiiion: l-ehruary 1 976=Ja(uiai v I^HK. 

CoopuraiiiiK Hroii|i(s)i New Vork t ny Huniarj Resoiuees Adnnfii^t at ion ; OeparnneiK of 
Social Services, C^ffiee of Staff Develnpnient and IrnuHn.^ aiid Sptvinl Scrvicos for 
< hildien, Disasion n\ Hcscarcit and !^ valiuuion. 
P\ib\kiitu}us\ hilornuninn [■, ivdhddc [roni i licmw ai^d^o| 



EVALUATiON Qf A JOllMT OCD/SHS NA nOi^JAL DHiViONb i H A I (UN PRDGRAIV! 
iN CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

lincsJi^uior(sh Anne liairis c ofin, f).P If , Projcc! Pifc-aor and As'u)ciate: and iVcdcriek 
< i ijih^rKai. PhJ)., Prcsidenf. lkMkeh;y PiainiinM Asst>eiates, ino Clianninii Way, 
IKm r.clcy , f foi ilia 

I'urposr; lo deicrniinc (I) [he LffculHwiicss and cost ei fuUis ciiuss of aheniaiive si;rvice 
^"''^ '^'-^ - ''^ '^if '^ ahnsi^u ncglecdid beha'. lor and to iteai abused neglected einldren; [2) 
^''^^ well pioiec!^ accomplish then^ goals; {}) the muuHiv ot^ .crvice^ provided; and (4) ihc 
iinpact firoiects have oti dicir ctanininntv child ahnsc/iieub i sysn-ius. 

Siibicefs: ides en pf^ojeets .efAin^j oser 2jm [ainilies o! rnixed race ^aliiii.iiv and a^es of 
children. (< ■fnldrcn are gcneralh inider ar^' l.k) 

^=^e^^<)ds: I he project, dhid-d nno bnin uive and Mnnniatise evahiutions. uas coniposed 
M) coinponeiiis: progiani go.i! idciiiificaiion. ruoiect goal ideni ificatioiK process 

= ....... . , .-H..]^. .h uuihi.ai^L cwuii4iiu)n unponents); 

a.scssnieiH o! [urogram i^nal achicvcrnent , assessment of prujeci goal aehievcniunt, eom- 
nnnntv Asfcni^ ; oab '-\-.., ciHld-clieni nnpact. and adul( clii:ati inifiact (sinnniativc e\ahuuion 
a)fnponci)ts). Daui were c(^IIec(ed nn adults and ehiichen from (he time (hey entered 
Mcafmeiit progranis thrtMiufi fcrnnnaiion. Data uichided bn.ic defnographie infoiniation, 
aaia on atiioiint and ivpes of seru.e^ received, data ou pr(d>letns in funcfioning thai 
penam to abase negle-N how these piobkins changed during treatniciu. and data on the 
uHadenee of ahaseaiegicct, Mnhivariatc afialvscs wcte used lo dcterniine lunv udfeteni 
n)i\es of services, diffetent kinds of clieiHs. and changes in funciiotunu are related. 
Detailed cost data were etill-n-icd fr(Mn pronvf^^ ciiiarterly lo detcrnnne cost^ and unit eoMs 
ui service. 1 hcsc were later eoinbnied with the effectiveness of seiviee fitulings. Project 
actJMties arid iinfnicts were d(wuine[ited ihrcuigh ini.a views and reccud scinches on 
Muarferly sue visits lo assess success in acconu^lishing project goals. Key cojiiinunity 
aee[u;u> s^cre inierMewctk and quantitatiu: data uere collected at the litne projects began 
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aiitl lit 1 rnnnlh iiiiurvnis lo dufcriiiifiu clutnpcs in i!iu ctHniiuini:> syshMii. riicsc daia svcic 
hiikiH! with projuci aciivhirs [u dcluiininc pR>Juct iiiipacis nn the sysiciii. Itxpcrts made 
tlay site visits Hi proiecis sviiere ihey ruviewud n sample nf tecntds and iniervicwed wnrktMs 
uut.niiiiir iioH vs^'ii pMurcis coiiiplied wuh i^eiicnillv iiecepted siaiuiaids t/rt|iiidi{v . .r. 
nKmuitemeni. Data on iiiialily weu' iitiked wifh (lie set vice enectivenes. as ^ell as m eu .; 

Hndin^s: Rt-sulls .;over eosts of dnid ainise ^iiq'kH t sefsiees, ahiliiy of pinieets tn ai 
euiiiplish ilR'ir rnaK, ihe liiifiaei of projects on then eomniimiiv sysiems, prelim-narx 
aiipaeis of pinic^ is cm their elietils (hoih nJnhs and eliildren), and "tliu Ljnality of ea.e 
nianai'emefu inaMetts. 
i Miriiiiost: l\iuv IV74a)e[uher l-y/V. 

ru^Hierulinji ^nhi|)<s): (M 1 Mended l anniy lenieiv (2) lleallh Resoinees AdmimsfiaMca): 
IMusinn of Ih-ahh S^Mviees R-.-areh; M. ^, [}utKnimuni of Health. ViUwMuw an.i 

Publieiiiiofis: (1) f oim, Hadee. and CuNiunon, Hv;ih)ai]iie clidd ahnse and aeglen 
pfni^rains. i'hiliifvr IniJa\\ Ma> 19/^ .2) A hsi of nithheaiions Is availahle fiaMn l^^^rkejev 
rlaninri^ A s^.oeiarcs. 



m-RH 3 A DEMONSTRATION OF Tf^E EFFECTIVENESS OF A NATIONAL TRAINING 

CURRICULUM FOR CHILD ABUSE AMD NEGLECl FOR EDUCATION THROUGH 
LOCAL, METROPOUTAINi, REGIONAL. AND NATIONALLY CONDUCTED 
ACTlVn (C£ 

hiVe^i^aaiMsM Mary MeC'ailicv, Hd.l).. (uordinaior, Cliiki Aouse and NegL ;! Pinicet. 
( iMnieil lor I- xeeptuMia! Children, 1 920 Association Drive, Restvai, Virizinia 22091. 
IMirpcJse; "Jo field test traiaiiiM inaterials on the iJenii*ir.ai<Mi, reporiing, imd tieaimem of 
ditld ahnsc and neelecf; and to assist prof, sior i]s the -oordinaiioti of trannnM 
programs, loeaiioti o/ eo^nnuiiiiry ^jsnufces, aiK^ ihe d.seiorinent of school policjes. 
Siihjecis: Memhers of the professi()nal eoinnninity; teauiers, aclminisirators, eonnselors. 
lunscs, s<Kji.ii svor^ ers^ and p^' fiojojinsts. 

Stelhods: Ihe -leci ineiu led the evahiaiion of four training tnodels used svitii 
PMdessionaU lo improve services for abused and tieulected children: (I) policy otiented 
courses at the local ie\eh (2) eollege ot univeisity pia>gratns, (X) naiionai conferetice^ ior 
^•encral auduaiees, and (4) coiderenc.-. for administrators ur poney nKikers. The voject 
aUo HKhidetj the cs ahiation of training maicrials, immediate and loriu-ternK 
l-ifHiin^s; l^roject design offers model progianis, which not oniy imiaove services for 
thused arid n".3lected children and thcii fan;iiies, Imt also provide the iiieeluunsm for 



a,., ■■o-ini: 



Otirunon: August 1976^Augusi \971. 

rnopeniiin^ yroiipUi: National Center l(u Child \husc and Ncelcci; Dfficc o: d 
Development; ()ffice of Human nevelopmcn!; C. C Deparimcnt of I]ealth. Hdueali 
afid U eltare 



HISTORICAL INVEST IGATIOf^l OF THE CHILD PROTECTION MOVEMENT 

linesligufoNs): I.ela H, Costin. \LSAV., Ptoussor, School of Sncial Work. Cniversitv of 
Illinois, 1207 West Ore;^on Street, Urbana, [IMiiois 6180L 

Purpose: To study the evolution of pubiic social polky in relation to organi/L-d child 
prorection in the United States and Great Britain; to disccncr the sigllifieam^=eIatio^ships 
among the facts and events in this movemeni which began in the hue 19th centurv: to 
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identiCy the immediate and underlying factors that caused child protection as a social 
service to develop as it did; and to evolve broad general principles that can be applied to 
recurring situations of child protection. 

Methods: Archival niaterials of the early Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
ChiUireih early siauiteh, and early accounts of childhood are being reviewed. A historical 
method i^ being used to hypothesi/e, from a survey of these primary sources, relationships 
between facts and events that resulted in public social policy on child neglect and abuse. 
Xutlienticated historical documents are being studied in order to u? crstand them in their 
own terms and in the light of their osvn times, and to delineate principles and establish 
relationships among events in child protection, 
Duralion: F-ebruary 1977=1 ebruary 1979. 

Coopcraiing groupCs): (]) University of Illinois, Rcbcarch Fioard and Center for In= 
fi'rnational Comparative Studies, (2) New York Societv for ifie F'revention of Cruelty to 
t hildren. (3) Massachusetts Society tor the PreveiHion of Cruelty to ChildreiK (4) National 
XsMKMaufHi Wn [he Prevention of Cruelty to Children (England). 



30 RH b CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT IN MILITARY FAMILIES 

Invesiijiiifor(s); Sandra Schnall, M.S.W., A.C.S.W., Research and Plaiming Speciaiist, 
Project t^arc, P.O. Box 66, Social Work Service, Brooke Anny Medical Cenler, Fort Sam 
fhuisn/in, San Anti/)niOs Tesas 

Purpose! To identify ; :ie reported rate, demography, case managcmetii, and disposition of 

11 Id abuse an J nwuicLi in the unhuii s cviiuinLin : * = 
Subjeeis; Military families suspected of' ahu^-e or neelect who svere reported between 
Ocit^hei I, 1976 and April JO, !977 tc> ei'her ihr !. jal cliild proieciivc services or one of the 
five local military installations. 

Meth(»ds: Data ccilleciion includeil ca^e record rcvicsss, intcr\iews with primary service 
■ 'cli\erers, and attendarice of nudtidisciplinary team ineeiin^'^. A precodcd data schedide 
taciliiated tfie collectioii of data in a lUHrorm manner. 
Duraiioii: September 1 976= N^n ember 1977. 

rdoperuiiiig Uroup(s)i (1) Texas Slate Departmenf nf Public W'elfaie. (2) CUM advocacy 
.^Itjccrs of local ndliiary installations. 



^" 6 I A LY DYSFUNCTIOM IN CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

lineMi^ntoris): I'li/aluMh M. rnnboilake. O S AC. AsMslam Professor, National Caiholu- 
'nhool of Social Scrsicc, C^atliolic Universii) oi Ameiica, \N' ash met on, \ ?A)0(v\. 
FHirpnse: lo examine parental role t unci iotiniii within ihu contcxf o( ihc tamily system a^ 
issociaied with phssical abuse and neglect ot cliildrcn. 

'^uhjeet^: 96 taimlics (served In a public socia! soimcc aKcno). ^0 ni which were idcniified 
b\ ilic commuiHis ;i necLliim piiHcctise service^. 

\1elhfuls: AlMisnc fich.iMoi, pafLiiial role hi'u nonitJi^ paicnial rnic uienilty dcseh^pment, 
[Siicnfal !o!e piKiiioli pi. -tiirs. and pasaiiJi "olr lOjunu siiatciiics *Aric sindicil ilsitii' u 
V Oi I clanoiial i escarch (ir-rn An mtC! ^ - ^^ >]■■ \\ ■ w... M.innn!%U,'red diinn^ ii.iaevuii^. 
■^.luitisar laic staiisiical anaivMs ua. in^^/ si 
nunifinn: rWov c?nhrr i u^'M . ] , , . m u ^ 1- s 

CoopiTjUin'^ tM-fM?|w^l: Pint Inld, AiliM'^*'; < 'Mi-p ^^>'ini.l he paMfn Muni.iii 
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COPING PATTERNS OF THE PHYSICALLY ABUSED CHILD AND THE 
NiGLECTiD CHILD IN FOSTER CARE 



lnve'*»!igiit()r(H): Elizabeth M. Tirnbgrlaku, D,S,W.. Assistain Professor, National Caiholic 
Schaol of Social Service, Catholic University of America, Washington, D,C. 20064, 
Purpose: To examine the interaction beiwucn child and social environnieni associated with 
(1) patiurns of coping with early abuse and deprivation in parent-child relationships^ and 
(1) patierns of coping with actual pareni=child separation and loss; and specifically^ to 
exumine the hynothesis ih.u a child victim of physical abuse develops a lifestyle overt 
expression of aggression. 

SubJeclH: 102 physically abused and emotionally neglected 6- and 7-year^old children in the 
foster homes of five public and voluntary agencies. There was a sexual and -jciai balance 
among the 56 children for whom physical abuse was medically docurnen ed prior lo 
placement, among the ^6 children for whom emotional abuse was the ^{ji-d rer'son fur 
placement, and between tiie two groups, 

MetliodM: A correlational research design was used in the exploratory ! t^lu :.uuy of ib^ 
association among overt aggressive behavior (dependent variable), stab I '/ n: ; j^r. r ne 
placement, performance in school, and manifestations of depression. Irier^" i rejiahiln . 
of between foster mother and social worker suggested high agreemci i (^bsrived 
behavior. Factor analysis of the 20Htem Childhood Social Functioning fnv ^ vidued a 
first factor cluster of nine items with overt aggressive behavior content. 
Findings: Fifty perceni of the abused children, in contrast to 31 percem uf the negii>r:ed 
children, had been labeled unmanageable and placed in a second fosi m iunne. A niuluple 
stepwise rei^ression analysis o( the nssociation among overt aggressive bchavio' >, learned 
aggressive patterns of coping, depressive process, and social situation (school performance, 
foster home replacement) obtained a Muli^ e R of Jl (p < .05). Inspection of tlie two 
social situations suggested that exposure lu the positive feelings of a parental figure 
(teacher, foster parent) brought to the foster child's consciousness (1) a positive omr^: for 
lost innturance and affection, (2) negative feelings aboi't past parent-child ^jxp^iiences 
svfii^ h promoted a negative self-image, and (3) an agi;ressive style of relating adults 
whwi Nas learned from parental violence and neglect = That is, the ubused child tended tu 
- x criuih/e aggression while the neglected child was more likely to internalize aggression. 
Ihe inference is that in social siiuations whit:h stinuilate concomitant recognition of 
lu^rcssix'^ impulse and depressive firocess, a child resorts to earlier learned patterns of 

■pMic u ith aggrc ion. 
!)uruiion: July 1974-coniinumu, 

PuhnculicHis: \ paper prc^euual ui ihe Symposium on Child Aimisc and Dcliiuniency, 
Seafilc, ^^ ashi' -fon. Inly 



39 RH 0 NATID-AL STUDY ON OFriCIAL CHILD NEGLECT AND ABUSE REPORTING 



hnes;ii*utor(s»: I. Robcii I clnack. Ph.l)., N^sociate Director, National Study on v)fficial 
c Ink! NcLilcci Mxl Abn^c Rcpnriing, CMuklrcn' - I)i\isiini, American Humane Associaittui, 
P ' ). Bin 111^). Pens, r, t\)loradti H()2l)l. 

Purpnsf: l u assuv, Mic liaiioiial cxpciiciicc \\\[\\ child neglect and al-iisi.'. 

Siihii^cis: liuliMdiiaK reported ihriuigh official Mate cliamicis a. hcinu Mctinis, pcr = 

fviralois, nr lannK^ incnihcrs m linkl nculeci an*.i abuse casc^. 

Methods: i : sscie uathcicd from coopvraiinii state siwial scr\icc'^ aiicncies. A siaiulard 
i'[nM!iiui toil)) ^^as coinf^lcfcd \o\ each ca^^' rcfnMtcd. liinleplh. n\ore tleiailed d;ifa CcUnc 
iiinii pai [kipaihii. in Hu hiiuU nichidnu:. ui (s\cn(>' siaii'^, uiiauh 
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Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, These data were more or less uniform in content and 
detail, Other data were supplied by 29 states. This information came In cumulative, less 
detailed form, lacking the uniformity in structure and form of the more specific data. By 
the end of 1975, 29 state-; and territories were incorporated into the National Study and 
data from nonparticipatiug states were furnished in cumulative form. Forms were 
processed at the American Humane Association where annual tabular summaries were 
prepared. Data for 1974. 1975, and 1976 v/eru analyzed. 

Findings: Results of the 197J national dau? mdicafe that 294,796 cases of neglect and abuse 
were reported. A near 2:1 ratio of neglect ove^ dbuse reporting is biased to show a lower 
than true ratio because (1) seven states reported only abuse cases; (2) no state reported 
neglect only; (3) all reporting laws made reporting of abuse mandatory=not all make 
neglect reporting mandatory; and (4) 1 1 states reported abuse and neglect together with no 
ditferentiation, A total of 307,778 children were reported a.s being involved In reported 
cas« during the year. There was no significant difference between the se,xes of the children 
involved. Abusers=neglecters were natural parents (82,47 percent), step-parents (5,31 
percem), ;idur ivc parents (.25 percent), other relatives (3.49 percent), and baby-sitters ( 4'; 
percent). 

Duration: August l973.Deceniber 1977. 

Cooperalin« }{roup(.s)! Office of Child Developmciit; Office of Hiinian I3cvclopment; Li..S 
Ik'partment of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
Publications; Informntion is availablf; from the investiguior. 



39 RH-9 ATTACHMiNT BEHAVIORS IN ABUSED CHILDREN DURING BRIEF 
SEPARATION FROM MOTHERS 

InvesliKiilori-,*; Lilainu Ortman. M.S., C linical Specialist, College of Nursing, Univcrsiiy of 
Utah. .Salt Lake Ciiy, Utah 841 12. Atldress corrcspnndence to: 2S'8 East 2880 South '•alt 
Lake City, Utah 84109, 

Purpose: To study the dirfcrcrices in attachmciu behaviors manifested by abused and 
nonabuscd ehildrcn during 3-iniiiuic sepanition from and reunion with their mothers as 
compared to similar separati, . rrom and reunion with a hnbitLuted nonfamiliiir figure, 
SulijectN: 21 moiherMiifant dyads; infants ;uc ages <) to 23 months; 14 were abused, 7 were 
iionabused. 

Melhods: A quasi=e>,pcrimcnial twu-group design was used in which ircatniunt variables 
wore iiilruduced and observations were made via videotapes rcgarJing liic differences 
hotweeii urniips, Each group was subjected In the same procedures. Primary treatment 
variables were separation fr(Hii and reunion with huih mother and a habituated non- 
lainiliar adult. A nuHlilied Ainsworth (1972) paradigm was used to rate behaviors oh- 
servctl. Videotapes were rated at 30-second intervals by two different raters in a double 
Hind suuaiion. The perccni of lime sva>, measured in which the criierion variables occurred. 
Criterion variables ineasured incluJed exploration from familiar base, disiress head 
lurnmg. following, crying with suparaiion. sooihing. positive greeting, differential 
\o,. ih.-'.iii,,,!, and locomotion. 7hc data were analy/ed using the siaiisiical package for ilic 
socui! sacnces. T^icsi. chi-sqnare contingency tables, onc-wav anahsis of vari:incu 
( A.NOV'A), and Pearson product moment coi rulaiion coefficients wuic cn.npiiicd. 



ic >ii. il In' ehildren 



Mfi<liii)4s; Ihurc is a siginficant difiereiicc in aitaclmu'iil bchasiors 

studied in ihc two groups. I ack of .niachincnl hchaMors in ahii -^^ c.i..', m,H'.;i, nnsisirni 
v.iih .Xmswtirth's nonuiluciu'd vrinip. 
lJuraiI'm: Scpiemhc," I97S^,Iu[H' 197" 
(■iirificralins. «rou(!(s): [■|ihcim;\ oI I i.ih. ^lcdl.;,l!( ciii.m 
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HEALTH SERVICES 

39 SA ". MINOR ILLNESS PATTERNS IN DAY CARE 

l[nesligiiior(/0: Hope Solonions, HiLD,, Associate Prulussur: and Juan Lakin, R.ls., 
M.IML, Assuciuiu Prafcssor, C\)llege of i^inNing; and Maruarci S^'eisur. Od.D,, Assuciatc 
Protcssor; and Bill Snider, Pli.D.. Ass(via''^ Professor, Cnllekiu of rdiicntion, Universay 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242. 

F'urpoj^c: l o duterniine the lllne i , i . ' s of adults urul children in\oived in a day care 
center and the seusuiuil uuiuiitHis patterns. 

SubjeetM: 84 children, aues 2 in '} years, both se>;es, who attend all-day or half-day 

prok^ranis at the l:ariy C hildfio.ul i . inicMi ( enier of the ^'ni^elsi[}■ of Iowa (ollege of 
I ducation. 

Methods; Data arc heiniJ collecteLi in (I) daily ohservafuni of childrnn recorded on the 
Nlnior Illness Imentoty, (2) daily ^ci f^reportini: ^.'v M::ff meinbers, (1) existing health 
records, arul (4) parents' siaternent^. riie ivlini r llHess Iiiveniorv was developed at the 
i'nisersity o\ hwsa by lakni, Ansehno, and Solorno!. \' .r <i! the insiJUnient needs 
fiifihei ciieckinv. DiUa uill be aiKil'r/ed ^intisncn-lv 
DiiriHlon: 1 ebriiary pr-.M-N \^nH. 



39 SA 2 DEVELOPfVIFNT OF A POPULATION BASED CHILD HEALTH PROFILE 

lnvesti^iih>r{s); Jack I liii^ofi. Ph 1),, i'iijfessor. School of Public Health, Division of 
Socioinedicai Ncicikcs, C ohnnbia rniveTsiiv, 6()0 W ea 16Ktli Street, New V^rk, New York 
100.^2. 

Purpose: 1 o design and dcxelop ihi- ( hild Meah fi Pro' lie which v Mi he uscd ii) nieasure the 
health stains of cliiklren froni biitli through early adolesceiu 

Morhnds: A 2(i-iiiinuie teiepluMie (jiiesticiunaire Has des doped ^fuI adrninisicred to the 
tjrctaker^ ot cfiildicfK ages 6 to IP yn^stioiis deali with tlie health siatiis and health 
f^r[ia\ior ol the chikiren. riie (lucsiiinniaire was pilot tested iti 1 o^ ^iieeles in Septctnber 
1 he t'hild llrjhli Profile ssill CiHisisi ol selected ineasnie^ ahi-aJs' being used in 
' stuiiiC's d-' ^^cH .1^ [Cvi>; 'uaidahons !'o! needed uscarcti in iiu-.i • !u;ie theic -am: 
n> M.iiable nieas;uc^. 
nnnuion; Deceinhc! P^"" ^ainuiiA l^rs.. 
rnnperatiML: ^jauijMs). 1 ou'^laiUMi \\n i hikl I ck>pn)i ii! . 



39 SD 1 SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYI^JDROML 

Inu^^iiULnoru ): Rr. h.ii J 1 Sac\c, Ph I). , ( hai i man . Hepj i inicn; o\ Pat iu iKn' \ . (, oIIlmu' i>{ 

^le^hci!te, Pceiuss l \ aiua Si ale riiix ci 'oi v. I lei she' . PiMin aiua ndTV 

l*urpose; PmIci^'i nunf r lu' e."i i fic ^ iuf ■ ? i; i ^ \l deaf h sn nth iMiu\ 

^Mihjcci^: i:,!.ni[' wwOci / k b.wh m's;'., all sicihh^ d llit^ sudd'M iiiPmi Jrai \ w 



MMhods: Data were collected from neurotransmitters placed in the central nervous system 
and carotid body, and ftpm an investigation of specific events in lestation that might have 
damaged the fetal brain and predisposed the infant to sudden infant death syndrome 
Duralion: 1973-1985. 

Cooperating group{s): Chief Medical Examiner, State of Maryland. 



rn SD-Z HEALTH INSTITUTIONS AND THE CHILD 

Investigaior(s).- Lynne Morgan. B.S., Project Director; and Kent Gummerman, Ph.D.. 
ChiJd Health Specialist, Special Projects Bureau, Texa.s Department of Public Weirare.' 
John H. Reagan Building, Austin, Texas 78701. 

Purpose.- To experimenta!ly evaluate a method of delivering health care information and 
assistance to pnmsparous mothers during their infant's first year. 

Subjecl.s- Approximately 150 mothers, age 16 and over; and their infants. The subjects are 
primarily from low income familits and were first contacted in a local public hospital soon 
after the intant's birth. 

Melhods.- Subjects are placed into either an experimental or a control group. Cnseworkers 
actively help families in the cxperiniental group negotiate the health care system and en- 
courage proper health care for the infants. All iomilies are evaluated with respect to the 
mrani'.s developnii;,.!., ,.afus, parental attitudes, parent^infant interaction patterns, and 
health care actions takt-r by the pareiits for theii inf j.n ,. 
Duralion: July 1976-,I>iH. iS7E. 

Cooperaling group(s): (-ni'c of Child Development; Ofiin- v Human Development- U S 
Department of Health, . i .ttion, and Welfare. 

Publlcallons: A final reporf '- ri! h> nrescntH in rh? Office oi T .ii'l Development. 



3S^SD 3 PROJECT CARE 



Investigatoils): Sarah L. Benet, A.B., Project Direclor; and Harold Goldmeior. Ed.D , 
Project Consultani, Ma.ssachusetts Committee for Children and Youth, 14 Beacon Slrect.' 
#706, Bosti.n, Massachu.setts 02108. 

Purpose: To ■ ' -iate an innovative program lor drur, .ucohol dependent pregnant women 
which includes publication of an annotated bibliography of the literature regarding pre- and 
posinatal effects, a service directory of Massachu.setts agencies serving Jiese women, and 
three training films for use by health care professionals. 

.Subjects: Drug/alcohol dependent pregnant women and health care professionals who 
provide services to these women and their infants. 

Melhods: During the fiist stage of the project the staff prepared a bibliogrnphy service 
dircctury, and tramino films. This svas followed by workshops for health care professionals 
to sensitize them to the social, medical, and economic pathology of the pregnant subjects 
Findings: There is great fragmentation of services wherw they exist at al; There are virtually 
no films that are adequate for workshops or that gdequately deal with svmptoms and 
treatment of drug/alcohol dependent pregnant womcri 
Dunilion: May 1976.May 1977. 

Piiblicafions; The Massachusetts Commiffff for rhildrcn nnd Ynii!h -vil! puhlisli fiiidiiiMs 
and will dis.scniiniite the bibliography, films, and training program. 
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m-dO A SERVjCES AND NEEDS OF TEEN AGE PREGNANT GIRLS IN THE LARGE CITUt; 
OF THE UNITED STATES^19F76 



lnve«itfga!ur<^)^ Hyman Gold-stein, Ph.lX, Research Biastatisiician; and Helen M> Wallace, 
M,P.H,, Professor and Chairman, Maternal and Child Health Program, School of 
Puhlig Health, University of California, Bei keley, California 94720. 

Purpimi To determine the services to and needs of pregnant teeri-age girU in the large cities 
of the United States during 1976; and to compare these rmdings with those of a similar 
survey conducted in 1970. 

Hubjeels: Departments of Health and Eiducalion in 125 large cities of the United States. 
W/Tlhods: A mail survey was conducied of cities that had a census population of 100,000 or 
i?ver in 1970, The questionnaire covered topics Including (I) the 1974 estimated female 
population under 20 y !fs old, the number in this age group delivering live births, and the 
number by color cared for in special prr|frams for teen-age pregnant girls; (2) the total cost, 
sources of funds, an<i services provided by special programs; and (3) details regard ing 
niedicul care, coniniception, abortion services, special education, social services, special 
nutriiiun, and longiiudin.d lollow-up services available to mother anc* infant, and special 
prnblcms and unmet needs. 

1 indingsi Comparing 1970 and 1976 data reveals that while progress has been made, serious 
uiunet needs of mothers and infants still remain. They are most frequently social and heahh 
services, heahh education for the mother, and similar needs and day care for the infant, 
liuration: April 1976 December 1976. 



39 SD 5 ADOLESCENT HOMICIDE 

(nvesiigaforCs): Linda Carson, Kenneth S. Solway, Ph.D.; and J. Ray Hays, PhT)., 

. 1 exas Research Institute of Mental Sciences, 1100 Moursund, Houston, Texas 77030, 
Pnrp<ise: To determine possible common characteristics among adolescents committing 
: tunicidc, 

Snhjeets: Ciirlsand hoys, ages 12 to 17, who were in the juvenile justice system. 
Methods^ IXua were collected from psychological tests administered lo the subjects during 
required testing sessions. !ns!rumeiU> used in the testing sessions included: Interpersonal 
tliccklist; Minnesota Multiphajuc Personality Inventory; Wechsler [nielligence Scale tor 
Chikiren. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-R, or the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale; Draw- A-Pcrsnn; the Rorscli, :h; and the Thematic Apperception Test. Analysis of 
\ ariancc svas used to analy/c (he data. 
Duruiion: October 1976^July 1977. 

Coopeniiing ^roup(s): Harris c (uuuy Juvenile Probation Department. 



39 SE 1 ASSESSMENT OF CONTRACEPTION USE BY TEEN AGERS 

ilnvusiiyator(s): Virginia K. Klsancs, M.A., Assistu.it Professor, Department of Healdi 
Measurement Scienecs, School of Pu' lie Health and rriipical Medicine, Tulane Universify, 
I43(' l ulane Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana 701 12. 

rurpn^.c; lo obtanu froiii lucn .igcrs using coniraccptii^n uicUkkIs, in depth infoniuuiuii 
rcles uiu lo laciors a^uiciaied wiih iheu decision to usv i oiuracepticMi, including ptTsi^ns 
With whoni (he Ji CIS ion was shaieil . 
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*<ti!>jr is; 1 16 giris. ages 12 to 18, enrolled in the Louisiana Familv Planning Program. The 
girls' average age at the start of the program was 15.7 years, the average program time was 
11,7 months, Eishtv.five percent of the girls were black; 85 percent, single; and 61 percent 
had never been pregnant. 

Melhods: IKing a semistructured questionnaire, teen coun,selor.s in .seven clinics interviewed 
iiiiject patirnis at a revisit in summer 1976. Only 38 percent of t' e eligible subjects kept 
nuioifumensv Respondents, therefore, probably represent the teen-agers more effectively 
using contrucepiion. Response frequency on each questionnairf; item and some direct 
quotations were recorded. Reliability checks on method usage responses were done 
Findings: Fifty=,si.x percent of the black girls and 12 percent of the white girls reported they 
were not sexually active at the first visit, Suiy percent had discussed the decision to use 
contraception with a family member, Mothers of 91 percent and fathers of 51 percent of 
the girls knew they were using some form of contraception. Eighty^eight percent of the 
gii h reported favorable family reaction, 
Durallon: July 1976-Jarruaty 1977, 

Cdtiperaling groupCs): (1) Behavioral Sciences Hrancli; Center for Population Researclr 
Naiiunal Institute of Child Health and Human Developuient; National Institutes of 
Health; f-'ublic Health Service. U.S, Department of Health, ficlucntion. and Welfare, (2) 
1 ouisiana ranuly Flaniiing Frograni. 



39 SE 2 FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES FOR ADOLESCENTS UNITFn ^r^^F^ EACH 
STATE AND COUNTY, 197S 

InvesliKator(s): Toni Hcisk , , Planning Associate; and ,lulia Bvou :, I'kinning Assistant. 
Alan Ciuttniachcr Institute, 515 Madisun Aveiuie, New Vnrk, New Vnrk 1(){)22, 
Purpose: To provide statistical documeiitatioii for an expanded fatnily planning delivery 
system capable of serving all adnlescents at risk of unwanted pregnancies, 
Subjetts: F-arnily planning agencies throughout tnc United States^ 

Methods: Analyses were mud. .f the types and locations of over .1,1()() agencies par- 
iicipating in the provision of i.iniily planning services to adolescents. Data were obtained 
through a federal reporting system for family planning agencies and through surveys of 
aucncics net particip.iting in the gosernmcnt reporting sssieiii The daia'included ilie 
minnnum nnnihcr of adolescents at risk of unw^inicu pregnancies on a 
coiiniv state national level, the number who have received faniilv planning services from 
urgani/etl prouranis. ;irul iLniainiim wiihoiu siT\ices, 

Fimlirms- n( tlR. , n;n:,uJ Inu, nnllion scxnally active female aduicsamis in need of lamilv 
Plannuig services, onis I , I 7o,()()() received scrs ices in 1 " .eveiitv-t wo percent P ')()() i)00) 

-emamed withoiit ae ev, to organi/cd fannh pl;,ni,i ei vices. An unknown n r of 

iljiisc .i; risk iiiili/c I'liisiUc nhvsicians tVir ciiniracc|iii isiccs. 
DunKion: f all lyTfid'all 1977. 

CooperatitiH groiip(s); Kellogg I .Minilaiion, Hatlle Ci . ck , .Miehmaii, 

Puhiicutlons; Fumilv nUuinmu ^frvtrrs lur udn/.^.vms: I 'nilal Slulvs. chh s/.,/,- „,:.. 
i ni/niv, /'^^s- Mew Voik, New York: Alan ( ml ln!,i., tier In-.iinne. 1m77. 




39-SH1 SOURCES OF LEAD IN CHILDREN 



InvtfMiiguior(s)! Pan! B, Hammond, FluD,, Professor; Clark, Ph.D,. 

Associate Professor; L. W, Michaeh Ph,D., Associate Professor, Depanment of En- 
vironmentui Health; and O, Berger, MD., Associate Professor, Department of Pediatrics, 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45267. 
Purpose: To determine the relationship between environmenial sources of lead in inner city 
children and their blood level conce^rrntions of lead. 

Subjects: 45 children, ages ] to 5, iccruited froni the inner city area of Cincinnati, Iden- 
iificaiion of subjects was made through exainination of the city lead screening program 
blood level data. 

Methods: The homes of the children sverc evaluated for lead hazard on the basis of 
presence of lead-base paint, condition of painted surfaces, and concentration of lead in 
interior and exierior dust and in soih In ??elected cases, total daily stool collections were 
made tor up lo 22 dny^ and analy/ed for toial lead eonieni. 

FlrulinfJMi All but one of the children in the study had blood lead levels greater than or equal 
50 Mg/dL All subjects were found to live in housing classified by this investigation as 
fijghly ha/ardous on ihc basis of lcad=base paint availabiliiy. Faecal lead exctetion from 
day-io-day wa^ exticnit'h' varinhle firussly cleviUed fecal lead excreiion occurred only 
t)t\ a.sii»nally . 

niinitinn: May 1974-Junc . 

(^MipcrHiin^ urnup(s): (1) Naiiouu! Simo'-;l' l-oundannn. (2) Cineinnaii Health Department = 
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Paeitie UuKn i ^gc, Pasadena, 

California, (liildren's School 39-()CM 

CkiU'ge Pealnuiy C>M' .iclwi , 

Nashville. IVnnr nn^/dy 
Center ,M it . i 
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Pcnnrklge School Disiriet, pL-rkahi*;, 

Punnsylvaniu. "*^-PB*3 
PcnnNylvunia State Dcparnncnt of 

Public VSVIfaru, Hurrisburg, 

Bureau uf Child DuvcIopmenL 39=MB=4 
Pennsylvania Slate University, Henhcy. 

Culkgu of Mi^dicinLS Dcpartiiii^ni 

nf PathulLJgy. 
Pcnnsylvunia University, Philadelphia. 

Graduaie School of 

F{ducatiun. 3y=OH=2, 39^pD^3 

Portland Stale Univcrsiiy, Oregon, 

IX*purinienC of Psycholngy. 39^GA=I 
ProNidcncc Fducatinn Dcparinieiu. 

PmviJ, iict-, Rhode Island. 3y-OA"!2 

Redweuid High S'^hnol, Larkspur, 

Cahfornia. 39-00-^ 
Regional Institute of Social Welfare 

Researeh, Inc., Athens. Georgia. 39-RR^4 
Reiss4)avis Chil J Study Cenier. 

I ns Angel - Caiifjirnia. ?9 A/\ 17 

Rhode Island Univcrsiiy, Kingston. 

Departnieiu of Sociology. 39-LA%^ 
Rochester University, Ncsv York. 

Dcparriiieiu of Psychologv. 39=FF-I 
Ri^eheuer i'niversitv. New York, 

Primary Mcniul Health Project. 39=AA-13 
Rockefeller University. Nesv York, 
New "I'urk. Roekcfeller University 
^'t^spital. 39 (1^-1 

Rothsehiid MiinicipaUC inveriuiient 

Hospiiah Haifa, IsraeL 39-liF-2 
Roval Berkshire Hospiiah Readifig, 
Beikshire, luigland. AiiJ^liology 
Resk'areh Unit. 3o=(;|^-| 
Russell Saee ( M||,=^»r, Iroy, New York, 

IX-partnieiit [\yelui|vigy. 3y.p,\.g 

Si ChniJ Stafe University, Minnesota. 

Def^artinent of l\yehoh»gy. Io.Fa-^ 
St. Ihonias's Hi^spi(.il, London, Hngland. 

Seluiol of Metlicine. DepartnieiU of 

(lioieul l^pitieinik^iogy and Social 

Medicine, 
San PraneisC?^ General Ifospitai, 

(\difornia. U'ell Hnhy Clinic. 3U-La^5 
San I raneiscn Uiiilii'tl Seluu)! DislricL 

('aldurni,! Integration Departnknt. .s'J-OK-l 
Sli^'lMeld I ^lis^-rsits, Shelliekl, 

United KitiudiMti. IVpannieiH of 

Ps\eholog\. 39<'G= I 



South Dukuta University, Vermillion, 

D purtment of Psychology, 39-FE-2 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital, Mandevillc. 

Child Devclopnicnt Center. 39-JH-4 
Southeast Mental Health and Retardation 

Ccnier, Fargu, North Dakota. Infant 

and Young Children's Department. 39-OH-] 
Southern California University, 

Los Angeles, Departnient of 

Psychology, 39=DB-15. 39-NAM 

Southern California University, 

Los Angeles. School of Medicine, 

Uhiidrcn\s Cancer Study Group. 39-AA-22 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 

7 exas. Department of 

Psychology. 39d:)C=2, 39=FC-1 

South Florida University, Tampa. 

College of Fdue. iion> 
Stanford Unive^ s. Stanford, 

C^iliforniu. .u.jr for Educational 
Research i^- Stanford. 3o=CF^=I 
Stanford University, Stunford, 
Cahforrtia/ Departnient of 
Psychology. 39^GE^17 
Stunford University, Sianford, 

California, Department of Sociology, 39^FA-8 
Stralhelydc University, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Departnient of Psychology, 39=DB^l6 
Swunsea University College, Swansea, 
Wales, Lhiitcd Kingdom. rDcpartnicnt 
of Fducation. 39-GF-^ 
Sydney University, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia Department of 
lulucati(in. 39-FB-l 
S>na!Uui F'oundation. Inc., Marshall 
C^difcnnia. Synanon Research 
^"^^^i^^i'^^ 39=DB=5, 39^MB^3 

Ssracuse Univcrsit>\ New York. College 

f(^r Human Development. 39^DH^L 3^^-FA^4 



f'eehniondsraci Insiitufe of rechntilouy, 

Haifa, Israel. Aha Klu)Usiiv 

School of Medicnic. 
Temple Univcrsiiy, Philadelphia, 

PeniisyUimia. 
Texas A ^ M Lhiiversily, College 

Stittion, Coliege of Fducation, Center 

i^n Career Development and 

Occupational ['reparation. 

Department oi Fducational 

PsvchoUiiiv, 
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Nulrilioa 39=AA-6 
.. of Rnglish children 3*^AA-1H 

Obesity 39-CB^1 
Occupatitiniil ilicrupy 3M-G!;-3 
Open talucalion 3y=OA-4, 3y-0A=y 

Pain 3Q<}E^I7 

Parentlioiul ctlucatidn 3*^Mr 1. 3*)^Mr^2 
Parent 

participalion aiui utlucation y)-liB-5, 39-FA-4, 
39^Fn^3, 39=GR 6, 39=Gn-15, 39-HG-l, 
39=HH^I, 39'KK^I. 394J-2, 39-MB-2, 
39.QA=H, 39-On^2, 39-OJ^I. 39=Or-=l, 
39-OH-2 

Iraining prngrams 39-I'i:=3 
Peer 

relations 39^nB=7. 39^FA-2, 3y-FA-6 

tutoring 39-PA-2 
Perception (figure grnurul) 39-DCM 
Perceptual 

development 39-CC-3 

niutor processes 39=CC=I, ?9-CC-3. 39^CO=2. 
39^CO-3, 39^DB-4. 39^DB^6. 39-00^1, 
39-GC-U 39^GCO. 39=GH-3, 390E^3, 
J9^PB^2 

Perinatal factorH 39=AA^3, 39-AA^I 1, W-AA-12, 

39-JE-5, 39=SD=3 
Personality 

aggression 39iJH"3 

anxiety 39-EF-2 

asses^iment 39-^FA4, 39^JC-2 

development 39^AA-I, 39^AA-12, 39-DB-12, 

39-EA-2; 39=EA^4. 39-EA^5, 39^FE^1 

cooperation/competition 39-EA-3 ^ 

eniolional 39-LA'4 
emotional security 39-EA- 1 
fear of dental treatment 3y-EF-l 
fears 39^EF-3 

during pregnancy 39-EF-2 
leadership style 39-FA-2 
^odel in maternal anxiety 39-EF-l ) 
moral development 397EC-2', 39-EC-3 
role taking 39^EC-I 

sclf^concept 39^EB*l, 39^EB-2, 39=EB^3, 
39^EB-4, 39^EB^5. 39'EB-6, S9^EB-7, 
39.FA^6, 39-JE-3, 1f9^0F-2 
Phenylketonuria 39^HC'3 
Physical ^ 

development of motor skills 39-CO-l ' 



prowth and develnpment 39-AA-h 39^AA-3i 
3g.AA-4, 39^AA^5, 39-AA^6, 39^A^7, 
39^AA-9, 39-AA^I2, 39^A^21, 39CArl, 
39CF-I, 39^DB*7. 39-GR-7, 39'-OF-'2, 
39-Jn-l, 39^SH-1 
Physically handicapped children 39-AA 22, 
39-CG-l, 39-GA-l, 39-dB-l, 39^GC-1, 
39^GC=2, 39-^003, 39-004, 39-^G05, 
39^GE-1, 39-GH^2, 39-GE'^3, 39-GE-4, 
39-Gn-5, '39^GF-en 39^nF^7, 39-GE-H, 
39^GE^9, 39-GE-l(), 39-GE-ll, 39-GF^12, 
39=GH^I3. 3y-aE^I4, 39-GE-l s/39-GE- 1 6, 
39=GE-17, 39^GFm. 39-GF-2, 39^nF^3, 
39-HJ=l, 39=LG=2, 39-^OH-l 
Piagetian theory 39=DB-9, 39^DB-l F 39=GF 

39-OA-I, 39-0 A^ 10 
Phiy 39=EA=3, 39-FA=l, 39 NG^F 19-NG^ ^ 
learning centers for handicapped childn' . 
3^>CiE-8 

Pregnancy, See Perinatul factors; Prenatal facto 
Prenatal factors 39-AA-'ll, 39-AA-12, 39-EA 

39-GE^lO, 39-JE-4, 39-JE-5, 39^SD=3, ^ 

39-SE^2 
Prisoner tutors 39^0A- 12 ; - 
Protection services for children 39-RI-F3 
Psychoses 39^AA47, 39^JE-8, B9-KS-1 
PsycHothcrapy for tlid family 39-LF-l 
Public policy 

child protection (U,S, and England) 39-RH-4 \ 
Puerto Rican children 39-LA-4 

Racial 

factors 39^NA''! 

identity 39-RD-l 
Reading 

assessment 39-OJ-l 

.disabilities 39'PB-4 

interests rif children 39-PB-5 , 

parent participation 39-OJ-l 

skills 39-PB4 
^ word perception 39-PB-2 
Rehabilitation devices 

for control of impaired muscles 39-GE-5 
Reinforcement techniques 39-AA- 16 
Religious development 39-NCJ 
Residential programs 39-JG-l 
Romanian' children 39-NB-l , , 

Rural children,39-DH-2, 394C^'5, 39^NA^2 . 

Schizophrenia 39-JH-2, 39^KS-1 
School desegregation 39-OK-l 
Scottish children 39-0346 
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''■ rc UMU 

p, * -I ti5|ej childien 39*OF-2 

I H't. Si c PursDnulity, 
^ or- t^lopnignt 3y-GE-15 

■n, . 

J 11.^ ^' 3M-LA=H 

hi ^ c ah ()i nit^ities 39-00-4 

ki;^ \ dri )f men : ''y retarded children 

rolu rB-l, 3^)^Fr 1, ■^tj.FL^a 

stcri -yp ng 39'Fn-2 
Sibjings 19 u(^^3. 39-JD4. ■ > 'U^l, 39^LA-5, 

39^Lt ^2, ^9 RD-I 
Skeiatal mati ition 39=rF^j 
Skyjucking 39-uF-3 
Small pox vaccine 39 CA-l 
Social 

adjustment 39^EA-4. >9 rF 4 
attitudes 39-FA=7 

behavior 39^DD^H, 394- A-3, 39 1 , 
39^LA^7 

development 3 ^AA-Z!. 39-EA=l ^^--''C^l, 
39-EC-3. 39-FA-2, 39^FA-5, 3'i«KA-6. 
39-FA-8, 39-FA-9, 39-FB^K 39^FH^!, 
39^FE-2, 39-LA-3, 39-LC^h 3^^=NCM. 
39-NG-2 ^ 
ofmientally retarded children 39-HC 2 
ot neonates 39-FA-l 

functioning 39-FA-4 

interactions 39-DB^3, 39^FA-3, 39^GF-3 

parent-child interaction 394./^- 1 

play behavior 39-NCi-l 

rules 394.A^3 
' services 39-GF4, 39^KR-h 39=KS-K 39-LF4. 
39-ND-K 39-RA-l, 39-^RE4. 39^RE-2, ^' 
39-RE^3, 39-RF^l, 3^-RH-l, 3^^RH-3. 
39-RH=4, 39^RH-5. 39-KH-6, 39^RH-'7 

studies education 39-OA-l 1 
Socioccononilc. factors 39^AA-4, 39^AA-18, 

39-AA-20, 39^AA-^21, 39-DB^2. 39^DH-2. 

39^NB-2, 39-NB^3, 39-ND- 1 



children 39^NB-l 
-speaking children 39-NB-5 
orientatihn 39-08-4 



Spocial education, Sec Ef*ucation, 
^ Speech 

articulation disorders 394^H-3^ 39-DI-M 

nonverbal 39fHH-2 * 

Imu 39-GB^l 

therapy 39^DH-3, 39-DH-4 

Sue also Communication; Language, 

Sports 39-EA^3 
programs 39-OD-! 

State surveys 39''G A- 1 , 39-OA-8 

Slatistical HUrveys 39=AA-2, 39-RA4 r-^9=SA^:' 

Sudden infant death syndrome 39-SD-l 

Swedish children 39-FB^I 

Synanon Foundation, Inc, 39-DB-5, 39-MB-3 

Teacher 

assessment (Enfiland) 39-OA-2 
attitudes 39-OG=2 
behavior 39-OG-3 

education 39-OA= 1 1 , 39-OE^I , 39-OH- 1 

innuence on family life 39-MB-4 

-pupil interaction 39-GF-3 

training 39-ND-l, 39-00-3, 39-OH-2 

verbal behavior 39-OA- 1 , 39-OA^ 1 0 
Technological aids for learning and physically 

handicapped children 39'GE-3 
recn-agcrs. Sec Adolescents, ^ 
Television 39-FE^, 39-FE-4, 39-MC^! 

antisocial portrayals 39^FE-1 

viewing 39-FE-3 

violence 39-FE-5 
'Tests and measures 
, Ainsworth Scales 39-EA-l 
^American College Tcst=--Mathematlcs; Natural 
f Science 394A-5 

Attitudes toward Education Oucsiinnnaire 
39-DB-2 

Auditory\Comjtrehension of Language rest 

39-DH-2 ' 
Bailey ei uL Maternal Ouestionnalre 39-EF-I 
Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior 1 & II 
39-HC^l 

Barber Scales gf Self-Hegard 39-EB-5 ' 
BayJey Schles of Infant Development 39-EA-5, 

39-LG-i ^ ' 

nerfy-Buktenica Dcvelupmental Test of 

Visual-Motor Integration 39-GC-3 
Behavior Rating Instrument for Autistic and 

Atypical Children 39^JE-f 
Boehm-Slater Cognitive Skills Assessment 

Battery 39^0A-9 



Uoelun rust of Basic ('uncupts AA-2I 
Brcnntrr DuVt'Uipiiiciitiil Vest of Sclinol 

Rcutiincss 3y NB^2 
Bmnfcnbrcnncr Pan-nt Bunuviur OucstiunnaLw 

Bzoch'-Luugug Rcc«;ptivu=Hxpressivc Bnicrgenl 
. . Language Scalu 19^CiE^15 
Cnregiver^Infam Ii iiction Code 39-HCi-l 
Camiw Test 394) ! 
Caticll Infant Intel, lu iu ilc 394jO^, 
3^^HIM 

Child Ikhaviur I'rnih kIisi 39^tiC=4, 

ChiidluHKi Social I'linciitMnng Inventory 
I 39=RHi7 

ChlklrenN Atiitiulcs tovsaid ilk nidciiy 
3y^FA=7 

Cliildrcirs Behavior fnNvntors 3^^JfN2, 

3WH=3 i 
Childrcn-s Checking Vi\sk yhJW^b 
Childrcirh runhcddcd Figures l est 39^JII-0 
ChiUlrcn*s Personal Data Inventory 394 1>4 
ChildV. Ifealth Proliic 39=SA^2 
Coni^ning Ohjecis TcM 394)fM. 394)1)^2 
CompretT^ffsive Sex Rok Scale ftir cHiildrun 
3Q/rE-2 

Conne's Abbreviared Rating Seale 39=JK=6 
Conners Parent-l Vachcr Uucstionnuire 

394H-2, 39411^3 
Conn 'fs Tcacficr ftatiiiki Scale 39-FF-2 
Cooperative Mulhetnatics Series Algebra I 

Test 394 A=5 
Coiipersnuth SelfT{steein Inventory 39-lUM , 
. 39^EB=: 
Cranvlal' Int*. lleetual Achievenient 

Rcspnnsibilily Quesdonnaire 39T{IM 
Critcs Aftitude Scale and Conipetenee Test 

3^^-nB4 

Crtiss-ctilture rest of C ngnitive Dcvelopnicnt 
. 394bB-l3 

Culture Fair Inventory 394)l>4 
Denver Devclopniental Scrccninu f est 39-On-2 
Depression Adjective Checklist 39^1 A4 
dcvelopincnt 39-DB4 3, 394 ICO. 39^NAO. 
39^NG^3 

Developmental Test of Visual Mtuor 

Integration 394JCr3 
DifTercntiul Aptityde Test ( Space Relations, 

Abstract Reasoning) 394 A-5 
Draw^AnMan Test 39=OH-2 r 
bra A- Person Test 39^SD=5 



narly Language A'-: - ssnieni Suilo 3^^-1)114 
riintnerich Pers(Mial4oci d Ob^eruitieii Sciijes 
394^'A"4 

Fngelniann Basle Concept Inventory 19,NB-n 
eva!uati<Hi 394F>H 

Flantlers Svsttm of Ifitcnietitin AnalyHs- 

3941F4 ^ 
fi>r partially hearing children 39^^viB4 
Gestalt Transrornuuion l est 39-nDO 
nii)bal Iniprovenicni ScaL 39-J|{=6 
Ooodcnoughdlarris Draw-A-Man Test 

39^00-3 

Gunzberg I*rngress A :,ses anient Chart ot 

Social DcveUipineMi 394 IIT* 
iliskcy-Nebraska Test )1 Learning Aptitude 

39^GC^5 

Fiiinois Test of Psyeliolinguistic Ahilities 

39^AA=2L 394-fr=3, 39,NBO 
Individual Cognitive Demnnd Schedule 

39^GH4 

Infant Activity Level ChecHi' t 39-140^! 
Interpersnnal Checklist 39-SD^5 
Involvement fnstrunient 394;)/\=4 
Jr^rdan Ad Hoe Scale of neveiopment 
39^AA01 

Kvnraceus Delinquerics i'ronene^?? Scale 
39=KD4 

Least Prererred Playniate Scale 39^FA-2 
McCurthy Scales of Chiklrcn's Abilities 

39=DB-5, 394PD--3, 39^1S1BO 
McDanicIs Inferred Self^Conccpf Scak 39443=4 
Madden Cu()pcration Board 39-FAO 
' Masculine Role Judirmcni Se^fle 394.A^H 
Matching Familiar Figures 4 est 394IT6 
Mechain Verbal Langnage Dcvelopnient 

Scale 39=GF4 5 
Melamcd vf ul Behavior Profile Rating Scale 

39=FF4 

Merrill Palmer ^icale of Mental L^sis 39^GF^6 
Metropolitan Achievcincnt IVst, Prinurv J 

and II BatteHes 39^Nn=2 
Metropolitan Readiness I est 39=NBO 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

394^04. 394:^A=5, 39=SD^5 
Minor Illness Inventory 39^SA4 
Miskimins Self-Goal Qther Discrepancy Scale 

39-OFO. 

Mooney Problem C^hecklist 394A4 
VJoos Faniily Fnvironment Scale 394^B=2 
New Uses Test 39=DD4, 39=D1>2 
Open Space Observation Guide 39-OG4 
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PiMhuiiv fr.divifiiiiil Ai'hii viwUi'fU 'I '^-^t 

1\ [ihnily Picture Vficuhulurv T-sf y)^AA^2U 
l^)-l)I^5. :iM=CH-l.\ 39=111^1, 

Pjtcrsnn-Quiiy Bchnvior Prohluni C lii'ck List 

Piagciiiin Miithcniiiticul Cnnct pts MaifL^ty 

Piitj^ctinn Pcncluliini niid Balaficc Pwhlvm 

l*ia^eti:in Rk-ip iniitu; Mcitsmx- 

f^it'fs Hurris ^kU4\nwp{ Sculu 3U HH^2, 

Purtcus Maa- l est 3M^JI!^6 

PfjsclHHjl AttainiiiiMit Rccortl 3^^AA-2h 

Preschool Iiivcntory 39=AA=2i 
PrLScIiool l anguage Scale 3M-Cin-I5 

OUiintitativJ Comparisons IVst 39-PA-l 
jRavcn Ctilourcd Pro^icsHive Matriju.s 39'DB-2 
Rudv^ood Freshman Attitude Survey 39-OCi-2 
Redwood Teaeiiei AtUtiulg Survey 39-C)Ci=2 
Response to Moods ant! liiou^fions i^icturcs 
3M-JH-7 

Rod and Frame IVm 39d^P-2 'y 
Rarschagh Inkblot l est 3y4iA^5, 39^SD^5 
' Rotter in Scale 39-nH-! 
Runner Studies 01' Attitude Patterns 39-OE= I 
^ehaeier Parent Attitude Research Instrunieni 
J9^0t^^2 

Sehaeffcr Clns-room Mehavior Survey 

Instruiner,t 39-nB-4 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 39dA^5 
SeottjH>resman Vocabulary Test ^9^0n=2 
Sears Self-Concept Inventory 39-ED4 
Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory 

39^1B^2 

Self^Fstee^ Behavior Form 39^004 

Self-Estenm Inventory 39-^OG-I 

Social Dialect Fuature Inventory 39-PB-l 

Social Interaction Schedule 39-GE-l 

Spache Reading Test 39^0F^3 

Sp,crber Inrervievv^ Rating Scale 30 -LA -2 

Spiclbcrger State Trait Anxiety Inventory for 

Children 39^EB4 ' 
Stanford Achievement Tests 39-GC-5 

19H 



StanfdrcUBincl Intellijzetice Scale ^9"CK'^3 
StanfortUninct Picture Vocabulary Subtest 
30'JF=7 

Sfanford Childn?rrs Scale of Hypnotic 

Rcsponsivcne*^s 39-OF-I7 
Substitule UscH^IVst 39-110-1, 39-DD-2 
Suivey of InterpersfMial V^alucs S^-^IA- 1 
Swayne Preference Inventory 39-PI3%3 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (Fiendi^ Florin) 

39-EF^l 

Thematic Apperception 'lest 39-EA-5, 
39-SI>-^ 

Torrance Creativity Test 394)!T! 
Torrance Tiiinking Crealivcly in Aelion iuul 

Movement Tent 39 OE-l 
UzgirisW^unt Scales 394fG^2 
Verbal Lnnguage Development Scale 39-AA-21 
Vineland Social Maiurity Scale 39-'CG-4, 

39-GC^-3, 3y-H}M. 39 OA^9 
Wechslcr Adult Intelligence Scale 39^SP-5 
VVeclislcr Intelligence Scale ronChildren 

39-CG-4, 39-OF-3, 39-SD-5 
Wechslcr Inteillgence Scale for Children-R 

39.00^4, 39-GC-5, 39-nC-3, 39-OH.K 

39-SD-5 

Wechslcr Intelligence Scale for Children- 

Verbnl 39^GF-l 
Weeh^ier Preschool and Prinuiry ^Seale of 

fntelligenee {Vucablilnry Subtest) 39-AA-2I 
Wcpman Auditory PIserirTiination Test 

394TC»3 

Wide Range Auhicvjmcni Test 39-GF;-T 
39^0r^3 

Written Analogical Reasoning lest 39-DB-9 
Therapy 

psychiatric 3M-JH^1 
Time 

concept devulopniunt 39-nn-n 
Tutoring 39^PA-2 

Twin studies 39-AA^6, 39=AA^12, 39^DB"2' 
IJneniploymenl 39=RF^-1 

Yulues 39^AA^R, 39.FC-2, 39^FC - 3, 394A^ K 

39-MIJ^L 39^MI34 
Videotapes 39-AA-I4, 39-JE-3 
ViuUnee 39=rn-5, 39^LA"5 
' Visual 

handicari 39^Cr^2 

imagery 39CC-I 
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OTHER ABSTRACTING 
JOURNALS AND SERVICES 

Ahsfrih fs (if llnspual M anasivrnvnf Stinltrs (t)M,irk'rly). the ('()<f|ieraiivu Inlnrrnaiion ri'nicr of lloSpilal 
Manugcmcni SitKlics. I nivcrsiis of Michigan, 220 I'asi Huron Street, 41^ t'iiy ('ciKcm liuilding, Ann 
Arhor Michigan 4HI()j^ 

Xhsifiicts (tn ( rirfjinohnr f^^^t^ Pvnffjini\. (. riminoloi^ical f-oundaliun, Rapunburg 3h, Kuidun, 1 he 
Ngificrlands, 

'U irfi fyi^.tt'drrs lnf(»t nnfitin Crfifer lnr I Irarinp, S{V tHli ancl I'iisiudtTN f)l Ifiitnan ('(Uti- 
niuniraiiorK I liu hiluis MtipHtis Mcdital Institutions, 310 liurnci [ luie Murnu, Haliinioiu, Maryland. 
21:^05. 

('urn'nf risMircnt'ss Srrvnv ( iiiinit fily ), thu Institiitu tor Research into Murital and Multiple I iandi- 
<:ap, 16 i'Umoy Siptaru, London WiP 5HQ, rnghuHJ. I he service prcivides a lifsting of newly pid)^ 
lishud iuurnal articles; tiesv h(Soks are liHtcd every 2 monthH; and there is a monthly guide to lorth- 
corning proressional meetings in the field. Request a Publications List from Dcnise McK night, 
Inforniaiion OITiccr, ' 

Vurrcnf Indv^ to Jviirnafs in h'ilucuni^n (rnoathly), Macniillan Inlorniation, A Division of M^-i^niillan 
Publishing C orporation, Iric, 2I6R Brown Sireei. Riverside, New Jersey 08075. 

niwvrtatti^n Ahsiraiis, University Mierolllms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103. ((lives synopses ol U,S. 
doctoral dissertations vvith an annual index.) \ 

dsh Ahstrat'ts. Dealness, Speech and Hearing Publications, (iailaudet College, Washington, D C. 
20002 

Iidueationa! ReMUJi^es inforrnatiori Center (HRIC) supplies current research and resyareh^elaled 
inhumation to tt-achers. adminisirators, researchers, commercial organi/ations, and others. ERIC 
includes (6 clearni^^house'^ or docunientation centers, located at universities and other instiiiitinns 
ihroughhui the c<Hintry, I ach clearinghouse conceniraies on a diifcrcnt subject matter area in the 
field of education. 1 or complete inrormation, write; Director of liRIC, National Institute of lldu- 
cation, Office ol Disserninatmn and IJesgurceH, Washinglon, I). C, 2O20H. 

FRIC Clearinghonse on Farlv Childhood Education, Publications Office, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Urhana, Illinois 6 1 HO I, publishes a quarterly newsietter; subscription, $2=00. Also available free, 
a List of FHiblications relating to children, ages 0 through 12, 

f\\cvpiiinwl Chi/d Fducutiim Ahstrai ts (quarterly), Ihe Council for Pxceptional Children, Box 6034, 
Mid City Station, Washington, U. C, 20005. 

Fxcerpla Medica FoundatitHi, New York Academy of McdiLine Building, 2 Fast I03rd Street, New 
York l(K)29, and 119-123 Herengrachl, Amsterdam i \ I he Netherlands, has established an abstra- 
cting service on pediatrics, available on a yearly subseripEfnn basis. In addition to abstraetn, the 
Foundation provides to subserihers, at cost, photoropies and translations of complete articles. 

Health Iconomic Studies Iniormation Fxchange. Division nl Medical (are Administration, Public 
Health Service. Washington, I). C , 

index Modiciis, National Insiitiiies of Healih Order \ Superiniendent of nocuments, U, S. Gnvern- 

ment Printing Ofnee, Washington, O. C. 20402. 
i I an^ua\ic and ijini^udi^e Hehavior Ahsfrtuts (quarterly), Center for Fiesearch on Fanguage and Fan- 
guage Behavior, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. Order frpm Siibscription 
Manager, 11, BA, Meredith Publishing Co . 440 Park Avenue South, New York.-New York |00J6. 

National Bureau of Child Welfare I ibrarv (Voor KinderheschermingK Sladhoudetslaan 150, The Hague, 
The Netherlands, publishes abstracts of articles in the neld of child weliare each moriih. The arti- 
cles are in Duich, hut those familiar with the Ihiiversal becimal System would be able to understand 
"something about the articles. The subscription rate for documentation on cards is 30 guilders 
(approximately 58,40). 




Nutritum Abstravis (irtfi Hvvivws, Commonwealth Uureaii of Animal Nutrition, Bucksburn Abcrdceri 
AiyOSn, Scotland. 

hivvnv and Human Hvsnurcvs Abstrucfs (bimonthly). Institute of habor and Industrial Rclationii, 
IJniverHily ol Michigun-Waync State University, V O, Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106; 

rMvchuldHiial A hsiractsr Ammcixn PHycholngical Association, 1333 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
1). 2(H)36. 

Rvhahiliiathm AmTOf/zA'. National Eanter Seal Society lor Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 Wegt 

Ogden AvimuLs Chicago, IllinoiH 60612, 
Research in Edueatiun (monthly), Computer Micronim Iniernational Corporation, P. Uox 190, 

Arlington, Virginia 22210, 

Science Inrorniaiioh Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 209 MadiHon^National Bank Building, 1730 M 
Street, N.W,, Washington, D. C: 20036 provides to qualified investigators, for *i fee, selected ab- 
stracts ol current research supported by fQundation or government grants. The exchange covers 
such fields as medicine, nursing, public health, nutrition, psycholngy, education, * anthropology, 
mental health, and, intcrcultural relatiuns, 

Stnittlii^inil Ahsfruds, 15 Mast 31st Street, New York, New York 10016. 

Vhnijyio Pwi finanithiii luvraturv Index fquarterly). Institute for Psychoanalysis, 180 North Michigan 
Aseruc. (Incagi), Illinnis H)601. Annual subscription; $50 postpaid {%55 outside U,Sj. 
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RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 
ERIC/ECE 805 West Penn^lvgnU Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois i^SOl 

If you are currently engaged in research on children or thuir lamilies, we would appreciate your 
cooperation in providing a nhort sunimary of your work for inclusion in the next issue of Research 
Rehiih^ to Children. 

f 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on HhiIv ^'h I Id hood Education has been funded by the Office of Child 
Development to collect and ciisscnniiate information on current research relating to children and 
t fir ramilies. U is the purpose ot the clearinghouse to make such informatiun available to research 
investigators iind others concerned with research in child life. 

The instructions on the third page of this form will serve as a guide for your summary. You will, of 
course, receive a frte copy of the issue in which your study appears. 

If you know of other researchers whose work might be of interest to the Clearinghouse, please give 
nanicCs) and addieSHCes) below: 



Thank you for your cooperation. 

Name 



INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED BY 



Position 



Organization and address 



SliMMARY OF RESEARCH PROJECT 



TITLE: 
PURPOSE; 



SUBJFCrS (Sample): (Please include number, age range, sex, description of subjects. 



MHIHODS: (Please rlist:uss research design: control group^i, niethodH of data collection, research 
inHtruniunts. imique features of research, statistical treatment.) 



F!NDIN<iS TO DATr: 



DA in PROJFCT INITIATliFl: 



ESTIMATED TERMINAI. PATE: 



PRiNClPAi, INVFSTIGAlORfS): DECiR! |-: 



POSITION AND ORGANIZATION: 



COOPERATING GROUPS: fin the research itself or in the research funding. 



PUBI IC'ATION REFFRnNCFS: (If no pbhlication h planned, please indicate under what conditinns 
data and results will be available.) 



2(J() 



ERIC 



t 



INSTRUCTIONS 
F*lea^e report studies in progress or completed within the last year that; 

cenier on children or (heir famiim in such Mm ^ child growth and development, mtelli- 
gence, personality, education, social Ldjusimeni, (amiiy life, physicai and emoiional disorders 

cof\i}em service programs \n iU fields of child health, child welfare, or special education 
Please DO NOT report: 

animal siudies ' 

studies Qlready puhhshed in sources generally available in major libraries ^across the eounlry 
de mom t rat ion prajeas, ynless there is a formal plan for evaluation \ - 

regularly caliecied niaterial such as annual reports, work preparatory to writing handbooks; 
directories 

research based on secondary sources 



\ 
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Oliginaily established In i9i2* ^he Children's Bureau hus consiHU:nUy been concerned 

s 

wlih ail m;ftte:\s pertaining lo^ the wolfare of children and child lif^. In 5 1948, the 

S ' *■ ' , 

Clearinghouse for Research In Child Life w^s established within the Bureau specifically 

i ■ ' 

to collect and disseminate inforrnfttion about current researdh relating to children. In 

July 1970, the ERIC Clearinghouses on Early Childhood Educatio^, part of the national 

Educational Resources Information Center network, assurncd the production of ^eSBarch 

Relating to Children, a publication of the Bureay^s Clearinghouse for Research in Child 

Life. The aims of this publication are consistent with the information analysis goals of 

the ERIC system. Research RelQiing io Children "wiW provide information on current 

research relating to childreri and their families to educators, researchers and others 

r 

H , 

in the area of chilj" life svho find the need for such a service. 



Restarcli Relatini to Childrfn 

ERIC/ECE 
805 West Pffii^^lvaniii Avtniii 
Urbiinii, niinois 61801 

The following investigators are doing re* -\rch cQncerning chjldren or services for children. Send 
report forms to obtain information. 

Nn rne ^ — ^ — — ^ _ ^ . ^ .^^^.^.-... .^ 

Address . — ^ ^ — - - -^-^^^-^1-^^ ^^^—.—^-^ — ~ — — — ~~ 

- - — Zip Code ^ - — — - 

Name j^^.^.^ — ---- — — ^^^^^ ^ - ^- -^ — ~ 

Addi^ss - -- — -^ ^^ — — — ^^"^"^^^"^-^ ' — — ^ 

Zip Code — 

Name ^ - — — ^ • — 

Address - - — — — " 

' _ _ _ _ Zip Code — — 

Signed ____ — ^_^^„___. — — 



Zip Code_= 
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^U.S. GOVEPWNT PRiNTlNG OFFICE: i978-752'040 

' 2U4 



PUBLICATIONS 



% ■ 



Research RelBting to Children, An inventory abstracts of ongoing or recently completed^stucJies, published 
every six months.* Single copies of, the following issues are available without chargQ, from Research Relating to 
Children, ERIC/ECE, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, llllnofs 61801, , 



Bulletin 16 (July 19G2Januery 1963) ' • 

Bulletin 17 (February 1963-February 1964) ' 

Bulletin 25 (April! 969-December 1969) ' . ^ 

Bulletin 26 (January 1970^May 1970) 

Bulletin 27 (June 1970^February 1971) 

Bullatin 29 (September 1071-February 1972) 

Bulletin 31 (September 1972-Fibruary 1973) , 

Bulletin 35 (March 1975^August 1975) ^ . 

Copiers pf the follovVing issues are avalloblei for purchase directly from" the Superintendent of Documents, U.S, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, p. C. 20402 at the prices Indicated: 



Bulletin 28 


(March 197%Fobruary 1972) 


$1,50 


Bulletin 33 


(March 1974/August 1974) 


$2.35 


Bulletin 34 


(September 1974^Fobruary 1976) 


$2,50 


Bulletin 36 


(Snptt3mber 1975-February 1976) 


$2,50 


Bulletin 37 . 


(March 1976^Auqust 1976) 


$270 


Bulletin 38, 


(September 1976-February 1977) 


, $3,25 


Bulletin 39 


(March 1977^August 1977) 


$4,00 


Bulletin 40 


(September 1977^February 1978) 


$375 



All (ssuos not listed above are OUT QF PRINT but are available In many Ijbrarles. 

*The principal investigator of each study receives a free. copy of the Issue of jfles&arch Matmg to Childr&n in 
which his study appears. A free copy of each Issue Is available to llbrarins and research centers, 

PlouslHeport change oPaddrnss to: , 



Rpsearch Relating to Children 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbnnrj, Illinois 61801 
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